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AM  anxious  that  these  two  reports  by  Supervisor 
Oscar  H.  Lipps  have  as  wide  a  reading  among 
the  employees  of  the  Service  as  is  agreeable  to  the 
employees.  I  put  it  in  this  way  because  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  written  a  good  deal  for  the 
Field  to  read,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  general¬ 
ly  thought  that  I  am  so  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor 
as  to  try  to  "prescribe,”  as  is  said  in  the  schools, 
a  course  of  reading  for  the  Field  Service.  It  is  merely  that  I  wish 
to  give  as  much  currency  to  these  reports  as  can  be  pleasantly  given. 

To  me  they  show  three  things:  First,  a  difficult  and  thoroughly 
sound  piece  of  work,  well  done.  Second,  they  expound  certain 
principles  of  action  which  are  capable  of  much  broader  application 
than  to  the  particular  field  of  these  reports;  and,  much  as  I  hope  to 
see  these  principles  of  school  and  sanitarium  work  applied  with 
adaptations  at  many  another  point,  I  also  hope  to  see  these  same  prin¬ 
ciples  applied  to  other  quite  different  branches  of  the  Service.  And 
third,  I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
these  reports  are  evidence  to  me  of  what  I  regard  as  an  exceedingly 
fine  spirit  in  a  member  of  the  Indian  Service.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
Mr.  Lipps  the  injury  of  praising  him  too  much.  I  hope  we  are  all 
human  enough  to  remember  how  we  have  taken  a  dislike,  in  advance 
of  meeting,  to  someone  who  was  held  up  to  us  as  a  paragon  of  all  the 
virtues.  Mr.  Lipps  probably  has  plenty  of  faults;  but  I  think  those 
in  the  Service  who  know  him  will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  also 
some  mighty  fine  qualities;  and  I  believe  that  those  who  have  yet  to 
meet  him,  either  in  person  or  through  these  reports,  will  find  him 
most  helpful  at  whatever  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  in  the  busi¬ 
ness-like,  kindly  advancement  of  the  Indians  to  a  fair  opportunity 
in  our  citizenship. 

Robert  G.  Valentine. 


August  15,  1910. 
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June  28,  1910. 

The  Honorable 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Office  to  the  first  year’s  results  of  the 
experiment  that  has  been  conducted  at  the  Fort  Lapwai  School,  Idaho,  during 
the  past  year,  of  consolidating  the  rural  white  and  the  Port  Lapwai  Indian 
schools. 

I  have  already,  in  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject,  given  in  detail 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  consolidation  was  effected  in  July,  1909. 
Stated  briefly,  however,  the  consolidation  was  a  result  of  the  local  needs  of 
the  white  people.  They  wanted  a  high  school  in  which  industrial  train¬ 
ing  would  be  made  a  part  of  the  school  work.  Most  of  the  land  being 
Indian  land,  and  not  subject  to  taxation,  there  were  not  public  school  funds 
available  to  erect  new  buildings,  purchase  equipment,  etc.,  required  for  estab¬ 
lishing  such  a  school  as  the  needs  of  the  people  demanded.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore.  the  love  of  the  white  people  of  the  community  for  their  Indian  neighbors, 
or  their  desire  to  cultivate  their  confidence  and  lead  them  to  see  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  association  with  the  whites  in  the  school,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  largely  a  purely  selfish  motive  that  prompted  the  white  people  of 
this  community  to  favor  the  consolidation  of  the  two  schools.  The  Fort 
Lapwai  school  has  been  conducted  as  a  separate  institution  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  the  conservative  element  in  both  races  could  see  no  reason  for 
making  any  change.  There  was  no  strong  opposition,  however,  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  two  schools,  but  there  were  many  people  in  the  community  who, 
at  first,  seriously  doubted  the  wisdom  of  putting  the  two  races  together. 

The  first  year  of  the  experiment,  however,  disproves  the  theory  that  all 
Indians  require  a  different  system  of  schools,  or  special  treatment  not  provided 
for  in  the  public  school  systems  of  our  country  simply  because  they  are  Indians. 

On  May  28.  1910,  I  was  present  at  a  iit'le  entertainment  given  at  the 
Fort  Lapwai  school.  I  his  entertainment  was  given  in  the  school  chapel,  and 
the  participants  in  the  program  were  about  equally  divided  as  to  whites  and 
Indians.  All  took  their  places  on  the  stage  and  were  seated  without  reference 
to  race,  and  the  casual  visitor  in  looking  over  the  audience,  or  in  viewing  the 
pupils,  could  not  but  notice  that  the  Indian  children  presented  quite  as  neat 
and  intelligent  an  appearance  as  the  whites,  and  that  considering  the  relation  of 
the  two  races  in  their  daily  lives  outside  the  school,  the  combination  school 
was  perfectly  natural  and  logical  from  every  point  of  view.  There  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  entertainment  Indian  parents  who  had  come  to  hear  their  children 
perform.  There  were  also  present  white  parents  who  had  come  to  hear  their 
children  perform.  The  Indian  parent  was  just  as  proud  of  his  child  as  the  white 
parent  was  proud  of  his  child.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  two  races  thus  meeting 
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on  a  common  level  were  beginning  to  understand  each  other  better,  and  that  the 
suspicions  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  regarding  each  other  were  rap¬ 
idly  fading  away. 

The  Nez  Perce  Agency,  at  which  the  Fort  Lapwai  school  is  located,  does 
not  differ  materially  from  other  Indian  agencies  in  the  west.  At  the  little  village 
nearby  we  have  the  same  traders’  stores,  the  same  number  of  “hangers-on”  who 
know  more  about  running  an  Indian  agency  and  a  school  than  the  most  com¬ 
petent  set  of  employees  the  Government  ever  sent  out,  and  in  this  little  village 
are  the  two  or  three  little  hotels,  at  one  or  more  of  which  the  itinerant  bootleg¬ 
ger  is  said  to  find  a  welcome  on  his  arrival;  and  the  bowery  dance  in  summer 
and  the  all-night  hall  dance  in  winter  have  for  years  been  a  menace  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  and  favored  retreats  for  the  congregation 
of  all-night  rowdies  and  peddlers  of  bad  whiskey.  This  being  an  allotted  res¬ 
ervation  and  the  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  little  agency  village  is  located 
having  passed  from  the  Indian  owners  to  the  whites,  the  Government  no  longer 
has  police  jurisdiction  over  same.  This  is  a  condition  we  find  in  a  great  many 
allotted  districts.  Even  at  the  little  public  school  just  across  the  road  from  the 
Government  school,  on  occasions  of  public  gatherings,  it  often  happened  that 
free-for-all  fights  occurred,  the  windows  and  doors  were  sometimes  shot  full  of 
holes,  and  altogether  the  general  morals  of  the  community  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  it  was  evident  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  to  elevate  the  morals  of  the  community  around  us  before 
we  could  hope  to  accomplish  any  good  results  through  the  school.  I  saw 
that  community  education  was  badly  needed,  and  that  the  trouble  lay,  not  so 
much  in  the  innate  badness  of  the  youth  of  the  community,  as  in  the  proper 
direction  of  that  inborn  instinct  in  the  average  American  youth  to  do  something, 
either  good  or  bad.  The  standard  of  conduct  was  low,  and  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  organized  effort  to  improve  the  social  conditions  of  the  community. 

During  the  past  winter,  however,  the  all-night  country  dance  was  not  re¬ 
vived;  the  erstwhile  boot-legger  was  notably  conspicuous  by  his  absence;  the 
discharge  of  sixshooters  by  the  white  boys  on  their  way  home  from  evening 
entertainments  at  the  school  did  not  occur  as  in  former  years.  In  place  of  the 
all-night  dance  the  residents  of  the  little  village  found  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  attending  the  basket-ball  games  or  other  entertainments  at  the  con¬ 
solidated  school.  These  entertainments  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
thing  to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  promoters 
of  the  all-night  dances  and  rowdy  assemblies.  The  people  became  interested 
in  the  school  and  its  doings.  A  good  class  of  people  moved  into  the  com¬ 
munity  in  order  that  they  might  send  their  children  to  a  school  where  they 
could  have  more  than  the  ordinary  advantages  offered  in  the  rural  district 
schools  of  the  county.  The  whole  moral  tone  of  the  community  has  been 
elevated,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  intelligent  man  to  be  found  in  all  that  com- 
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munity  who  is  not  highly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  school  so  far,  and  they 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  co-educational  plan  and  would  consider  it  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  occurrence  should  the  co-operative  agreement  for  any  reason  have  to 
be  discontinued.  The  Indian  parents  are  also  very  much  pleased,  and  all  testify 
to  the  fact  that  their  children  have  progressed  more  rapidly  and  have  improved 
in  their  manners  and  in  their  language  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  realized 
was  possible  for  them  to  do. 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  province  of 
any  school  in  a  community  is  to  elevate  the  mass  as  well  as  to  advance  the 
individual.  That  is  just  what  the  Fort  Lapwai  school  is  doing.  Its  influence  is 
going  out  through  all  that  neighborhood  and  is  raising  the  standard  of  conduct, 
and  is  making  itself  a  social  centre  for  a  large  farming  community.  Heretofore, 
the  better  class  of  white  farmers  in  that  community  have  been  sending  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  distant  schools,  where  the  facilities  afforded  were  not  as  good 
as  those  now  afforded  at  the  Fort  Lapwai  school.  Many  of  the  Indians  were 
sending  their  children  away  to  nonreservation  schools.  The  result  was  that  we 
had  a  few  individual  successes  from  both  races,  but  the  standard  of  living  and 
social  conduct  in  the  community  remained  the  same.  If  the  child  returned  to 
his  home  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  among  his  people  he  soon  fell 
back  into  the  old  rut  and  was  doing  just  as  the  others  were  doing.  In  most 
cases  he  fell  back  on  a  level  with  his  surroundings.  To  my  mind,  the  race 
question  does  not  enter  into  the  problem.  What  is  good  for  the  Indian  is 
equally  good  for  the  whites  where  they  are  throw  n  together  “higgledy  piggledy” 
in  the  same  community.  No  matter  how  many  Indian  pupils  we  might  send 
out  from  the  reservation  to  public  schools  in  distant  states,  we  would  never 
materially  improve  social  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  home  communities. 
It  is  true  the  individual  would  be  benefited  perhaps,  but  what  about  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  old  people  and  middle-aged  people  and  very  young  people  who  are 
left  behind?  The  only  thing  that  will  help  them  is  systematic,  organized  effort 
at  home,  and  friendly  co-operation  of  the  white  people  who  are  their  neighbors 
and  with  whom  their  lot  is  cast. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  Fort  Lapwai  co-educational  scheme  as  a  panacea  for 
all  evils  and  all  the  problems  now  confronting  the  Indian  Office  in  reference  to 
impressing  the  Indian  with  the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  but  I  do  say  that 
wherever  conditions  are  favorable  for  such  a  plan  it  will  work  successfully,  pro¬ 
vided  the  people  in  charge  of  its  direction  are  possessed  with  great  patience,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  tact,  and  faith  in  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Neigh¬ 
borhood  education  is  required,  and  this  should  be  commenced  some  time  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  effect  a  consolidation  of  white  and  Indian  schools  in  the 
Indian  country.  Such  a  proposition  presented  to  the  people  without  having 
been  previously  prepared  for  it  would,  in  most  cases,  result  in  complete  failure. 
The  Fort  Lapwai  co-education  idea  has  been  developing  during  the  past  three 
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years,  and  when  the  psychological  moment  arrived  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  with 
the  result  that  the  experiment  has  been  most  gratifying.  I  hope  I  have  made 
myself  clear  on  this  point. 

While  I  confess  that  my  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  has  led  me  to  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  the  state  school  authorities  and  the  local  press,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  principal  school  officials  of  the  Office  by  keeping  the  matter  con¬ 
stantly  before  them  during  the  past  year,  still  I  do  not  advocate  any  wholesale 
attempt  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  all  other  allotted  districts  throughout  the 
western  states.  I  do  believe,  however,  in  a  gradual  working  to  that  end  wher¬ 
ever  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  time  ripe  for  adopting  the  co-education 
idea.  It  is,  after  all,  largely  a  matter  of  education,  and  we  will  achieve  results 
only  in  proportion  to  the  interest  displayed,  and  by  persistent  effort  to  bring 
about  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  Indians  and  whites  who  have 
been  thrown  together  as  neighbors  by  reason  of  the  opening  up  of  the  reserva¬ 
tions,  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  and  the  consequent  moving  in  of  a  better  class  of 
farmers  from  the  older  and  more  densely  settled  eastern  states. 

Very  respectfully, 

Oscar  H.  Lipps, 

Supervisor  in  Charge. 
June  27,  1910. 

The  Honorable 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  results  of  the  first  year  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  Fort  Lapwai  Sanitarium  School  on  the  Nez  Perce 
reservation,  Idaho. 

As  has  been  explained  to  the  Office  heretofore  in  my  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  are  perhaps  afflicted  to  a  greater  extent 
with  tuberculosis  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  Dr.  J.  N. 
Alley,  the  school  physician  at  Fort  Lapwai,  is  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  all  members  of  the  tribe  are  affected  with  the  disease.  He 
further  estimates  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  the  tribe  are  due 
to  tuberculosis.  Last  year,  when  he  and  Dr.  Murphy  made  an  extensive  in¬ 
spection  of  the  homes  of  the  Nez  Perces,  they  found  only  about  ten  homes,  out  of 
four  hundred  visited,  which  were  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  In  view  of 
this  condition  something  had  to  be  done,  or  at  least  attempted,  to  suppress  the 
disease. 

The  Fort  Lapwai  school  occupies  the  old  military  post  of  that  name,  and 
has  been  conducted  as  a  boarding  school  for  about  thirty  years.  In  this  school 
were  huddled  together  from  one  to  two  hundred  children  each  year,  with  very 
little  regard  to  their  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  their  enrollment.  The 
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school,  therefore,  had  been  a  veritable  hotbed  for  breeding  tuberculosis  germs 
during  all  these  years,  and  in  my  honest  opinion  this  school  has  done  as  much 
as  any  other  one  thing  to  spread  the  disease. 

About  two  years  ago,  as  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Lapwai  school,  I  took 
up  with  the  Office  the  matter  of  remodeling  the  Port  Lapwai  hospital 
building,  then  used  as  a  girls’  dormitory,  and  fitting  it  up  to  be  used  as  a  school 
building  and  dormitory  for  tuberculosis-affected  children  of  both  sexes.  After 
considerable  delay,  authority  was  finally  granted  to  purchase  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  and  employ  the  labor  to  put  the  building  in  shape  for  this  purpose.  The 
work  of  making  the  repairs  was  commenced  during  the  month  of  July,  1909, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  mechanics,  it  was  not  completed  until 
November  following.  In  the  meantime,  the  Fort  Lapwai  school  had  been 
opened  and  about  one  hundred  children  had  been  enrolled. 

As  soon  as  the  sanitarium  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  all  pupils  were 
carefully  examined  by  the  school  physician  and  those  affected  with  tuberculosis 
were  segregated  and  placed  in  the  sanitarium  school.  Here  they  had  their  own 
dining  room,  kitchen,  teacher  and  schoolroom,  and  were  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  trained  nurse.  The  majority  were,  however,  only  in  the  incip¬ 
ient  stage  and  were  able  to  perform  light  work  about  the  building,  and  to  at¬ 
tend  school  a  few  hours  each  day.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  first 
year’s  results,  as  given  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Alley,  the  school  physician: 


Total  Enrollment 

Average  attendance,  (per  cent) 

Deaths 
Improved 
Not  improved 
Discharged  as  cured 

Removed  by  parents  from  Institution  for  various  causes 

Returned  students  admitted 

Deaths  among  returned  students 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  admitted 

Glandular  tuberculosis  admitted 

Enrolled  at  present 

Gained  in  weight 

Lost  in  weight 

No  change . 

Normal  temperature 
Febrile  temperature 


52 

95 

4 

40 

4 

2 

6 

8 

3 

50 

2 

38 

32 

4 
2 

32 

4 


Fifty  per  cent  of  all  Indian  school  children  were  tubercular.  Tubercular  bacilli 
were  found  in  40%  of  all  cases;  80%  of  tubercular  children  admitted  to  the  sanitarium, 
the  evening  temperature  was  above  normal,  the  morning  temperature  sub-normal;  10  of  the 
children  had  a  high  temperature,  evening  temperature  ranging  from  103  to  105.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  had  coughs. 

Causes  of  the  deaths  of  four:  Endocarditis,  Tubercular  Pneumonia,  German  Measles 
and  exhaustion. 
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The  children  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air  a»  much  as  possible,  day  and  night.  All 
who  are  returning  a  temperature  were  given  a  complete  rest.  The  medicinal  treatment 
consists  of  Iodine,  Arsenic,  Strichnine,  and  other  drugs  as  indicated.  The  diet  consists  of 
nourishing  food,  milk,  eggs  and  lean  meat.  The  patients  were  encouraged  to  eat  all  that 
they  wished,  but  at  no  time  was  forced  feeding  resorted  to.  Two  patients  died  in  the 
Sanitarium;  it  had  no  effect  on  the  other  patients. 

I  desire  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  institution  is  due  to  Dr.  Alley.  Only  a  man  of  great  patience  and  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  of  untiring  energy  and  faith  in  the  experiment,  would 
ever  have  achieved  the  success  as  shown  by  the  above  report.  At  first  the  In¬ 
dians  were  not  very  favorably  inclined  toward  putting  their  children  in  the 
school.  The  white  people  in  the  community  were  also  criticising  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  every  little  thing  that  would  go  wrong  Dr.  Alley  would  get  the 
blame  for.  All  sorts  of  unkind  remarks  would  be  made  about  the  proposition 
in  his  hearing,  and  altogether  it  was  a  most  discouraging  undertaking.  While 
I  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  experiment  from  its  very  beginning  until  the 
present  time,  and  have  encouraged  it  in  every  way  possible  and  have  influenced 
the  local  press  to  help  in  the  fight,  after  all,  1  desire  that  the  Office  bear  in  mind 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Alley  I  am  sure  we  could  not  have  accomplished 
very  much,  and  I  desire  that  he  be  given  full  credit  for  whatever  success  the  fort 
Lapwai  sanitarium  school  has  attained  during  the  past  year,  or  may  accomplish 
in  the  future. 

After  the  first  few  months,  criticism  began  to  grow  less  and  less,  until  it 
finally  died  out  altogether.  The  Indians  then  began  to  bring  their  tuberculosis 
children  to  the  sanitarium  of  their  own  accord.  The  year  has  been  one  of  great 
improvement  throughout  the  tribe  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  about  the  homes. 
Now,  when  an  Indian  dies,  word  is  sent  to  Dr.  Alley  to  come  and  disinfect  the 
house.  All  the  Nez  Perces  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Alley  and  to 
learn  how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  them,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  unless  something  is  done  to  check  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  the 
tribe  will  soon  become  extinct. 

Very  respectfully, 

Oscar  H.  Lipps, 

Supervisor  in  Charge. 


The  Debut  of  Aloyasius:  By  Estelle 
Armstrong. 


IHE  roofs  of  the  buildings  at  the  United  States  Indi¬ 
an  school  were  painted  red.  Aloyasius  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  he  had  not  watched  their 
glittering  surfaces,  looming  higher  still  than  the 
bare  sunbaked  hill  which  reared  them  and  which 
hid  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Colorado  as  it  eddyed 
lazily  along  between  the  dirty  Arizona  town  and 
the  reservation  of  his  people.  At  times,  more  often  in  the  early 
morning,  before  the  sun  had  dried  the  mists  which  hid  the  jagged 
mountain  tops  in  clouds  of  coolness,  the  dazzling  redness  of  the 
roofs  softened  and  their  vivid  glare  blended  tenderly  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  dreary  windswept  landscape.  But  at 
noonday,  when  Aloyasius  lay  half  buried  in  the  sand  on  the  shady 
side  of  his  father  s  mud  hut,  the  glare  of  the  almost  tropic  sun  on 
their  red  expanse  seemed  to  dissolve  their  color  into  flaming  parti¬ 
cles  which  scintillated  dizzily  in  the  waves  of  heat  which  rippled  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  hill. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Aloyasius  hated  most  the  sight  of 
the  Government  Indian  School.  He  had  always  known  that  some¬ 
time  he  must  go  there,  tho  perhaps  not  till  the  Indian  Agent  had 
discovered  that  he  was  old  enough.  His  brothers  and  sisters  were 
already  there  and  could  speak  the  hated  English.  Aloyasius  could 
not  speak  English.  His  brothers  never  spoke  it  when  they  came 
home  on  Sunday  for  the  weekly  half-holiday.  He  knew,  too,  why  he 
must  go.  His  feeble  old  grandparents  might  not  get  their  month¬ 
ly  rations  unless  the  children  were  sent  in;  so  the  Indian  Agent  had 
said,  and  the  Indian  Agent  was  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  above  all  else. 
Then,  too,  there  was  often  no  food  in  the  mud  hut — never  was  there 
enough— and  children  must  be  fed.  At  the  Government  School 
there  was  plenty,  with  meat  daily  and  clothes  to  wear,  and  yet  Aloy¬ 
asius  had  rebelled  savagely  and  in  his  childish,  stolid  way  had  re¬ 
sisted  the  fate  which  was  forcing  him  under  the  shadow  of  those 
glaring,  red  roofs. 

And  now  the  day  had  come.  His  father  had  gruffly  bidden 
him  “catheca,"  and  he  had  left  the  mud  hut  and  had  followed  him 
along  the  narrow  path  which  wound  in  and  out  among  the  rank 
arrow-weed,  which  thrust  out  its  pale,  spiny  branches  to  entangle 
his  bare  legs,  and  up  the  steep,  graveled  path  to  the  school.  At  the 
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door  of  one  of  the  buildings  a  woman  was  standing,  and  to  her  his 
father  had  given  him.  Aloyasius  knew  she  was  a  woman  because 
of  her  clothes,  tho  neither  she  nor  they  were  like  anything  that  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  at  her  hair  he  had  marveled  greatly.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  color  because  she  lived  under  the  red  roofs;  it  was  the 
color  of  them  at  evening,  when  the  hot  sun  had  set  behind  the 
western  mountain  peaks  and  the  tender  touch  of  twilight  mellowed 
and  made  beautiful  the  things  which  glared  by  day.  Aloyasius  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  pretty,  but  not  pretty  for  hair.  He  liked  hair 
that  hung  straight  and  black  to  one’s  waist,  as  his  father’s  did,  and 
tied  with  strings  of  many  colors. 

Strange  as  the  woman  looked,  she  did  things  still  more 
strange.  She  had  taken  him  into  a  room  where  a  big  tub  stood  in 
one  corner  and  she  had  filled  the  tub  with  clear,  cool  water.  To  Aloy¬ 
asius,  water — clear  water  like  this,  not  muddy  as  it  came  from  the 
river — was  something  infinitely  precious  and  not  to  be  wasted. 
The  women  of  his  people  carried  it  on  their  heads  down  the  steep 
path  from  the  school,  in  the  large  tin  cans  which  the  school  cook 
gave  them  after  they  were  emptied  of  their  contents  of  syrup,  and 
only  at  times  had  he  been  allowed  to  drink  all  he  wanted.  But  this 
woman  had  taken  off  his  shirt — Aloyasius  nearly  always  wore  his 
shirt;  only  when  the  sun  was  hottest  did  he  go  quite  naked — and  had 
made  him  understand  that  he  was  to  get  into  the  tub  of  water. 
His  black  eyes  widened  with  fear  and  he  had  looked  at  the  woman 
doubtfully.  It  must  be  the  color  of  her  hair  that  made  her  do  such 
strange  things,  he  thought,  but  he  had  obediently  climbed  in  and 
she  had  taken  a  cloth  and  something  smooth  and  slippery  that 
made  a  white  foam  when  she  rubbed  it,  and  had  washed  him.  She 
got  the  white  foam  in  his  eyes  and  mouth  and  they  smarted,  but 
Aloyasius  was  too  surprised  to  mind.  The  amazed  idea  of  being 
washed,  all  over,  stampeded  for  the  time  all  other  emotions. 

She  had  let  him  wipe  himself  dry  and  had  showed  him  how  to 
put  on  the  new  clothes — the  things  which  stuck  so  close  to  his  skin- 
then  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  long  Khaki  pants,  like  the  ones  the  Indian 
police  wore.  Aloyasius  revered  and  envied  the  Indian  police,  with 
their  short  gun  at  the  hip  and  their  belt  with  cartridges  all  around, 
and  he  hoped  the  woman  had  gone  to  get  him  a  belt  and  gun  also. 
She  had  only  a  comb  in  her  hand  when  she  returned  and  she  had 
made  him  sit  down  while  she  combed  the  “neeill”  out  of  his  hair. 
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Aloyasius  knew  very  well  that  there  were  “neeill”  in  his  hair;  there 
always  had  been  and  he  had  supposed  they  belonged  there  and  had 
accepted  them  without  questioning,  as  he  had  the  thirst  and  poor 
food  and  the  stones  which  bruised  his  bare  feet.  That  these  things 
could  be  remedied  had  never  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  his  people, 
but  this  woman  combed  his  head  till  it  was  clean,  and  sopped 
it  with  kerosene.  He  was  troubled,  tho  already  he  knew  that 
this  woman  with  the  strange  hair  who  had  so  suddenly  shot  into  his 
little  Yuma  orbit,  would  do  him  no  harm.  Her  touch  was  much 
kinder  than  his  mother’s,  who  left  him  to  do  much  as  he  pleased  as 
long  as  he  tended  the  one  poor  pony  and  stoned  away  the  dogs 
from  the  family  meal  as  it  cooked  in  a  kettle  over  the  open  fire. 

When  the  dinner  bell  sounded  Aloyasius  went  with  the  other 
children  to  the  dining-room.  Here  they  sat  on  stools  at  tables, 
and  a  man  had  tucked  a  white  cloth  under  his  chin.  He  had  no 
idea  why  the  cloth  was  put  there,  but  as  all  the  other  boys  had  them 
on  he  concluded  that  it  was  still  another  strange  article  of  clothing. 
It  kept  unfastening  and  slipping  into  his  lap,  and  he  wondered  why 
it  didn  t  go  on  with  buttons,  as  all  the  other  new  clothes  did.  Poor 
little  Aloyasius!  He  had  wondered  over  so  many  strange  things 
that  his  brown  head  was  fairly  dizzy  and  his  brain  felt  as  tho  it  was 
done  up  in  curl  papers. 

He  tried  to  use  his  spoon  and  fork  to  eat  with,  as  the  man  told 
him,  but  they  got  in  his  way  and  he  was  still  hungry  when  the  gong 
sounded  and  the  children  took  off  the  pieces  of  white  cloth  and  fold¬ 
ed  them  beside  their  plates.  Aloyaisus  did  the  same,  wondering 
the  while  why  anything  should  be  worn  for  so  short  a  time.  He 
wore  his  shirt  at  home  for  weeks  and  weeks,  without  thought  of  any 
change.  But  they  did  strange  things  under  these  red  roofs.  The 
roofs  had  come  to  be  typical  to  him  of  the  many  clothes  with  the 
many  buttons  which  all  wore  who  lived  under  them.  Aloyasius 
soon  learned  that  the  long  pants  and  shirt  were  his  play-clothes  and 
when  the  bell  rang  after  dinner  was  over— it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
bell  was  always  ringing  for  him  to  unbutton  one  set  of  clothes  and 
button  another— the  woman  had  given  him  a  pair  of  short  black  pants 
that  stopped  above  his  knees  and  fitted  his  round  limbs  so  closely  that 
they  seemed  to  have  grown  on  him.  They  were  very  tight,  and  when 
he  bent  over  to  lace  the  stiff  new  shoes  something  had  happened  to 
them  behind  and  the  woman  had  made  him  take  them  off  and  had 
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sewed  the  rent  with  strong  thread,  and  one  of  the  boys  told  him  to 
sit  down  to  lace  his  shoes  and  not  bend  over  again. 

Aloyasius  had  been  eagerly  curious  at  school,  watching  the  many 
wonderful  happenings  with  uncomprehending  eyes.  There  was 
another  woman  here,  only  she  had  black  hair  more  like  his  own, 
and  Aloyasius  decided  that  he  liked  her  better  than  the  woman  with 
hair  like  the  roofs,  who  made  him  change  his  clothes  so  often,  and 
wash  his  face  and  hands  many,  many  times  a  day.  The  why  of  the 
numberless  unfamiliar  occurences  was  fast  enveloping  him  in  a  cloud 
or  distrust  and  doubt.  Why  must  he  wash  and  wear  so  many  clothes 
and  eat  with  pointed  things  instead  of  his  fingers?  Aloyasius  thought 
if  only  he  could  know  why  these  things  had  to  be  he  would  do 
them  much  more  cheerfully. 

When  school  was  over  he  had  had  to  change  from  his  school- 
clothes  to  his  play-clothes  before  he  could  go  out  to  play.  Then 
had  come  supper,  with  the  white  cloth  that  wouldn’t  stay  on;  then 
more  play  and  then  bed.  Aloyasius  was  not  accustomed  to  elaborate 
ceremonies  attending  his  retirement  for  the  night  and  the  sight  of 
so  many  narrow  white  beds,  side  by  side  in  a  big  room  with  wide, 
iron-barred  windows,  made  him  open  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  and  the 
tightening  in  his  throat  caused  him  to  catch  his  breath  with  a  sob. 
The  woman  showed  him  where  he  was  to  lie,  and  helped  him  off 
with  his  clothes,  all  his  clothes  this  time,  even  those  that  stuck  so 
close  to  his  skin — and  gave  him  a  long,  loose  thing,  like  a  girl’s  dress, 
to  put  on.  Aloyasius  found  when  he  had  struggled  into  it  that  it  had 
buttons  in  the  back,  and  he  wondered  with  all  the  powers  that  the 
long  day  of  wonderment  had  left  to  him  why  going  to  bed  under  the 
red  roofs  was  so  very  different  from  going  to  bed  in  his  father’s  hut. 

H  is  brother  had  told  him  in  his  own  tongue  that  he  must  get 
down  and  say  his  prayers  before  he  got  into  bed  and  Aloyasius 
stood  uncertain,  not  knowing  quite  how  to  go  about  it.  He  had 
oftentimes  gone  to  the  little  Mission  on  the  reservation  and  had 
learned  to  kneel  at  certain  times,  but  to  kneel  at  night  before  you 
went  to  sleep  was  queer.  He  crept  between  the  white  sheets  and  lay 
very  still.  His  heart  ached  for  his  corner  in  the  sand  at  home  where 
he  curled  up  at  night  with  his  mother’s  gay  shawl,  or  his  father  s  coat, 
thrown  over  him.  He  drew  the  despised  government  blanket  over 
his  throbbing  head  and  cried  his  little  heart  out  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  glaring,  red  roofs. 


Carlisle  Commencement  as  Seen  by 
Collier’s  Weekly:  By  J.  M.  Oskinson 
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IK  T  THE  Government 
Indian  School  at 
YV\  Carlisle  graduation 
week  began  this 
year  with  a  bacca- 
laureate  sermon  by 
President  Faunce 
of  Brown  University  and  ended  with 
the  public  performance  of  a  comic  op¬ 
era  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Be¬ 
tween  came  school  drills,  exhibitions  of 
shop  work,  a  lacrosse  game,  track  meet, 
three  home  performances  of  the  com¬ 
ic  opera,  and  a  unique  program  of  grad¬ 
uation  exercises.  Among  the  thousand 
students  ran  a  contagious  spirit  of  holi¬ 
day  and  spring.  Early  green  and  the 
soft  air  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
tempted  the  visitors  to  believe  that  the 
calendar  had  somehow  gone  wrong, 
that  these  wrere  June  days  instead  of 
end-of-March  days.  And  throughout 
the  week  the  school  added  one  demon¬ 
stration  to  another  to  prove  its  right  to 
live. 

Farms’  and  Kitchens’  Call. 

THEY  have  their  commencement 
at  the  end  of  March  because  five  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  of  the  boys  scatter  to 
farms  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
New  Jersey  every  spring  in  time  to 
take  a  hand  at  the  plowing  and  plant¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  scores  of  house¬ 
keepers  in  Jenkintown,  Wilmington, 
and  less  important  centers  of  good  liv¬ 
ing,  prepare  to  take  in  the  Indian  girls 
who  want  to  supplement,  with  practi¬ 
cal  household  work,  their  school  train¬ 
ing  in  sewing  and  cooking.  Those 
graduates  who  turn  back  to  their  allot¬ 
ments  want  to  arrive  in  time  to  sow 
oats;  those  who  have  learned  to  lay 
brick  or  do  plastering,  want  to  catch 
the  building  boom  at  the  top,  and  the 
graduate  in  blacksmithing  knows  that 
spring  means  many  plowshares  to 
sharpen  and  horses  to  shoe. 

It  is  a  prosaic  enough  explanation, 


and  throughout  the  commencement 
program  this  year  strong  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  practical  training  given 
the  boys  and  girls. 

"Outing,”  System  and  its  Results. 

SAID  the  superintendent,  with  calls 
for  his  attention  coming  in  ceaselessly: 
"I  must  talk  with  you  about  the  in¬ 
dustrial  side  of  our  work.”  I  suppose 
if  Mr.  Friedman  ever  leaves  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  gets  an  hour  to  himself,  he 
will  be  able  to  talk  entertainingly  and 
to  the  point  about  teaching  Indian  boys 
to  paint  carriage  bodies,  and  the  Indi¬ 
an  girl  to  sew  and  do  typewriting.  But 
why  wait  for  this  exposition  when  the 
graduating  exercises,  the  shops,  and 
the  classrooms  show  so  plainly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  school’s  system  of  combin¬ 
ing  work  and  study  ? 

Three  thousand  assorted  visitors 
crowding  two-thirds  of  the  floor  space 
of  the  huge  gymnasium;  the  smiling 
young  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
small  company  of  earnest  friends  of  the 
school,  sitting  up  close  to  the  stage;  a 
thousand  Indian  students — boys  in 
smart  blue  uniforms  and  girls  in  con¬ 
ventional  white — massed  at  the  end  of 
the  long  room;  in  a  hollow  square, 
dominated  by  the  music  director’s  dais, 
the  school’s  orchestra,  supplemented 
by  a  girls’  mandolin  club  in  white 
satin;  a  wride,  shallow  stage  resembling 
a  cross-section  of  the  upper  floor  of 
somebody’s  suburban  villa;  outside, 
the  swelter  of  the  hottest  March  31 
in  the  memory  of  Carlisle.  The 
class  of  1910  was  about  to  graduate. 

Following  the  opening  prayer  and 
the  big  orchestra’s  playing  of  the  stir¬ 
ring  overture,  “Nabucodonosor,”  Alex 
Arcasa,  who  would  strip  at  about  165 
pounds,  stood  beside  a  roll  map  stand 
on  the  stage  and  told  how  he  intended 
to  farm  his  land  when  he  went  back 
to  the  reservation  at  Colville,  Wash. 
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His  talk  was  a  fine  advertisement  of 
the  “outing”  system.  Last  summer 
he  worked  for  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey 
whose  land  was  laid  out  in  such  and 
such  a  way — 13  acres  of  potatoes,  for 
one  thing,  that  produced  1,600  bush¬ 
els,  which  sold  for  65  cents  a  bushel. 

Talk  and  Work — A  Contrast. 

IN  detail,  he  gave  the  program  of 
his  summer’s  work;  to  illustrate,  he 
pulled  down  a  map  showing  the  geo¬ 
graphical  divisions  of  the  farm.  From 
New  Jersey  he  jumped  to  his  own  al¬ 
lotment  in  Washington,  and  flashed 
before  his  audience  a  map  showing  just 
how  he  planned  to  devote  a  quarter  of 
his  land  to  pasture,  an  eighth  each  to 
wheat,  alfalfa,  and  timothy,  about  one- 
eighth  to  orchard,  potato  field  and 
garden,  and  the  rest  to  forest. 

When  the  rehearsed  speeches  were 
delivered,  and  the  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  undertaken,  self-conscious¬ 
ness  left  Arcasa,  Peter,  and  the  rest. 
A  certain  cool  young  competency,  a 
reflection  of  their  shop  training,  marked 
their  handling  of  tools. 

Staging  the  Carlisle  Industries. 

PETER  was  one  of  a  small  typewriter 
chorus  which  Libby  (something  of  a 
football  player  himself)  put  through  its 
paces.  First,  three  boys — Peter  Haus¬ 
er,  Morgan  Crowsghost,  and  Joe  Libby 
— were  put  up  in  front  of  the  ruled 
blackboards.  Then  Libby  read  off  at 
a  fair  speed  three  or  four  sentences 
about  the  value  of  integrity  in  business. 
These  were  written  down  in  short¬ 
hand,  then  read  off  to  the  typewriter 
chorus,  which  transcribed  them  neatly 
and  speedily. 

There  is  a  normal  department  at 
Carlisle — and  fine  material  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  with.  Two  of  its  grad¬ 
uating  members,  Sarah  Hoxie  and  Ev- 
lyn  Peirce,  showed  how  the  stagnant 
mind  of  the  just-caught  Indian  boy  is 
awakened.  A  wooden  frame,  on  which 
was  draped  a  set  of  harness,  was  car¬ 


ried  on  to  the  stage.  Each  of  four  Pu¬ 
eblo  boys,  seated  at  desks  in  full  view 
of  four  thousand,  was  asked  to  name 
five  parts  of  the  harness.  One  after 
the  other  they  rose  and  walked  rapidly 
to  the  wooden  horse,  touched  and 
named  five  separate  parts:  Bit!  ham! 
back  and  lines!  winker!  smiling  some¬ 
what  nervously  at  the  audience  as  they 
called  out  each  word.  "Now  make  a 
sentence  with  the  word  ‘back-hand’  in 
it,”  commanded  Miss  Sarah  Hoxie, 
and  a  boy  who,  when  he  arrived  at 
Carlisle  last  September,  could  speak  no 
word  of  English,  answered;  "Dis  ees  a 
back-hand!”  After  that  each  boy  was 
asked  to  write  a  sentence  on  the  black¬ 
board  containing  the  words  he  had 
pronounced. 

Many  of  the  three  thousand  visitors 
had  toured  the  school  shops  in  the 
morning  and  watched  the  young  black¬ 
smiths,  cabinet-makers,  brick-layers, 
plasterers,  wagon-makers,  silver-work¬ 
ers,  and  rug- weavers  at  work.  For 
those  who  had  not,  the  final  feature  of 
the  commencement  program  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  students  was  a  bit  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  very  convincing.  Up  on  the 
stage  marched  Levi  Hillman  and  began 
to  speak: 

"It  was  in  the  year  1904,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  that  I  arrived  at  Carlisle  from 
the  Onondaga  reservation.  My  ob¬ 
ject  in  coming  was  twofold:  first,  to 
improve  myself  in  every  way  possible, 
so  that  I  might  return  to  my  people 
and  give  to  them  the  benefit  of  the 
training  which  I  received;  second, 
fit  myself  to  compete,  on  equal  terms, 
with  the  white  man.  The  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  are  now  being  made  will 
give  you  a  picture  of  every-day  life  in 
the  industrial  departments  of  Carlisle.” 
Thus  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his 
rapid  and  specific  talk. 

While  Levi  Hillman  talked,  nine 
young  men  in  white  canvas  overalls 
worked  on  the  stage.  One  plastered 
over  a  section  of  lathed  wall;  two 
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worked  swiftly  with  brick  and  mortar 
to  erect  a  low  brick  wall  across  one  end 
of  the  stage;  two  others  varnished  the 
body  of  one  of  “the  famous  Carlisle 
Concord  buggies,”  until  it  threw  back 
reflections  of  the  thousand  hat  plumes 
out  in  front;  two  put  together  a  heavy 
oak  study  table;  and  two  erected  from 
a  formless  pile  of  sticks  a  “mission” 
chair  that  was  a  pleasure  to  the  eye. 

Priscilla ,  John  Alden  and  Co.,  in 
Comic  Opera. 

ElGHTY-NINE  years  ago,  Sequo¬ 
yah  a  half-blood  Cherokee  Indian,  per¬ 
fected  an  alphabet  and  taught  his  small 
daughter  to  read  and  write  the  new  lan¬ 
guage.  Worse  luck  attended  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  teach  the  older  people.  They 
would  not  believe  that  Sequoyah’s  syl¬ 
labary  was  either  practical  or  desirable. 
Indians,  they  said,  had  no  business  with 
written  language.  Long  ago  the  Indi¬ 
an  and  White  Man  were  created,  the 
Indian  first,  and  he,  being  the  elder, 
was  given  a  book.  To  the  White  Man 
was  given  a  bow  and  arrows.  Each 
was  instructed  to  take  good  care  of 
his  gift  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
But  the  Indian  became  neglectful  of 
his  book,  and  the  White  Man  stole 
it,  leaving  the  bow  and  arrow's  in  its 
place.  So,  Sequoyah’s  critics  argued, 
books  and  reading  belong  of  right  to 
the  White  Man,  while  for  the  Indian 
the  hunt  must  suffice.  It  is  to  the  cred¬ 
it  of  the  Chrokees,  however,  that  only 
two  years  later  they  struck  a  medal  in 
honor  of  Sequoyah,  and  for  years  main¬ 
tained  a  book  and  newspaper  press. 

At  Carlisle,  not  only  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  two-score  tribes  won  back 
books  and  tools  of  trade  but  they  are 
making  long  strides  toward  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  music  and  arts.  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Eldridge,  of  Columbus,  O.,  some  years 
ago  wrote  the  music  of  a  comic  opera 
called  "The  Captain  of  Plymouth.” 
It  tells  the  old  story  of  Miles  Standish, 
John  Alden,  and  Priscilla,  tunefully 
and  with  humor.  Into  it  Semour  S. 


Tibbals,  the  librettist,  introduced  an  In¬ 
dian  chief,  a  puritan  elder,  a  chorus  of 
soldiers  with  bell-mounted  guns,  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  Sailors,  “a  sextette  of  Plymouth 
daises,”  twelve  squaws,  twelve  Indian 
men,  ten  Puritan  men,  and  sixteen 
maidens,  besides  the  fourteen  princi¬ 
pals.  The  opera  is  in  three  acts,  and 
calls  for  elaborate  scenery  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  Rather  a  stiff  undertaking  for 
amateurs  altogether,  yet  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  “Captain  of  Plymouth,” 
given  by  the  Carlisle  students  this  year, 
would  rank  in  dash  and  color  with  those 
of  any  non-professional  company.  Miss 
Carlysle  Greenbrier,  who  took  the  part 
of  Priscilla,  is  a  real  prima  donna. 

It  was  the  third  performance  that  I 
heard;  in  the  afternoon  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Stauffer,  director  of  music  at  the 
school,  under  whose  direction  the  op¬ 
era  was  produced.  He  praised  Miss 
Greenbrier’s  ability,  introduced  her  to 
me  as  she  sat  on  the  green  grass  of  the 
school  campus,  and  told  me  that  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  the  night  before, 
she  had  fainted.  But  she  rallied  and 
came  on  for  the  long  scene  in  the  third 
act,  taking  her  recalls  with  all  the  smil¬ 
ing  self-assurance  of  a  Geraldine  Far¬ 
rar,  or  a  Mary  Garden.  “Plucky, 
wasn’t  it?”  said  Mr.  Stauffer.  During 
act  two  I  thought  of  it  through  the 
long  and  rather  difficult  spinning  song, 
the  interpolated  “To  the  End  of  the 
World  with  You”  solo,  and  “Love 
Thy  Neighbor,”  a  duet  with  John  Al¬ 
den,  that  Priscilla  sang  almost  without 
taking  a  breath  between. 

In  the  interest  of  justice,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  boys  generally  were 
not  as  good  as  the  girls.  Miles  Stan¬ 
dish,  “wonderfully  like  Caesar,”  played 
by  Montreville  Yuda,  a  French  Indian 
boy,  was  the  one  exception.  Into  his 
performance  Yuda  put  swagger  and 
bluster.  He  sang  well,  and  the  come¬ 
dy  scenes  between  him  and  Katonka, 
daughter  of  Wattawamut,  chief  of  the 
Pequots  (a  part  played  by  Rose  La 
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Rose),  helped  to  make  a  fine  second 
act.  Before  coming  to  Carlisle  to  take 
up  serious  study,  Yuda  had  spent  a 
time  as  a  mountebank  performer  in 
some  sort  of  a  small  circus  or  medicine 
show.  To  the  students  he  is  a  sort  of 
O.  Henry  character,  reminiscent  of 
adventure — his  swaggering  manner, 
self-confident  singing,  and  ease  on  the 
stage  confirmed  their  judgment. 

Athletics  for  Students. 

IF  anybody  thinks  that  athletics  are 
the  chief  business  of  Carlisle  and  its 
invaluable  advertisement,  he  should 
hear  “Pop”  Warner  tell  about  why 
they  have  cut  intercollegiate  baseball 
out  of  the  school’s  schedule.  Two 
Carlisle  students  are  playing  on  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  teams — the  only  two 
to  make  good  out  of  a  half  dozen  or 
more  who  have  been  lured  away  by 
managers  with  promises  of  thorough 
tryouts  and  an  idea  of  the  value  of  an  In¬ 
dian  player  as  an  advertisement.  So 
baseball,  except  class  and  shop  games, 
was  abolished  this  year.  Lacrosse  has 
been  introduced  as  a  substitute;  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  graduation  week  program 
was  a  school  game — the  reds  versus  the 
blues.  No  one  with  an  eye  for  grace 
and  dash  in  athletics  will  regret  the 
change. 

“Athletics  at  Carlisle,”  said  Mr. 
Warner,  when  forty-five  young  men 
were  given  their  “C”  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  “are  here  for  the  students,  not  the 
students  here  for  athletics.”  See  how 
the  forty-five  letters  were  distributed: 
fourteen  to  football  players,  fourteen 
to  the  track  team,  eleven  to  the  base¬ 
ball  players,  and  six  to  the  cross-coun¬ 
try  runners.  In  Lewis  Tewanima, 
says  Mr.  Warner,  Carlisle  has  the 
greatest  ten-mile  runner  in  the  country. 

That  was  a  joyous  afternoon — the 
lacrosse  game  and  the  dozen  track  and 
field  events  moved  along  smoothly. 
Nobody  seemed  to  care  about  records, 
and  yet  the  high  hurdles  were  run  in 
15  4-5;  the  mile  in  4:35  3-5,  and 


George  Thomas,  alternating  between 
the  jumping  ground  and  the  shot¬ 
putting  circle,  cleared  5  feet  10  1-2 
inches  in  the  high  jump,  and  put  the 
shot  about  40  feet.  The  only  general 
comment  among  the  boys  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon’s  performance  was  when  a 
rather  pale-faced,  thin-shanked  boy,  on 
scratch,  a  newcomer  evidently,  was 
beaten  in  the  mile  run.  Then  it  was 
not  a  criticism,  merely  an  observation: 
“So,  the  great  Michigan  runner  didn’t 
come  in  first!” 

Besides  the  twenty-three  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Cherokee,  Menomi¬ 
nee,  Chippewa,  Sioux,  Klamath,  No- 
melaki,  Seneca,  Arickaree,  Sac  and 
Fox,  Puyallup,  Hoopa,  Oneida,  and 
Pima  tribes  who  were  graduated,  thirty- 
eight  others  received  Industrial  Cer- 
tifiicates.  These  were  guarantees  of 
efficiency  in  baking,  cooking,  laundry 
work,  tailoring,  job  printing,  plain 
dressmaking,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Hearing  the  list  read  recalled  the 
widely  held  theory  that  it  is  folly  to 
train  these  boys  to  do  a  white  man’s 
work,  and  send  them  back  to  the 
blanket  and  the  reservation  where  their 
training  is  wasted. 

On  this  point  I  beg  to  reproduce 
some  statistics  from  the  last  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  Carlisle.  Of 
the  4,080  returned  students  sent  out  in 
the  thirty  years  of  the  school’s  exist¬ 
ence,  a  record  of  the  present  employ¬ 
ment  of  1,675  has  been  made.  Of 
these,  364  are  farmers  and  ranchmen; 
170  are  in  the  Indian  Service  as  teach¬ 
ers,  clerks,  matrons,  industrial  in¬ 
structors,  and  other  capacities;  321  are 
housewives;  20  are  clerks;  3  are  band 
musicians;  and  of  (those  who  have 
“gone  back  to  the  blanket,”  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  understanding)34  are  at  home  with 
their  parents.  Others  are  cowboys, 
merchants,  ball  players,  laborers  (144), 
hotel-keepers,  circus  performers,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  etc.  An  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  graduates  is  represented  at  Car- 
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lisle  by  29  sons  and  daughters,  and  488 
former  students  have  at  some  time 
sent  relatives  to  the  school. 

“7V/.'  School-Room  Road." 

WHY  should  the  Carlisle  graduate 
revert  to  his  old  life?  He  can  make 
money  and  win  a  higher  place  in  the 
world — ordinary  vanity  would  lead  him 
to  do  this  much.  At  Carlisle  last 
year,  besides  the  vast  amount  of  rou¬ 
tine  labor  done  by  the  students,  work 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $70,000  was 
turned  out  of  the  shops. 

Raymond  Hitchcock,  a  Hoopa  boy, 
is  the  poet  of  the  graduating  class. 
In  the  Commencement  Number  of  the 
“ Carlisle  Arrow"  the  school  weekly, 
he  published  eight  stanzas  called 


“The  Web  of  Life.”  Not  for  its  or¬ 
iginality  or  technique,  but  for  its  spirit, 
I  reproduce  one: 

“The  toilors  that  travel  the  school-room  road 
No  idle  loiters  are; 

They  weave  each  day  their  web  of  life. 

With  threads  both  dark  aod  fair." 

It  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
graduates  and  underclassmen,  the  sup 
erintendent  and  his  seventy-five  assist¬ 
ants,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  two  thousand  visitors,  as  the  stud¬ 
ents  marched  out  of  the  big  gymnasium 
on  the  afternoon  of  March  31st,  that 
this  year’s  bunch  of  weavers,  like  those 
who  have  gone  before,  would  go  on 
with  the  job  and  turn  out  a  fabric  al¬ 
together  creditable  to  the  school  and 
to  the  country. 


Toloman  Mountain. 


L.  H.  Runnels,  San  Poil. 

•OLOMAN  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  paint.  This 
paint  was  secured  by  Indians  from  one  of  the  high 
peaks  in  the  range  of  mountains  that  extends 
through  the  state  of  Washington.  There  were 
various  colors  of  paint  secured  from  this  point, 
such  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  brown  and  white. 

The  mountain  of  this  name  is  very  conspicuous,  even  from 
a  distance,  owing  to  the  reddish  appearance  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  serves  as  a  sentinel  to  guide  the 
Indians  when  on  the  chase.  It  also  has  the  appearance,  as  the  In¬ 
dians  say,  to  beckon  one  back  for  fear  they  shall  be  lost;  and  to 
stay  where  food  and  fish  are  plentiful. 

This  mountain  is  a  terminal,  as  it  were,  for  the  eagle’s  course. 
He  sits  upon  its  peak — and  watches  his  prey  below — from  which  he 
has  clear  sailing  to  make  his  attack.  It  is  a  place  upon  which  the 
natives  of  that  valley  come  to  make  their  wishes  for  future  success 
as  hunters  and  to  be  alert  in  all  their  undertakings.  At  present  it  is 
known  by  the  white  settlers  in  the  surrounding  vicinity  as  Toloman 
Mountain.  It  derived  its  name  from  Nature’s  children,  the  Indians. 


A  Seneca  Tradition. 


Evelyn  Pierce,  Seneca. 

•ANY,  YEARS  ago  the  Senecas  believed  in  witch¬ 
craft.  Old  men  and  women  were  usually  the  ones 
on  whom  suspicion  rested.  A  particular  case  was 
that  of  an  old  woman  who  lived  apart  from  the 
others.  She  had  two  daughters  who  looked  very 
much  like  her.  A  peculiarity  of  the  woman  was 
her  eyes.  They  were  very  round  and  set  close  to¬ 
gether,  so  they  looked  somewhat  like  an  owl’s  eyes.  This  woman 
was  supposed  to  take  the  form  of  a  black  dog  when  making  her 
raids,  and  she  usually  went  out  on  the  darkest  nights. 

One  dark  autumn  night  a  woman,  from  no  apparant  cause,  was 
taken  ill.  During  the  day  she  seemed  better,  but  later,  as  night 
came  on,  she  began  to  rave  about  a  large  black  dog  that  she  insisted 
was  coming  to  take  her  away.  This  very  naturally  led  the  people, 
who  were  caring  for  her,  to  think  the  witchwoman  had  paid  her  a 
visit.  Accordingly,  three  men  were  asked  if  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  steal  over  to  the  woman’s  house  on  the  first  dark  night 
and  capture  her — or  if  out,  await  her  return. 

Finally  the  dark  night  longed  for  came,  and  the  three  men  went 
forth  into  the  darkness  to  visit  the  woman’s  house.  On  arriving, 
they  peered  in  at  the  windows  to  see  if  the  witchwoman  was  at  home. 
A  thorough  search  revealed  only  the  two  daughters  sitting  before 
the  kitchen  fire.  The  house,  having  three  entrances,  a  man  was 
posted  at  each,  so  that  the  woman  would  be  caught  by  one  of  the 
three  whenever  she  returned. 

About  midnight  they  heard  faint  foosteps  near  them.  Each 
man  waited  until  he  heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  then  dashed  for  the 
door  that  the  click  had  come  from.  The  woman  did  not  have  time 
to  change  her  form  back  to  her  natural  self,  so  she  was  caught  in 
an  assumed  form — an  enormous  black  dog. 

The  woman  was  so  enraged  at  being  caught,  and  also  to  avoid 
punishment,  she  changed  herself  and  her  daughters  into  owls,  so 
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that  she  could  still  prowl  about  at  night.  This  she  did  before  the 
men  had  time  to  bind  her. 

The  old  Indians  tell  this  story  when  asked  why  they  consider 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  near  a  home  the  sign  that  someone  in  that  home 
is  to  die  soon. 

I  his  may  be  because  the  woman  taken  ill  died  about  the  time 
the  witch  woman  and  her  two  daughters  flew  about  as  hooting  owls. 


The  Flying  Canoe  Legend. 

Carlvsle  Greenbrier,  Menominee. 

HERE  is  a  short  legend  prevalent  among  the  Me¬ 
nominee  Indians  which  occasions  a  yearly  celebra¬ 
tion,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  white  man’s 
Lenten  season. 

Long  ago,  after  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit  had  suffered 
hunger  and  plague  which  swept  across  their  lands  and  visited  the 
wigwams,  claiming  their  loved  ones,  the  red  children  gathered  their 
scanty  store  and  assembled  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  mercy. 

When  their  prayers  and  offerings  had  been  made  and  given,  it 
suddenly  grew  dark.  All  remained  as  night  and  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard. 

Then  a  faint  sound  was  heard  in  the  distance.  All  the  tribe 
listened.  At  last  it  became  clearer  and  seemed  to  come  from  above. 

A  dim  light  stole  in  among  the  darkness  and  the  sound  grew 
louder. 

The  old  chief,  arrayed  in  his  festal  garments  and  richest  head 
dress,  stepped  out  before  his  people,  and  lifting  his  hand  to  shade 
his  eyes,  looked  tow'ard  the  east  from  whence  the  sound  came. 

All  his  tribesmen  followed  his  example.  Suddenly  a  dark  spot 
was  seen  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  A  low  chorus  was  heard. 
The  singing  was  sweet  and  low  and  of  a  mournful  strain. 

As  the  object  came  nearer  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  canoe. 
In  it  were  seated  several  chiefs. 

The  canoe  sailed  swiftly  onward  and  the  occupants  raised  their 
voices  in  a  song  of  triumph. 

It  floated  toward  the  awe-struck  people.  They  gazed  in  wonder 
at  the  sight  they  saw.  Suddenly  it  vanished. 
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The  flying  canoe  and  its  occupants  was  a  good  omen.  It  was 
a  word  of  promise  sent  them  from  the  Great  Spirit,  for  they  sang 
of  the  coming  harvest  and  destruction  of  the  plague. 

From  that  time  on  this  tribe  has  kept  the  season  as  sacred. 

Every  year  the  fast  is  begun  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Lent.  It  is  called  the  time  of  purification. 

Any  stranger  or  opposing  tribe  can  come  among  them  during 
this  time  unmolested. 

An  extra  plate  and  place  is  provided  in  every  wigwam  for  the 
stranger. 

Songs  are  sung  and  prayers  are  said  and  everyone  is  at  peace. 

The  fast  covers  a  period  of  ten  days. 

This  custom  is  still  practiced  among  the  Menominees. 


Chief  Keokuk,  the  Sac  and  Fox. 

Fannie  Keokuk,  Sac  and  Fox. 

(A  descendant  of  the  great  chief.) 

EOKUK,  whose  name  means  watchful  fox,  was  born 
in  a  little  village  on  the  shore  of  the  mighty  Missis¬ 
sippi  river — a  river  so  big  and  broad  that  the  In¬ 
dians  called  it  “The  Father  of  Waters.”  He 
was  a  bright  little  fellow,  with  jet  black  eyes  and 
dusky  hair,  and  his  father,  chief  of  the  United  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  was  very  proud  of  his  little  son  and  hoped  that  he  in 
time  would  follow  his  footsteps  and  become  the  chief  of  this  power¬ 
ful  tribe. 

Llittle  Keokuk’s  childhood  days  were  spent  in  the  little  village 
on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  and  here  he  learned  more  and  more 
the  wonderful  secrets  that  Mother  Nature  always  loves  to  teacehher 
red  children,  until  he  knew  every  bird  note  in  the  forest  and  every 
flower  in  the  meadow.  The  wonderful  stars  were  his  friends  by 
night  and  the  winds  sang  for  him  all  the  cradle  songs  he  ever  knew. 
Like  other  children  of  the  village,  he  was  fond  of  playing  games,  and 
this  exercise  made  him  strong  and  active,  quick  on  his  feet,  and 
skillful  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Childhood  passed,  and  with  the  beginning  of  young  manhood 
came  the  first  hunt  over  the  plains  forthe  wild  buffalo,  and  the  proud 
return  with  the  trophies  of  his  success  as  a  hunter. 
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Year  by  year  the  white  settlerscamefartherandfartherwestward, 
but  the  young  chief  welcomed  them  gladly  and  felt  no  uneasiness; 
for  he  had  heard  his  father  say  there  was  room  enough  for  both  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian.  The  time  came  at  last,  however,  when 
the  tribe  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  village  and  move  to  the  other 
side  of  the  “Father  of  Waters,’’  where  a  new  settlement  was  made  in 
what  is  now  the  present  state  of  Iowa.  7  he  tribe  were  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  new  home  but  grew  more  and  more  restless,  until, 
finally,  part  of  them  moved  to  Kansas.  The  chief  and  his  family 
went  with  them,  and  it  was  here,  in  1848,  that  the  elder  Keokuk  died, 
a  victim  of  poison  administered  by  a  member  of  the  Black  Hawk 
band,  with  which  tribe  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had  a  deadly  feud  The 
body  of  the  chief  was  taken  back  to  Iowa  for  burial,  and  there  today, 
a  thriving  city  stands  as  a  living  memorial  to  his  name. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Moses  Keokuk  assumed  the  position 
and  duties  of  head  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  rose  to  the  post  of  leader 
of  his  people  through  his  marked  ability  and  great  forceof  character. 
At  all  times  he  cultivated  American  friendship  and  alliance  and  was 
always  a  true  and  useful  friend  to  the  whites.  A  few  years  after  he 
had  assumed  the  chieftainship,  he  and  several  hundred  followers 
moved  to  the  beautiful  country  called  Oklahoma,  and  there  he  lived 
in  love  and  happiness  with  his  tribe,  throughout  his  whole  life. 

Keokuk  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Christain  religion  as  taught 
by  the  white  people,  and  his  influence,  always  on  the  side  of  right 
and  justice,  was  a  power  for  good  among  his  tribesmen. 

Inthe  fall  of  1903, the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had  a  “Medicine  Dance” 
near  the  Agency,  at  which  Keokuk  was  present.  There  he  con¬ 
tracted  a  severe  cold  which  resulted  in  pneumonia,  and,  a  few  days 
later,  he  passed  peacefully  away  into  the  great  unknown  country  from 
which  there  is  no  return.  At  the  funeral  all  his  tribe  gathered  to 
show  their  love  and  respect  for  their  chief,  and,  side  by  side  with 
the  sorrowing  Indians,  stood  many  white  friends  who  had  come  to 
pay  him  tribute.  Together  red  men  and  white  men  followed  the 
body  of  the  beloved  chief  to  the  quiet  hillside  where  he  was  laid  to 
rest. 

Keokuk’s  life  is  an  inpiration  to  his  people  and  his  example  is 
one  which  it  were  well  to  follow.  His  kind  deeds  and  his  loving 

words  of  sound  advice  will  long  dwell  in  the  memories  of  his  fellow 
tribesmen. 
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Legend  of  Eik  Horn  Butte. 

Joseph  L.  Bear,  Sioux. 
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IHERE  onced  lived  in  a  little  Indian  village  called 
Elk.  Horn  an  Indian  medicine  man  whom  all  the 
Indians  held  sacred  because  he  had  power  to  fore¬ 
tell  events  which  came  to  pass.  As  more  things 
happened  as  he  foretold,  the  more  the  rest  of  his 
tribe  feared  him,  because  they  thought  he  had  pow¬ 
er  to  converse  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

Now  it  happened  that  Elk  Horn  Butte  was  not  far  from  the 
village  in  which  there  lived  a  king  of  the  rattlesnakes  who  with  his 
subjects  inhabited  the  whole  butte  as  his  kingdom. 

It  happened  that  two  Indian  braves  were  on  the  warpath  and 
just  as  they  left  the  village  came  upon  two  snakes  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  those  they  had  often  seen.  They  captured  the  snakes 
and  decided  to  return  home  and  go  another  day.  When  they  reach¬ 
ed  home  they  killed  the  snakes  and  trimmed  their  saddles  and  bri¬ 
dles  with  the  skins  of  the  strange  snakes. 

It  so  happened  that  the  medicine  man  had  a  dream  in  which 
he  saw,  just  about  sunset,  an  army  of  snakes  descend  the  slopes  of 
Elk  Horn  Butte  heading  for  the  village.  When  he  awoke  he  felt 
uneasy  over  the  dream  he  had  and  warned  the  people  to  flee  from 
their  homes.  They  only  jeered  at  him.  So  one  day  as  he  sat  in  his 
lodge  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  west  he  heard  the  rattling  of  a 
rattlesnake’s  tail,  and  looking  towards  the  doorway  of  his  tepee  saw 
a  huge  rattlesnake  crawling  toward  him.  He  reached  for  his  toma¬ 
hawk  to  slay  the  uninvited  guest,  but  the  snake  began  to  talk  and 
asked  him  to  flee  for  his  life  for  at  nightfall  the  whole  kingdom 
of  snakes  which  lived  in  Elk  Horn  Butte  would  come  and  destroy 


the  village  as  their  warriors  had  destroyed  the  most  sacred  of  snakes 
which  lived  in  the  kingdom.  Still  the  old  man  sat  still  in  his  lodge 
and  finally  the  snake  said  they  had  started  now  and  told  the  old  man 
to  go  out  and  listen,  and  as  he  stood  there  he  could  distinctly  hear 
the  rattling  of  their  rattlers  and  hissing  of  their  breaths  as  they 
advanced.  It  sounded  like  a  mighty  wind  coming.  And  warning 
his  people  for  the  last  time  he  fled,  but  none  of  them  heeded 
his  warnings,  so  as  they  were  all  in  bed  when  the  snakes  reached 
the  village,  the  people  were  killed. 
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These  Indians  were  very  fond  of  putting  bead  work  on  their 
wearing  apparel  and  saddles  and  other  things  which  they  used  on 
special  occasions.  Long  afterwards  when  the  strings  which  held 
the  bead  work  together  had  decayed  and  fallen  apart,  the  little  ants 
earned  the  beads  to  their  hills. 

And  it  is  said  that  it  is  from  these  the  ants  get  the  beads  w-hich 
we  find  in  the  ant  hills  today. 


Beliefs  of  The  Chippewas. 

M.  Blackwood,  Chippewa. 

kOME  very  peculiar  beliefs  have  the  old  Chippewa 
Indians.  This  one  has  existed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  today  even  the  present  generation 
still  believes  in  it. 

9 

It  seems  that  a  very,  very  long  time  ago,  the 
Great  Spirit  gave  to  a  member  of  the  tribe  the 
power  to  change  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  human 
b°d> ,  causing  the  body  to  assume  the  shape,  appearance  and  man¬ 
ner  of  any  heart,  bird  or  fowl.  This  person  was  called  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Man.  He  also  had  power  to  cause  the  change  in  temperature 
of  anything  relating  to  the  earth  or  sea. 

When  this  old  man  passed  from  this  earth  to  the  “Happy 
Hunting  Grounds”  he  bestowed  his  power  upon  the  most  fitting 
persons,  and  that  is  how  it  became  so  distributed  that  numbers  of 
Indian  tribes  possess  this  power. 


These  performances  are  called  “Bear  Walks”  in  English,  and 
if  there  is  any  person  who  desires  to  have  another  become  demented 
or  physically  deformed,  they  may  go  to  the  old  Indian  who  possess¬ 
es  this  power  and  give  him  some  belonging  of  the  person  to  be 
ruined,  and  some  money  to  pay  for  the  “Bear  Walk,”  and  have  him 
cause  the  change.  They  say  it  makes  no  difference  how  far  away 
or  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  been  seen  by  the  performer,  the  vic¬ 
tim  will  be  reached  by  the  medicine. 


(Ebttor’sf  Comment 


FRANCIS  F.  LEUPP 
A  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS. 

T  IS  a  rare  thing  for  a  federal  official, 
with  only  four  years  in  which  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  to  transform  and  reju¬ 
venate  the  branch  of  the  Service  where 
he  has  labored.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  Federal  Service  because 
of  its  natural  limitations,  the  existence 
of  certain  regulations  which  cannot  be 
altered  except  by  Congressional  action, 
and  because  of  customs  and  methods  of 
procedure,  which  have  become  fixed 
and  unalterable  institutions. 

But  this  is  just  what  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Francis  E.  Leupp  in  his 
four  years  administration  of  Indian 
Affairs  which,  although  he  had  been 
continued  in  office  by  a  new  President, 
he  had  to  relinquish  because  of  ill 
health. 

Mr.  Leupp  encountered  almost 
insurmuntable  obstacles  which  by  tact, 
courage,  wisdom,  foresight  and  an  un¬ 
dying  capacity  for  “pegging  away"  at 
things,  he  was  able  to  overcome  in  the 
interest  of  good  administration  and 
Indian  Betterment. 

His  tenure  of  office  will  always  be 
remembered  because  of  four  years  of 
unprecedented  accomplishment  in  that 
department.  His  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  Service  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  at  the  recent  commencement 
exercises  at  Williams  College,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  In  introducing  Mr. 
Leupp,  Professor  Rice  of  the  college 
said: 

Francis  Ellington  Leupp,  journalist, 
author,  public  servant  of  unsurpassed  ef¬ 
ficiency;  graduate  of  Williams  College  in 
class  of  1870;  of  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1872;  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Syracuse  Herald  1874- 
1905;  United  States  Comissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  1905-1909. 

In  boyhood  his  attention  had  been  caught 
by  the  pathos  of  the  Indian  story.  During 
his  journalistic  career  of  more  than  thirty 


years  he  had  been  an  eager  student  of  Indian 
life,  and  of  the  Indian  question,  so  that 
after  taking  up  his  residence  in  Washington 
in  1885,  he  was  often  called  upon  by  suc¬ 
cessive  Indian  administrations,  irrespective 
of  political  parties,  to  lend  a  hand  in  their 
work.  In  1905  President  Roosevelt  made 
a  personal  matter  of  his  taking  the  office  of 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

That  date  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Indians  as  wards  of  our  government. 
No  longershould  they  be  treated  as  “pamper¬ 
ed  children,”  but  in  all  ways  possible  trained 
by  methods  similar  to  those  by  which  any 
alien  race  is  made  cognizant  and  possessed 
of  the  fruitful  elements  in  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  meant  the  education  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  in  accordance  with  the  capacities  of  his  na¬ 
ture  towartl  the  duties  of  citizenship,  towards 
manhood  suffrage;  but  not  suffrage  alone, 
toward  and  through  manhood,  until  in  his 
struggle  with  the  white  man,  as  Mr.  Leupp 
has  so  well  expressed  it  in  his  recently 
published  book,  “The  Indian  and  his 
Problem,”  he  have  character  enough  to 
claim  his  “half  of  the  road.” 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  policy  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  during 
four  years  has  given  a  brilliant  illustration 
of  what  happens  when  the  efficient  man  is 
behind  the  big  idea;  forceful,  resourceful, 
patient,  he  pushes  it  on  toward  success,  to¬ 
ward  the  uplifting  of  a  race.  Wiliams  Col¬ 
lege  may  well  be  proud  of  her  share  in  the 
training  of  such  a  career. 

CO-OPERATION  AMONG 
INDIAN  OFFICIALS. 

HERE  was  recently  completed  in 
Southern  California  an  organiz¬ 
ation  of  Government  offk  ials  sta¬ 
tioned  in  that  section  which  plans  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Southern  California  Indians.  It 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Assocation  of 
Superintendents  of  Mission  Indians, 
and  at  its  first  meeting  selected  Philip 
T.  Lonergan,  the  Superintendent  and 
agent  at  Pala,  as  president.  This  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  of  distinct  value  to 
the  men  who  are  members  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  from  association  and  by  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas,  greater  efficiency  should  re¬ 
sult.  It  evidently  aims  at  practical  re- 
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ults,  as  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the 
papers  which  were  read  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing,  such  as,  “The  Returned  Student, 
His  Future,”  "Suppression  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  Traffic,”  “The  Advantages  of 
Allotting,”  "Agriculture  on  California 
Reservations,”  "How  to  Secure  Better 
Moral  Living  Among  the  Indians, ’’etc. 
The  Indians  of  that  section  will  gain 
by  this  movement  in  that  a  more  har¬ 
monious  and  concerted  effort  toward 
their  advancement  will  naturally  fol¬ 
low. 

YALE’S  ONLY  INDIAN 
GRADUATE. 

T  IS  interesting  to  record  that  the 
first  Indian  to  graduate  from  Yale 
was  a  member  of  this  year’s  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  a  Winnebago  Indian,  by 
the  name  of  Henry  Roe  Cloud.  He 
is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  he 
came  East  from  a  Nebraska  reservation 
to  attend  the  Moody  school  at  Mt. 
Herman.  His  undergraduate  career 
at  Yale  has  been  unusually  successful. 
He  has  maintained  a  high  scholarship 
stand  and  has  been  connected  with 
many  outside  interests,  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  has  been  able  to  meet  his 
college  expenses  in  large  part.  From 
his  freshman  year  he  has  been  self- 
supporting. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  he  has 
spoken  to  audiences  in  New  Haven 
and  surrounding  towns  on  Indian  cus¬ 
toms  and  topics  relative  to  the  Indian 
question.  During  his  senior  year,  he 
came  to  Carlisle  and  made  a  splendid 
address  to  our  student  body.  While 
at  Yale,  he  has  been  interested  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  and  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  Bible  work  of  the 
class.  His  talks  at  Dwight  Hall,  the 
Yale  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  at  Yale  Hall, 
the  downtown  mission  of  the  Yale 
students,  have  always  brought  out  a 
big  crowd  of  Yale  undergraduates.  It 


has  been  one  of  his  college  successes 
that  he  has  been  able  to  interest  so 
many  of  his  classmates  as  well  as  other 
undergraduates  in  this  line  of  work. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  sen¬ 
ior  debating  team  and  won  the  second 
prize  in  the  Ten  Eyck  prize  speaking 
contest,  the  highest  scholastic  honor. 
Socially  he  has  been  a  success,  being 
elected  to  the  Elihu  Club,  one  of  the 
coveted  undergraduate  honors. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Yale  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Club,  whose  members  include 
the  different  nationalities  represented 
among  the  Yale  student  body. 

THE  RED  Man  congratulates  Roe 
Cloud  on  this  successful  completion 
of  his  college  career,  and  on  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  the  first  Indian  to 
graduate  from  Yale.  He  has  made  a 
very  auspicious  beginning,  and  this 
augers  well  for  the  future. 

CHEROKEE  INDIANS 
PROTECTED  FROM 
TRICKERY. 

RECENT  news  despatch  from 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  brings 
the  information  that  at  the  last 
payment,  Superintendent  Dana  H. 
Kelsey,  ordered  bankers  and  collectors 
off  the  square,  who  have  been  station¬ 
ed  behind  the  capitol  grabbing  the  In¬ 
dians,  as  they  have  been  coming  out 
of  the  office  after  payment  has  been 
made.  Although  at  first,  trouble  was 
threatened,  matters  quieted  down  and 
the  payment  went  on. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Kelsey 
took  this  action  on  the  grounds  that 
some  of  the  collectors  were  not  giving 
proper  receipts  for  accounts  paid;  that 
they  were  taking  Government  checks 
from  the  Indians  and  issuing  their  own 
instead,  and  that  they  were  charging 
too  much  interest  on  accounts  that 
w  ere  being  paid.  Mr.  Kelsey  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  action  which 
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he  has  taken.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  Indians  often  have  been  charged 
tremendous  interest  on  ordinary  loans, 
and  that  at  times  their  checks  have 
been  cashed  and  only  a  portion  of  the 
face  value  of  the  check  given  in  return. 

The  recent  investigations  which 
have  been  going  on  in  Oklahoma  by 
the  Congressional  Committee,  which 
has  been  looking  into  the  economic 
conditions  of  Oklahoma  Indians,  has 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  twenty  years  nearly  $4,000,000 
have  been  paid  by  the  Indians  as  at¬ 
torney  fees,  not  withstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  attorneys  of 
its  own  for  their  protection  and  for  the 
handling  of  their  business. 

It  is  not  odd  that  the  unsuspecting 
Indian  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  white  swindlers. 
Until  that  time,  his  property  interests 
should  be  carefully  guarded  by  the 
American  Government. 

Our  experience  with  the  Five  Civi¬ 
lized  Tribes  makes  it  questionable 
whether  whole  tribes  can  be  legislated 
into  citizenship.  This  is  a  matter  that 
depends  primarily  on  the  competency  of 
the  individual,  and  on  that  score  alone 
should  it  be  determined. 

A  RICH  MAN. 

HE  New  York  World  prints  a 
special  dispatch  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  recording  the  death 
of  Charles  Nason,  a  Yakima  Indian, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  worth 
approximately  $300,000.  He  was  the 
wealthiest  Indian  in  the  Northwest, 
and  made  his  money  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  land  in  the  early  days.  He  had 
been  for  ten  year.-  farming  in  the  rich 
valley  where  he  owned  1,000  acres, 
a>  •’  by  intelligent  methods  had  made 
a  big  success  growing  grain  and  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle.  Nason’s  cattle  when  ship¬ 
ped  to  coast  cities  always  brought  the 
highest  price.  He  educated  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  and  the  big 


estate,  together  with  a  fine  herd  of 
thoroughbred  cattle,  will  be  managed 
by  one  of  his  sons,  who  has  just  reach¬ 
ed  his  majority. 

NOTEWORTHY  CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS  ON  THE 
INDIAN. 

HREE  new  books  have  recently 
been  published  which  speak  re¬ 
liably  and  comprehensively  of 
Indian  life,  and  at  the  same  time  deal 
with  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
American  Indians,  namely,  “The  In 
dian  and  his  Problem”  by  Francis  E. 
Leupp;  “My  Friend  The  Indian”  by 
Major  James  McLaughlin,  an  inspect¬ 
or  of  Indian  affairs  connected  with  ttie 
Interior  Department;  and  “Wigwam 
Evenings”  by  Charles  A.  Eastman,  a 
full  blood  Sioux  Indian,  and  Mrs. 
Elaine  Goodale  Eastman,  the  well- 
known  writer  of  verse  and  story. 

The  first  of  these,  “The  Indian  and 
His  Problem”  is  a  noteworthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  pertaining  to 
the  American  Indian,  written  by  Mr. 
Leupp,  a  former  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
dian  Affairs,  who  has  had  twenty  years 
of  active  experience  in  investigating  In¬ 
dian  Affairs.  As  a  writer,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Mr.  Leupp  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  gather  at  first  hand  the  facts  about 
which  he  writes.  While  there  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  dissension  from  some  of 
his  conclusions  in  certain  quarters, 
his  book  is  nevertheless  a  masterly 
treatise  on  the  subject,  which  should 
be  read  not  only  by  every  attache  of 
the  Indian  Service,  but  also  by  every 
American  citizen  who  is  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  first  Americans. 
Educated  Indians,  too,  should  read  it 
in  order  to  gain  the  point  of  view  of  a 
keen  and  sympathetic  student  of  their 
affairs,  who  combined  for  its  work  of 
preparation  thorough  and  persistent  in- 
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vestigation,  experience  at  first  hand  and 
the  trained  mind  of  a  successful  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Major  McLaughlin’s  book,  entitled 
“My  Friend  The  Indian,”  is  absorbing¬ 
ly  interesting.  The  Major  proved  him¬ 
self,  on  many  occasions,  and  through 
nearly  forty  years  of  active  service,  a 
true  and  tried  friend  of  the  Indian. 
He  has  won  their  confidence,  their 
good  will  and  co-operation.  He  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  the  Government’s  serv  ants 
in  this  branch  of  the  work,  and  when 
in  the  past  £  particularly  difficult  task 
presented  itself,  he  was  chosen  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  a  charming  narrative, 
and  in  the  various  chapters,  he  depicts 
the  life  and  customs  and  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Indian  people,  as  few 
have  ever  done  before.  He  throws 
new  light  on  a  number  of  historical 
occurrences  such  as  the  Custer  disaster 
and  the  Retreat  of  Chief  Joseph  in  the 
Nez  Perces’  War,  which  are  based  on 
first-hand  information,  and  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  men  involved. 
Besides,  the  Indians  confided  their 
side  of  the  story  to  him,  and  it  is  now 
told  for  the  first  time. 

The  third  book,  entitled  "Wigwam 
Evenings”  written  by  a  full-blood 
Sioux,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman,  the 
talented  lecturer  and  author  on  Indi¬ 
an  matters,  in  collaboration  with  his 
wife,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Eastman,  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  young  people.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  simple  sto¬ 
ries,  carefully  selected,  beautifully  nar¬ 
rated,  which  are  written  in  a  simple, 
yet  effective  style.  These  folklore 
tales  are  short  and  full  of  interest. 
There  is  not  a  single  story  that  does 
not  hold  the  attention,  This  book 
would  prove  valuable  supplementary 
reading  matter  in  our  American  public 
schools,  and  as  such  would  be  of  real 
value,  because  the  stories  which  are 
related  come  from  an  Indian  who 
knows  his  subject  well. 


“The  Indian  and  His  Problem” — By  Fran¬ 
cis  E.  Leupp.  Charles  Scribner  Sons, 
New  York. 

“My  Friend  The  Indian”  — By  Major 
James  McLaughlin.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

“Wigwam  Evenings” — By  Dr.  Charles  A. 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Eastman.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 

INDIANS  MAKING  PROG¬ 
RESS  AS  FARMERS 
AND  WORKMEN. 

EPORTS  from  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try,  from  the  Reservations  and 
the  various  districts  where  Indi¬ 
ans  are  living  and  working,  emphasize 
the  progress  which  the  Indian  is  mak¬ 
ing  as  a  workman  and  as  a  good  citi¬ 
zen.  We  find  them  employing  more 
modern  methods  in  the  occupations  in 
which  they  engage.  This  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  along  economical 
lines  is  not  confined  to  any  one  tribe, 
but  Indians  everywhere  of  all  tribes 
seem  to  give  promise  by  their  own 
efforts,  of  a  rapid  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem. 

In  a  recent  interveiw  John  Seger, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  Government  work  with  the  Indians, 
is  reported  to  have  said: 

Calling  on  Joel  Littlebird,  who  lives  near, 

I  found  him  in  the  field  also.  Joel  was 
plow  ing  with  a  three-horse  riding  plow,  and 
had  a  fourth  horse  hitched  on  the  side  of 
his  plow  team  next  to  the  plowed  ground, 
drawing  a  section  of  a  harrow  as  fast  as  it 
was  plowed,  as  the  ground  of  course  pul¬ 
verized  much  better  if  harrowed  immediate¬ 
ly  after  being  plowed,  and  as  the  harrow 
covered  about  three  furrows,  Joel  was  get¬ 
ting  his  ground  harrowed  three  times  right 
after  plowing  and  saving  time  besides.  This 
is  certainly  good  farming. 

The  sight  of  Joel  plowing  this  way  and 
harrowing  at  the  same  time  brought  to  my 
mind,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  first  time 
I  saw  an  Arapaho  Indian  trying  to  plow. 

L  was  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  the  Indi¬ 
an  had  a  span  of  small  Indian  ponies  hitched 
to  a  ten-inch  plow.  A  rawhide  lariat  was 
tied  to  each  pony’s  neck  and  each  rope  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  Indian  woman, 
who  was  walking  ahead  with  the  rope 
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across  her  shoulders  and  her  weight  thrown 
ahead  pulling  on  the  rope.  An  Indian  man 
behind  each  pony  was  plying  the  whip  as 
he  thought  it  necessary,  while  the  Indian 
who  was  supposed  to  do  the  plowing  had 
hold  of  the  handles,  while  his  body  leaned 
forward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de¬ 
grees,  and  instead  of  holding  the  plow  he 
was  pushing  it.  It  took  five  Indians  to  run 
that  little  ten-inch  stirring  plow,  and  all, ex¬ 
cept  the  Indian  who  had  hold  of  the  han¬ 
dles,  were  wearing  their  blankets,  and  as  he 
had  thrown  aside  his  blanket,  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  only  a  shirt,  moccasins  and  gee-string. 
By  this  comparison  1  can  see  quite  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  Indian  civilization,  in  connection 
with  farming. 

COLVILLE  INDIANS  BE¬ 
COME  GOOD  CITIZENS. 

EPORTS  which  come  from  time 
to  time  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  along  the  Okanogan  Riv¬ 
er,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  show 
that  their  farms  are  yielding  large  prof¬ 
its;  that  they  are  becoming  less  waste¬ 
ful;  are  saving  their  money  in  the 
banks,  and  are  living  in  harmonious 
relations  with  the  white  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  a  recent  interview 
Captain  John  Webster,  who  is  the 
Government  agent  of  these  Indians,  is 
reported  to  have  said: 

We  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the  Indi¬ 
ans  the  value  of  farming.  Many  of  them 
are  taking  to  it  kindly  and  have  better  farms 
than  the  white  men.  At  Boners  Ferry,  the 
authorities  say,  the  Indians  are  more  tract¬ 
able  than  the  white  men  and  give  less  trou¬ 
ble.  The  Indians  near  Chelan  Lake  are 
particularly  prosperous.  More  farming  ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  sold  on  the  reservation  than 
ever  before,  and  the  majority  are  abandon¬ 
ing  their  primitive  efforts  for  more  modern 
methods  of  tilling  the  soil. 

We  have  always  contended  that  the 
Indian,  under  proper  conditions,  with 
training  and  encouragement,  will  make 
a  good  workman.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
work,  and  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  the  capacity  of  effective 
service  in  the  various  occupations  and 
crafts. 


INDIANS  MAKING  GOOD 
ARTIZANS. 

Francis  E.  Leupp  in  /V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

HOEVER  has  seenTHE  RED 
MAN,  the  illustrated  monthly 
magazine  published  at  the 
United  States  Indian  School  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  must  have  been  struck  with 
not  only  the  workmanlike  but  the  ar¬ 
tistic  quality  of  its  typography.  The 
composing-room  is  manned  entirely  by 
pupils,  representing  sometimes  a  dozen 
different  tribes.  This  goes  to  overset  a 
too  widespread  theory  that  the  aesthetic 
instinct  is  confined  to  a  few  groups  of 
Indians  with  whose  products  in  bas¬ 
ketry,  blankets,  and  beadwork  the 
curio  market  is  most  conspicuously 
stocked. 

Another  fallacy  which  seems  to  have 
imbeded  itself  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
part  of  the  public  who  know  Indians 
only  by  a  very  distant  view  is  that,  as 
a  race,  they  have  no  bent  for  the 
mechanical  industries,  but  expend  will¬ 
ing  energy  on  nothing  except  articles 
of  ornament.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Indian  boy  takes  to  the  mechanic’s  arts 
as  naturally  as  the  white  boy;  indeed, 
it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  young  Indians  who  would 
repay  advanced  training  in  these  arts 
exceeds  considerably  the  corresponding 
percentage  of  young  whites.  The 
difference  between  the  races  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  responds  to  a  mix¬ 
ed  inspiration  composed  as  much  of 
pleasure  as  of  duty.  He  puts  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  joy  into  his  task  which  it  would 
be  hard  for  the  average  of  whites  to 
understand;  and  this  joy  depends  for 
the  most  part  on  the  way  the  work 
lends  itself  to  artistic  treatment.  Give 
him  a  free  hand  in  that  particular,  and 
you  have  a  happy  as  well  as  a  diligent 
worker. 

This  is  true  of  any  trade  he  enters. 
If  you  set  a  young  Indian  at  so  hum¬ 
drum  an  occupation  as  painting  a  farm 
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wagon,  and  let  his  brush  swing  at  will, 
you  may  count  upon  finding  in  the 
striping  or  other  decoration  something 
which  art  connoisseurs  know  as  "the 
Indian  touch.”  For  the  sake  of  stamp¬ 
ing  that  individual  impress  on  the  job 
in  its  concluding  stage,  he  will  tod 
patiently  enough  through  the  least 
stimulating  parts  of  the  body  work. 
It  is  the  outcropping  of  a  vein  in  his 
nature  which  has  come  down  to  him 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who, 
when  they  grooved  and  winged  an  ar¬ 
row,  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
relieve  its  soberer  features  with  a  bit 
of  color,  even  though  the  only  eye 
likely  to  see  it  would  be  that  of  the 
most  unappreciative  of  hunted  game. 

Reviving  Industrial  Arts. 

Fortunately,  the  government  has  of 
recent  years  recognized  the  pointings 
of  wisdom  in  this  domain,  and,  instead 
of  longer  repressing  the  Indian  thirst 
for  beauty  as  if  it  were  only  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  barbarism  still  lingering 
in  his  mortal  system,  has  treated  it  as 
a  potential  excellence,  needed  only  to 
be  directed  into  practical  channels.  To 
this  end,  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Carlisle  School,  Mr.  Friedman,  is 
revising  its  industrial  course  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  weeding  out  trades  which 
either  are  already  too  crowded  in  the 
larger  world  to  welcome  fresh  recruits 
from  such  a  source,  or  do  not  appeal 
to  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  enough  to  stir  his  zeal.  Some  of 
the  shops  will  therefore  be  eliminated 
entirely,  or  continued  only  in  combi¬ 
nation  with,  and  subordination  to  oth¬ 
ers  of  a  cognate  order  which  have  been 
marked  for  retention;  while  those 
which  are  retained  will  be  proportion¬ 
ately  strengthened  by  the  contraction 
of  the  general  programme  and  the 
concentration  of  outlay  at  those  points 
which  give  the  best  promise  of  sub¬ 
stantial  returns. 

The  printing  department  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  which  will  be  kept  in 


place.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  E.  K. 
Miller,  a  man  who  has  few  superiors 
in  his  craft  anywhere  in  the  country. 
He  not  only  knows  its  mechanical  side 
from  top  to  bottom,  but  he  has  the 
taste  and  the  eye  of  the  born  artist.  He 
possesses,  moreover,  exceptional  ability 
for  handling  Indian  boys,  setting  astir 
within  them  whatever  there  is  to  come 
out,  arousing  their  pride  in  thorough 
work,  and  their  ambition  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  white  competitors 
with  whom  they  must  contend  when 
they  pass  from  the  school  into  active 
life.  His  sympathy  with  his  class  is 
keen,  and  is  felt  by  them,  which 
doubtless  accounts  in  no  small  degree 
for  his  success.  The  best  test  of  the 
value  of  his  work  is,  of  course,  the 
comments  of  the  master  critics  of  ty¬ 
pography  on  its  products,  and  these 
have  uniformly  been  most  flattering. 
The  next  best  is  the  readiness  with 
which  his  pupils  find  positions  when 
they  leave  school. 

Indians  Who  Have  Done  Welt. 

Some  of  the  letters  the  self-support¬ 
ing  boys  write  back  to  their  teachers 
and  former  companions  tell  a  pleasant 
story.  One,  a  Pawnee,  is  employed  on 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Oklahoma,  where 
he  is  getting  twenty  dollars  a  week. 
He  says: 

I  work  at  night — from  six  to  three  in  the 
morning.  I  am  the  night  foreman,  and  do 
all  the  makeup  of  the  paper,  under  the  di¬ 
rection,  of  course,  of  the  telegraphic  editor. 

A  Chippewa,  who  was  earning  sev¬ 
enty  dollars  a  month  on  a  newspaper 
in  Michigan,  decided  to  join  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  and,  supposing  that 
his  employers  would  not  care  to  pay 
him  union  wages,  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  they 
had  shown  him  in  the  past.  To  his 
surprise  they  refused  to  let  him  go 
on  that  account,  and  at  once  raised  his 
pay  to  twenty  dollars  a  week.  He  is 
a  progressive,  in  a  place  which  has 
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hitherto  been  rather  backward,  and  he 
writes: 

Have  a  fine  thing  here,  and  am  kicking 
out  the  old  stuff;  have  been  extravagant, 
but  am  bringing  in  the  business,  so  I  get 
the  best  of  support  and  good  words. 

A  Pima,  who  is  doing  job  printing 
in  Kansas,  tells  about  a  printing  firm 
in  a  neighborng  town,  who  after  see¬ 
ing  some  of  his  work,  asked  him  to 
come  over  to  their  place  and  take 
charge  of  a  job  they  were  about  to  get 
out.  They  had  a  pretty  bad  old  press, 
he  says  — 

— and  the  ink  was  about  as  hard  as  brick. 
After  mixing  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  varnish, 
and  coal  oil,  I  got  it  to  working  alright. 
When  changing  the  packing  1  had  to  craw  l 
all  over  the  press  to  get  to  the  reel  and  the 
little  catch  that  held  it,  and  it  was  on  the 
other  side  from  that  of  the  press  at  the 
school.  The  type  was  old  and  battered  up. 

I  worked  six  days  for  them  and  cleared 
$19.45. 

This  boy  is  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  has  been  working  for  two 
years  in  his  present  place.  His  em¬ 
ployer  frankly  confesses — in  private, 
naturally — to  never  having  paid  him 
all  he  is  worth,  lest  his  head  should  be 
turned,  but  gives  him  now7  from  $17 
to  $20  a  week,  with  promises  of  grad¬ 
ual  advancement. 

These  are  merely  a  few  illustrative 
samples,  chosen  from  many.  Not  one 
of  the  young  men  quoted  is  a  graduate, 
in  the  sense  of  having  carried  off  a  di¬ 
ploma.  It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Miller’s 
policy  in  advising  with  his  boys  about 
their  careers,  to  lay  all  possible  stress 
on  acquiring  a  sense  of  proflficencv  rath¬ 
er  than  on  the  possession  of  academic 
testimonials,  and  when  a  boy  shows  an 
ambition  to  get  out  and  begin  his  in¬ 
dependent  struggle  for  a  livelihood  his 
preceptor  holds  him  back  only  till  as¬ 
sured  that  he  really  can  take  care  of 
himself,  and  has  the  stamina  to  “stick.” 
The  recognition  of  the  psychological 
moment  requires  both  hearty  interest 
and  good  judgment,  and  Mr.  Miller 
has  plenty  of  both. 


The  letters  the  boys  write  to  their 
friends  are  not  always  filled  with  tech¬ 
nical  or  business  matters.  I  cannot 
forbear  citing  a  paragraph  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  Cherokee,  who  is  already 
“making  good” and  showing,  in  the  po¬ 
sition  he  now  holds,  that  he  has  initia¬ 
tive  and  executive  ability  as  well  as 
skill.  Mentioning  his  astonishment 
at  learning  that  a  certain  young  man  of 
his  acquaintance  had  recently  been 
married,  he  remarks: 

1  join  in  congratulations.  I  hope  that  he 
has  a  good  woman,  and  one  interested  in 
his  work.  However,  that  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  it  may  have  a  tendency  to 
make  him  work  all  the  harder,  and  prove 
to  her  that  to  be  able  to  make  beautiful 
books  is  the  highest  joy  a  man  can  know- 
next  to  having  a  beautiful  and  good  wife,  of 
course. 

Is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  such 
a  message  from  one,  who,  less  than  a 
score  of  years  ago,  was  a  heathen  sav¬ 
age  of  the  sort  that  Sunday-school 
children  contribute  their  pennies  to 
convert  ? 

SHERMAN  AND  CURTIS 
ARE  INDIAN’S  FRIENDS. 

ICE-PRESIDENT  SHER¬ 
MAN’S  most  notable  work  in 
the  House  of  Representatives 
was  done  in  connection  with  his  du¬ 
ties  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  He  was  one  of  the 
minority  members  of  this  committee  in 
the  53d  Congress,  and  in  the  following 
Congress  he  became  its  chairman.  He 
held  this  chairmanship  for  fourteen 
years,  being  at  the  head  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  when  he  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President. 

In  all  but  the  last  two  years  of  Mr. 
Sherman’s  chairmanship  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee 
w7as  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Kansas.  Messrs. 
Sherman  and  Curtis  were  always  the 
Republican  conferrees  on  the  Indian 
appropriation  bills. 
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When  Mr. Curtis  entered  the  Senate 
he  was  assigned  to  a  place  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  he 
still  holds.  He  has  a  trace  of  Kaw 
blood  in  his  veins  and  is  proud  of  his 
Indian  ancestry.  Ever  since  he  en¬ 
tered  Congress,  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  Senator  Curtis  has  made  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Indian  matters,  and  he  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  authority  in  either  branch  of 
Congress  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
various  tribes. 

For  some  years  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes  the  so-called 
Curtis  act  was  the  principal  law  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Next  to  Senator  Curtis  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  took  rank  as  an  authority  on  Indian 
affairs.  It  was  under  his  chairmanship 
of  the  committee  that  legislation  was 
enacted  for  closing  up  the  affairs  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes,  including  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  the  lands,  making  of  rolls  of 
citizens  and  generally  paving  the  way 
for  the  admission  of  the  new  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  chairmanship  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  not 
a  desirable  post.  It  means  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  criticism.  Mr.  Sherman 
filled  this  difficult  place  with  marked 
success.  He  made  many  summer  ex¬ 
cursions  to  the  Indian  Reservations. 

When  his  name  was  suggested  for 
Vice-President  at  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion  in  1908  his  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  came  from  Western  States,  where 
he  was  known  on  account  of  his  work 
on  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  He 
had  the  solid  vote  of  Oklahoma,  his 
nomination  being  seconded  by  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  that  territory.  He  received 
the  votes  of  all  the  territories  in  the 
convention. — New  York  Tribune. 

A  CORRECTION. 

N  I'HE  article  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Kellogg,  ‘The  Looting  of  the 
Senecas’  Estate,”  appearing  in  the 
1  HF,  Rf.D  MAN  for  June,  the  follow¬ 
ing  error  occurs:  the  name  William 


Spring,  appearing  under  one  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations,  should  have  been  Adam 
Spring.  We  make  this  correction  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  author  of  the 
article. 

INDIAN  IN  POLITICS. 

NITED  States  Senator  Robert 
E.  Owen,  Representative  Char¬ 
les  Carter  and  others  have  made 
it  evident  that  some  of  our  best  states¬ 
men  are  to  be  found  among  men  in 
whose  veins  there  How  s  a  strain  of  In¬ 
dian  blood.  The  Indian  citizen  is 
making  good  in  business,  statesman¬ 
ship  and  politics;  at  least  in  Oklahoma. 
From  time  to  time  new  candidates 
from  this  race  are  coming  to  the  front, 
and  a  recent  applicant  for  political 
honors  is  William  Hazlett  of  Fort 
Cobb,  scion  of  a  famous  member  of 
the  Blackfoot  tube,  who  is  a  Carlisle 
graduate,  formerly  in  the  banking 
business  and  now  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Hazlett  (William  Ha/lett, 
Class  1895,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Indian 
School)  is  standing  for  the  democratic 
nomination  for  state  senator  from  the 
f  ifteenth  district,  and  that  he  has  no 
opponent  for  the  nomination  is  a  strong 
testimonial  as  to  his  popularity,  good 
character  and  ability. — Oklahoman , 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  April  23,  1910. 

FINE  RECORD. 

H  E  president  of  the  Carlisle  Indi¬ 
an  School,  writing  in  I'HE  RED 
MAN  calls  attention  to  the  fine 
record  of  graduates  of  this  institution. 
He  says  that  of  570  graduates  more 
than  half  are  earning  their  living  “in 
competition  with  whites  away  from 
the  reservation,  and  have  forever  been 
eliminated  from  any  so-called  Indian 
problem.  Carlisle  is  an  industrial 
school  and  its  way  of  solv  ing  the  In¬ 
dian  problem  is  admirable.  The  train¬ 
ed  red  man  is  pretty  likely  to  be  a  good 
citizen. — Hartford ,  (Conn.)  Paper. 
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L.  H.  Dagenette,  an  Ottawa,  an¬ 
other  Carlisle  student  who  stands  well, 
is  now  located  in  Miami,  Okla.  He  is 
married  to  Miss  Ollie  Harris  and  to¬ 
gether  they  have  established  ;  home 
which  he  writes  is  a  constant  enjoyment 
to  them.  He  considers  there  is  no  life 
like  that  on  a  farm,  if  well  conducted. 
Besides  80  acres  of  good  farm  land, 
well  stocked,  he  has  money  placed  in 
bank.  H  e  also  held  lucrative  positions 
for  the  government  and  in  Civil  life,  his 
salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  $125  per 
month.  He  writes:  "I  wish  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  Carlisle  for  the 
many  good  advantages  that  she  gave 
me  while  1  was  under  her  discipline, 
but  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  did  not  take 
the  opportunity  as  I  should.  I  would 
like  to  tell  all  the  Indian  boys  and  girls 
to  take  advantage  of  their  school  days 
and  make  the  best  of  them  while  they 
are  young,  for  if  they  put  it  off  too 
long  their  chances  may  be  gone." 

Louis  Bayhylle,  a  Pawnee,  is  located 
at  Pawnee  City,  Oklahoma.  He  is 
Interpreter  at  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Pawnee;  is  also  engaged  in  farming; 
owns  a  lot  and  house  in  Pawnee  City, 
a  house  and  farm  two  miles  from 
Pawnee,  28  acres  of  which  is  planted 
in  corn.  He  is  also  the  possessor  of  7 
head  of  horses,  wagons  and  farming 
implements  and  $1200  in  Bank.  He 
writes:  I  was  sent,  in  1882,  to  Old 
Carlisle  while  quite  young,  being  only 
nine  years  old,  and  remained  there 
nearly  five  years  and  the  education  I 
received  there  has  enabled  me  to  com¬ 
pete  with  my  white  neighbors  and  to 
earn  my  own  living.  I  could  not  com¬ 
mence  to  try  to  thank  my  teachers 
who  all  had  their  trials  with  me  while 
at  school.” 

Margaret  Nason  Brigham,  member 
of  the  Chippewa  tribe,  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  school  when  only  six  years 
old,  since  the  death  of  her  husband. 


the  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Brigham,  has 
been  living  with  her  parents  in  Bena. 
Minnesota.  After  leaving  here  she 
graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  Lin¬ 
coln  Institute,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools,  and  the  St.  Cloud  Normal 
School.  Before  her  marriage  she  taught 
in  the  white  schools  of  Cass  and 
Ithaca  counties,  Minn.  Besides  her 
allotment  land  she  owns  a  house 
valued  at  $800  and  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  a  small  income  from  her  earnings 
in  the  past. 

Louis  Trombla,  a  Potawatomi,  is 
married  and  living  at  Shawnee,  Okla. 
He  holds  the  position  of  machinist 
helper  with  a  Kansas  railroad.  He  al¬ 
so  served  as  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Service  holding  the  position  two  years. 
He  own;  a  comfortable  four  room 
house  in  Shawnee,  located  near  the 
main  portion  of  the  town.  His  rule 
of  life  is  worthy  of  all  to  follow  for 
he  says:  '1  do  not  know  of  very 
much  interest  connected  with  my  life. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  a  simple,  honest  life,  trying  every 
day  to  do  the  best  that  1  can.’ 

William  LaPointe,  member  of  the 
Chippewa  tribe,  of  Odanan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  follows  the  business  of  builder  and 
contractor  in  which  business  he  and 
his  brother  have  been  engaged  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  has  prospered 
and  through  his  energy  and  ability  is 
now  the  owner  of  a  seven  room  1  y-z 
story  building,  a  corner  lot  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Odanah,  built  and  furnished  by 
himself,  230  acres  stump  land,  80  acres 
timber  land,  a  10  acre  truck  farm  with 
house  and  barn,  and  $6000  in  bank. 

Richard  Rusk,  an  Osage,  of  Han¬ 
ning,  Oklahoma,  writes:  "Our  town  of 
Hanning  is  one  of  the  best  in  N.  E. 
Oklahoma  and  consists  of  1500  whites 
and  500  Indians.  I  own  one  stone 
store-building  renting  for  $35,  one 
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frame  dwelling  renting  for  $15.  and 
160  acres  of  land.'  After  leaving 
Carlisle  he  attended  school  at  Chilocco. 
He  is  heir  to  656  acres  of  land  and  his 
time  is  occupied  in  superintending  his 
ow  n  and  his  family’s  property. 

Joseph  M .  Nash.  Winnebago,  is  liv¬ 
ing  with  his  w  ife  and  son  in  Thurston. 
Neb.  His  home  is  a  fine  $6000  resi¬ 
dence  on  beautiful  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  a  lake.  He  writes:  "I  have  work¬ 
ed  hard  and  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  increased  value  in  land.  I  have 
tried  to  teach  all  young  men  that  1 
have  met  with  my  success  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  my  honesty.  I  have  today 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  paying 
drug  store.” 

Isaac  T.  Williams,  an  Ottawa,  is 
married  and  living  at  Miami,  Oklaho¬ 
ma.  He  holds  the  position  of  sub-mail- 
carrier,  and  at  present  writing  owns  80 
acresof  land,  a  good  supply  of  stock,  500 
chickens  and  $1500  in  money.  Be¬ 
fore  locating  at  Oklahoma  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  15  years  in  the  railroad  ser¬ 
vice  in  Philadelphia,  working  up  from 
brakeman  to  conductor. 

Raymond  B.  Meat,  a  Cheyenne,  is 
now  liv  ing  at  Kingfisher.  Okla.  Owing 
to  his  industry  and  thrift  he  not  only 
has  money  to  his  credit  in  bank  but 
owns  two  horses,  two  mules,  a  house, 
barn,  one  road  wagon,  one  spring 
wagon,  a  buggy  and  farm  implements. 
Since  leaving  Carlisle  he  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  positions  of  trust  under  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Isadore  Labedie,  a  Miami,  is  now 
Mrs.  Thomas  Smith,  living  in  Miama, 
Oklahoma.  In  her  statement  as  to  her 
present  life  she  says:  "I  have  a  nice 
home,  five  children  to  take  care  of,  lots 
of  chickens  and  ducks  and  a  garden 
to  look  after.  I  have  100  acres  of 
land,  15  head  of  cattle,  7  head  of 
horses,  a  house,  barn  and  other  build¬ 
ings.” 


Edith  A.  Baily,  a  Sioux,  of  Sisseton, 
S.  D.,  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  four 
years  in  that  state.  She  owns  160 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  While 
her  intention  is  to  go  further  west  to 
take  up  a  claim,  she  will  continue  in 
her  present  vocation  of  teaching.  Her 
latest  investment  is  a  piano  which  she 
intends  taking  with  her  “for company.” 

W.  C.  Jones,  a  Sioux,  is  now  located 
at  Santee  Agency,  owning  a  half  interest 
in  a  store  there.  He  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  people,  by  whom  he  has 
been  elected  to  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  among  them.  He  w  rites:  “For 
this  reason  I  have  to  thank  God  for 
what  Carlisle  has  done  for  me  and  for 
having  been  to  that  school.” 

Clay  Domieah,  an  Apache,  is  married 
to  a  schoolmate  of  his  own  tribe  and 
living  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  He  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  and  also  serves  the 
government  in  the  capacity  of  scout, 
which  position  he  has  held  for  three 
years.  While  not  a  land  owner,  he  is 
the  possessor  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle. 

Edward  Wolf,  a  Cherokee,  is  in  the 
Chocolate  Factory  at  Hershey,  Pa. 
When  he  first  entered  there  he  was 
employed  by  the  day,  but  is  now  on 
piece  work  earning  from  two  to  four 
dollars  a  day.  During  the  summer  he 
plays  with  the  Hershey  Band  which 
gives  concerts  every  evening  at  the 
park. 

Louis  St.  Cyr,  a  Winnebago,  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  at  Winnebago,  Neb. 
He  owns  two  houses,  renting  one  and 
living  in  the  other.  He  is  engaged 
chiefly  in  farming  and  at  his  trade  of 
carpentry. 

Simon  C.  Johnson,  a  Cherokee,  is 
farming  for  two  ladies  at  Tullytown, 
Pa.,  with  whom  he  enjoys  a  pleasant 
home.  He  has  money  to  his  credit  at 
the  bank,  drawing  interest. 


UNCTUALITY  is 
the  quality  first  after 
honesty.  Truthful¬ 
ness,  exactness,  and 
care  are  qualities 
above  price.  Refinement  and 
politeness  of  manner,  with 
neatness  of  person,  are  the 
first  marks  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman,  while  gentleness 
of  voice  and  careful  speech 
are  the  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  well-bred.  If, 
in  addition,  one  is  careful  and 
orderly  in  the  performance 
of  every  task,  then  indeed  is 
there  a  place  forward  in  the 
ranks  of  workers  for  him. 
If  all  who  must  work  for  a 
living  were  ambitious  to  per¬ 
form  every  duty  in  the  best 
manner,  always  with  prompt¬ 
ness,  not  haste,  with  neatness 
and  order,  not  confusion, 
there  would  be  for  such  no 
idle  days  without  income.” 
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LOCATION  The  ^nc^'an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


HISTORY  The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid- 
•  ed  for  by  an  Act  ofthe  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PRESENT  present  P'ant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam- 

PLANT  P^S’  to2ether  with  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

1  he  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

ACADEMIC  -^e  acac*ern'c  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 
including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 
Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADES  lostruction  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 

OUTING  The  Outmg  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
SYSTEM  tended  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
•  them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PURPOSE  The  alm,  °f  the  Carllsle  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 
homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty  . 

Number  of  Students  in  attendance,  August  25,  1910 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 

Total  Number  of  Graduates 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate 


..  75 
..  888 
4693 
.  583 

4110 


RESULTS.  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers  etc  in 
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teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men.  professional  men.  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
of  this  inimitable  production  of 
the  Navaho  squaw;  finest  weave, 
the  cleanest  wool,  the  most  artistic  color  corn- 
nations,  the  most  symbolic  patterns,  and 
never  a  blanket  made  up  with  Cotton  Warp. 
Hit  takes  much  special  attention  and  careful 
inspection  to  assemble  a  line  of  these  goods 
like  ours,  but  we  do  not  care  to  encourage 
these  Indians  to  make  anything  but  the  best 
handicraft.  fflWe  have  these  goods  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns  and  combinations — the  grey 
and  black,  the  white,  grey  and  black,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  colors,  bright  red  and 
Indian  red.  II  We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices 
or  to  give  any  other  information,  fl  Address 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  1910:  By  M.  Friedman,  Supt. 

discussing  the  kind  of  education  which  the 
Carlisle  School  gives  to  the  youth  who  are 
members  of  the  race  of  our  American  Indians 
Chief  Justice  Horace  E.  Deemer  (of  Iowa),  in  a 
letter  to  the  undersigned,  said:  "My  only  regret 
is  that  such  a  system  of  education  is  not  given  to 
white  men  as  well  as  red."  Briefly,  that  is  the 
opinion  expressed  in  letters  received  during  the 
year  from  hundreds  of  the  most  prominent  people 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
scores  of  America's  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  seems  to 
have  become  a  settled  conviction  among  those  who  have  carefully 
looked  into  the  subject  that  Carlisle’s  scheme  of  education  is  based  not 
only  upon  rational  principles  of  psychology,  but  that  it  more  finitely 
fits  the  real  needs  of  the  American  Indian. 

Carlisle  is  a  vocational  school.  It  is  neither  a  college  nor  a  univer¬ 
sity.  Its  efforts  have  been  consistently  in  the  direction  of  providing 
thorough  training  for  Indian  boys  and  girls  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  honest,  law-abiding,  industrious,  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship. 

Student  Body. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  salient  factor  which  indicates  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Carlisle  school  among  the  Indians  of  America  than  the 
character  of  its  present  student  body.  This  institution  has  attracted 
to  its  doors  some  of  the  most  purposeful  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Indians  of  the  various  tribes.  The  Indians’  status  in  the  United  States 
is  more  advanced  than  was  the  case  some  few  years  ago.  The  Indian 
people  are  progressing;  they  are  being  educated;  are  more  industrious; 
lean  less  on  the  Government;  exercise  more  independence  of  thought 
and  action;  and  are  rapidly  becoming  property  owners.  It  means 
much  for  the  reputation  of  an  institution  when  it  can  obtain  the  vol¬ 
untary  attendance  of  progressive  young  people  who  have  a  definite  ob¬ 
jective. 
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At  the  time  this  report  is  being  written,  the  average  age  of  the  boys 
at  Carlisle  is  nineteen  years,  and  that  of  the  girls  is  eighteen  years. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  send  out  a  dragnet  of  soliciting  agents  over 
all  the  United  States  to  bring  in  our  students  by  force  or  cajolery,  al¬ 
though  three  hundred  new  students  are  enrolled  each  year.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  same  dignified  means  used  by  our  American  colleges; 
namely,  interesting  them  in  the  kind  of  education  which  they  can  re¬ 
ceive,  and  placing  before  them,  by  means  of  printed  matter,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  school. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  past  school  year  has  been  971/4, 
a  slight  increase  over  the  attendance  of  last  year.  The  total  enrol¬ 
ment  was  1,083. 

Health. 

Before  coming  to  Carlisle,  all  students  are  carefully  examined  by 
a  physician,  and  after  they  arrive  at  the  school  their  health  is  carefully 
safeguarded.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  epidemics  and 
the  general  health  of  the  student  body  was  never  better.  The  delicate 
students  have  been  given  careful  attention  in  the  well-appointed,  splen¬ 
didly-equipped,  and  thoroughly  manned  hospital. 

The  outdoor  pavilions  for  students  with  a  tendency  toward  tuber¬ 
culosis  have  been  the  means  of  building  up  a  number  of  these  incipient 
cases.  A  report  made  by  the  resident  physician  indicates  that  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-six  cases  that  were  treated,  there  was  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  health  of  twenty-one. 

Telegraphy. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
various  courses  of  instruction.  In  the  academic  department  an  addi¬ 
tional  branch  has  been  added  to  the  existing  curriculum;  namely  that 
of  telegraphy.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Indians  are  exceptionally 
well  adapted  for  the  taking  up  of  the  study  of  this  subject,  having  a  keen¬ 
ly  developed  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch.  A  railroad  man  with  twelve 
years’  experience  in  practical  railroad  work  has  been  instructing  the 
students  in  this  department  and  reports  remarkable  progress  among  the 
students.  They  are  patient,  seem  to  grasp  the  details  rapidly,  and 
have  a  real  liking  for  the  work.  Attendance  in  this  department  has 
been  limited  to  a  carefully  selected  number  of  the  more  advanced 
students,  and  it  is  aimed  in  the  future,  more  and  more,  to  restrict  ad¬ 
mission  to  those  who  have  a  good  preparatory  education.  There  is  a 
large  demand  for  telegraph  operators  and  railroad  agents  over  all  the 
country,  especially  in  the  West,  where  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
keep  men  at  some  of  the  lonely  stations  in  the  desert  and  mountain 
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regions.  Indians  would  not  object  to  being  alone  in  these  places. 

Already  three  of  our  boys  have  been  engaged  by  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  and  excellent  reports  of  their  progress  come  in.  The 
superintendent,  in  speaking  of  their  work,  adds  the  comment,  "They 
ought  to  be  especially  successful  because  of  of  their  repose  and  lack 
of  nervousness  under  the  strain  of  the  work."  This  pressure  drives 
many  white  men  out  of  the  business  prematurely  because  their  health 
has  given  away. 

Business  Department. 

Continued  progress  characterizes  the  work  of  the  Business  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  we  stated  when  this  work  was  first  organized,  it  is  our  aim 
to  make  it  of  twofold  value:  first,  to  give  to  all  the  students  in  the 
four  upper  grades  of  the  academic  department  drill  and  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  good  business — in  the  preparation  of  ordinary  bus¬ 
iness  forms,  in  accurate  and  tactful  correspondence,  and  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  bookkeeping;  second,  to  train  a  selected  number  of  young 
men  and  young  women  as  clerks,  stenographers,  and  bookkeepers, 
who  can,  immediately  on  completion  of  the  course,  take  positions 
either  in  the  Government  Service  or  in  the  business  world.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  an  examination  was 
given  to  those  in  the  advanced  classes,  in  which  they  did  well.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  the  advanced  students  have  been  given  practical 
training  in  the  actual  office  work  of  administration  here  at  the  school. 

In  this  work  we  are  not  striving  for  numbers,  nor  to  make  a  spec¬ 
tacular  display,  but  it  is  felt  that,  because  of  the  careful  selection  of  the 
students,  and  with  the  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  training 
which  is  given  them,  those  who  are  graduated  will  be  competent,  and 
capable  of  earning  a  good  livelihood  at  their  chosen  vocation. 

Educational  Museum. 

The  Educational  Musem  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report  has  been 
constantly  augmented  by  additional  exhibits  and  materials  which  have 
been  selected  with  great  care  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
serves  as  an  added  instrument  of  educational  benefit  in  the  hands  of 
the  grade  teacher,  and  the  many  exhibits  help  to  elucidate  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  to  many  students  abstract  matter  in  the  textbook. 

Course  of  Study. 

The  Course  of  Study  has  been  completed  and  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  In  all  of  its  essentials  it  conforms  with  the  courses  of 
study  used  in  the  various  states.  The  time  has  passed  when  people 
argue  that  Indian  education  should  be  radically  different  in  matters  of 
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procedure,  subject  matter,  and  the  general  principles  involved  from 
elementary  education  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  thousands  of  public  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  However,  we  have  taken  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  several  hundred  such  courses  of  study  and  adapt¬ 
ed  this  material  to  our  needs,  with  the  result  that  our  young  people  ob¬ 
tain  a  thoroughly  common-sense  education;  furthermore,  if  they  so  de¬ 
sire,  it  will  serve  them  as  a  vehicle  or  stepping-stone  for  continuing 
their  education  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  wherever  they  may  be. 

Practical  Training  in  the  Fundamentals. 

In  this  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  very  important 
matter  both  to  teachers  and  to  administrators.  Compelling  attention, 
we  hear  the  cry  of  alarm  and  criticism  from  business  men,  manufact¬ 
urers,  and  professional  men  that  too  many  students  leave  the  public 
schools  without  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of  knowledge; 
namely,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  aim  to  add  more 
advanced  branches  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  so-called  classics,  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  too  many  schools  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fundamentals  in  education;  and  so  in  our  Indian  schools  this  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
An  Indian  boy  or  girl  who  completes  the  work  in  our  schools  should  at 
least  be  able  to  add  accurately  a  column  of  figures,  speak  intelligently 
and  grammatically,  and  to  write  a  legible,  correctly-spelled,  and  prop¬ 
erly-formed  letter;  not  that  education  consists  merely  in  the  doing  of 
these  things,  but  in  this  practical  business  world  a  man’s  education  is 
too  often  judged  by  these  standards.  In  our  introduction  of  this  and 
that  branch  of  so-called  higher  education,  and  even  in  the  inclusion  of 
industrial  branches,  care  should  be  taken  that  when  a  boy  or  girl  leaves 
an  Indian  school  supported  by  the  federal  government  that  he  or  she 
should  have  a  thorough  grounding  and  preparation  in  these  things. 
Teachers  and  officials  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  others  who  are  in 
a  position  to  know,  who  have  read  letters  prepared  by  some  of  the 
graduates  of  our  schools  and  have  witnessed  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  common  affairs  of  their  country  and  of  every-day  life, 
will  agree  that  this  whole  subject  is  of  too  much  vital  consequence  to 
be  slipped  by. 

Industrial  Departments. 

The  Industrial  Departments  of  the  school  have  been  perfected  and 
enlarged  to  the  end  that  more  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  various 
courses  of  instruction.  We  now  have  a  group  of  shop  buildings 
which  forms  one  of  the  best  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  with 
thorough  courses  of  study,  excellent  equipment,  and  every  facility  for 
teaching  the  various  trades. 
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During  the  year  harnessmaking  has  been  dropped  as  a  separate  de¬ 
partment  of  trades’  instruction.  This  action  was  taken  for  the  reason 
that  very  few  students  completing  such  a  trade  find  remunerative 
employment  on  the  outside.  There  is  little  demand  now-a-days  for 
men  who  make  harness  by  hand;  likewise,  for  harness  repairers,  such 
work  usually  being  done  in  the  small  towns  by  cobblers. 

After  all,  the  only  test  in  such  a  matter  should  be  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  student,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  teach  only  those 
things  which  the  boys  and  girls  can  make  use  of  when  their  school  days 
are  over.  Harnessmaking  will  be  continued  from  now  on  merely  in 
connection  with  cobblery,  which  is  a  good  trade  for  a  few  students, 
and  for  which  there  is  an  outside  demand. 

Students  with  a  good  preparatory  education  have  been  permitted  to 
spend  the  entire  day  at  industrial  pursuits,  thus  shortening  the  neces¬ 
sary  period  of  apprenticeship. 

Agriculture. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  during  the  past  year  in  developing  and 
improving  the  department  of  agriculture.  Although  all  Indians  will 
not  become  farmers,  we  believe  that,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all 
own  land  and  most  of  them  live  in  agricultural  regions,  many  will 
follow  this  pursuit.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the  only 
salvation  for  our  Indians  is  to  make  farmers  of  them  all,  any  more 
than  I  accept  a  similar  policy  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
whites.  This  statement  is  made  advisedly,  because  more  than  half  of 
our  graduates  are  earning  a  living  entirely  away  from  the  reservation; 
and  out  of  a  total  of  514  graduates  only  54  are  engaged  in  farming. 
There  is  no  reason  based  on  practical  experience  why  an  Indian 
should  not  become  a  good  carpenter,  bricklayer,  blacksmith,  or  paint¬ 
er,  and  find  remunerative  employment,  as  to  become  a  successful 
farmer.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Indians 
will  necessarily  choose  farming  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  it  is 
incumbent  on  our  schools  to  give  practical  training  along  this  line. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  our 
farm  and  dairy  are  being  systematically  developed  and  improved,  so 
that  every  young  man  who  chooses  farming  as  a  vocation  can,  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  receive  thorough  instruction  in  down-to-date  methods  and  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  subject.  The  students  are  also  taught 
how  to  meet  and  solve  the  crude  conditions  at  their  homes. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  a  new  dairy  barn  which  will  be 
finished  very  shortly.  In  all  respects  it  will  be  modern  and  complete. 
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One  of  the  things  which  it  will  put  an  end  to  is  the  dreadful  loss 
which  Carlisle  has  suffered  each  year  from  tubercular  cows.  In  the 
past  three  years  this  has  amounted  to  an  average  of  $1,200  annually. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  detailed  to  this  school  for  ad¬ 
visory  work  Mr.  George  A.  Billings,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  and  he  has  aided  us  materially  in  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  department. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  on  the  farms,  the  crops 
having  been  abundant.  There  have  been  sufficient  vegetables  for  the 
students’  use,  and  the  poultry  division  and  piggery  have  furnished  a 
large  amount  of  products  for  the  use  of  the  school,  besides  the  dispos¬ 
ing  of  much  in  the  markets. 

Improvements. 

In  enumerating  the  improvements  in  the  various  departments  of 
instruction,  it  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  state  briefly  the  building  im¬ 
provements  and  additions  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  two 
years.  These  include  a  building  containing  four  flats  of  four  rooms  and 
and  a  bath  each  (used  as  quarters  for  teachers);  a  large  printing  office 
built  of  brick;  two  cottages;  a  fire  house;  a  two-story  brick  addition  to 
the  academic  building;  three  large  open-air  pavilions  connected  with  the 
hospital;  the  entire  remodeling  of  the  shop  building;  a  large  building 
known  as  Athletic  Quarters;  a  new  warehouse  for  condemning  unserv¬ 
iceable  property;  a  two-story  shop  storehouse;  together  with  a  host  of 
minor  improvements  to  old  buildings  and  the  present  plant.  A  large 
portion  of  this  building  has  been  done  by  the  school  force,  and  it  has 
afforded  to  our  student  apprentices  excellent  experience  in  practical 
building  operations. 

Report  of  Bakery. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 


207,368  Loaves  bread,  at  3  cts.  a  loaf .  $6,221.04 

7,122  Pies,  at  6)4  cts.  each .  462.93 

4,285  dozen  Rolls,  at  7%  cts.  a  dozen .  328.52 

3,697  lbs.  Cakes,  at  7  cts.  a  lb . .  .  .  258.79 

3,711  lbs.  Corn  bread,  at  2  cts.  a  lb . .  74.22 

341  dozen  Cinnamon  buns,  at  8  cts.  a  dozen .  27.28 

292  lbs.  Ginger  bread,  at  7  cts.  a  lb .  20.44 

55  lbs.  Crackers,  at  5  cts.  a  lb .  2.75 


Value  of  goods  baked  during  the  year .  $7,395.97 

Cost  of  material  (including  coal  burned) .  5,574.40 


Value  of  labor  performed .  $1,821.57 


Report  of  Blacksmith  Shop. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

New  Vehicles— Buggies,  carts,  carriages,  express  wagon,  mail  wagon, 
wagonette,  etc . 


$345.50 
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New  Tools— Brick  hammers,  driving  hammers,  hammers,  pinchers  rock 

drills,  tongs,  weed  diggers,  etc .  49.45 

General  Repairing — Farm  implements,  farm  wagons,  school  stable,  etc  484.70 

Horse  Shoeing— Farm  and  stable .  135.60 

(Shoes  made  and  driven  on . $112.60) 

(Shoes  reset  .  23.00) 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year . $1,015.25 

Cost  of  material  used . . .  240.50 


Value  of  labor  performed .  $774.75 

Report  of  Carpenter  Shop. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

Work  to  date  on  Dairy  Bam .  . $3,142.70 

1  Storehouse . . . . .  946.00 

1  Bonehouse  and  2  Storage  rooms . . .  468.25 

Athletic  Quarters — Improvements  at . . . . .  206.00 

1  Addition  to  Lumber  house . . .  .  185.00 

1  Bridge . . .  154.59 

Other  Improvements — Office,  Large  Boys’  Reading  Room. . . .  69.15 

Extensive  repairs  to  buildings — Girls’  Quarters,  Large  Boys’  Quarters, 

Small  Boys’  Quarters  and  Teachers’  Quarters .  1,362.17 

General  Repairs  (from  an  itemized  list) .  322.79 

Miscellaneous  work..  . . . . . .  276.41 

295  Articles  made — Brackets,  chart  frame,  chest,  coat  hangers,  curtain 
pole,  cutting  board,  door  sash,  drawing  boards,  easels,  feed  box,  frac¬ 
ture  box,  frames,  keyboard,  ladders,  mallets,  paperholders,  rolling 
pin,  snow  shovels,  splints,  storm  sash,  straight-edge,  tool-boxes,  etc.  446.38 
81  pieces  furniture  made — Banking  counter,  bookcases,  cabinets,  chairs, 
clothes  chests  and  bins,  cradle,  cupboards,  office  desk,  rocking  chairs, 
registers’  desk,  stands,  show  cases,  tables,  towel  racks,  etc .  1,582.81 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year . $9,162.25 

Cost  of  material  used . .  5,014.08 


Value  labor  performed . $4,148.17 

Report  of  Heating  and  Plumbing  Departments. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

Boiler  house . . . $  817.00 

New  Machinery  at  Laundry  — Putting  in . . — .  608.54 

New  Machinery  at  Shoe  Shop — Putting  in .  218.69 

Bakery  Oven . 197.00 

Drinking  Fountains — Installing . . . . .  64.00 

Radiators — Girls’  Quarters,  Large  Boys’  Quarters,  Printing  department, 

and  Sewing  room . . . . .  -----  88.30 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — Reheating . 37.00 

Blacksmith  Shop — Coil  in . . . — .  35.78 

Bridge — Railing  on . . .  28.02 

General  Repairs  (from  an  itemized  list) .  2,742.49 

Cow  Barn — Work  on  to  date . . .  400.00 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year  . $5,236.82 

Cost  of  material  used . .  . .  2,320.17 


Value  of  labor  performed . $2,916.65 

Report  of  Harness  Shop. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

43  sets  Double  harness,  2  sets  single  harness,  and  all  other  new  work — 

Miscellaneous) . $1,296.00 
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Repair  work  of  all  kinds  .  86.75 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year . . $1,382.75 

Cost  of  material  used .  .  867.14 


Value  of  labor  performed .  $515.61 

Report  of  Masonry  Department. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

Stonework — 3,000  pch  .  $3,010.00 

Brickwork — 50,000  brick .  663.12 

Cementing,  etc  . 1,349.53 

Excavating . . 432.25 

Plastering . 476.85 

Dairy  barn — Hauling  stone  and  filling  in..... .  600.00 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year . . .  ...$6,531,75 

Cost  of  material  used . . .  4,021.13 


Value  of  labor  performed . . $2,510.62 

Report  of  Painting  Department. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

Painting  (interior  and  exterior),  papering,  etc . . . $2,545.48 

Finishing  articles — filling,  painting,  varnishing,  etc.... .  .  274.81 

Painting  and  Trimming  vehicles . . .  .  272.50 

Sign  painting  (large  signs  for  all  the  departments) .  .  145.15 

Bronzing, Glasswork,  etc . .  106.30 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year . . $3,344.24 

Cost  of  material  used . .  .  1,386.14 


Value  of  labor  performed . $1,958.10 

Report  of  Printing  Department. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

24,000  The  Red  Man . . . . . .  $3,064.50 

111,500  The  Carlisle  Arrow .  . . . . .  1,395.00 

306,300  Letter  heads,  Envelopes,  Post  Cards,  etc .  1,067.25 

198,215  Report  Blanks,  Troop  Lists  and  Lists  of  Enrolled  Pupils, 

Blank  Forms,  Laundry  Lists  and  Slips,  etc . .  .  941.10 

104,626  Ballots,  Cards  and  Tickets,  Folders,  Labels,  Menus,  Mottoes, 

Posters,  Proposal  Forms,  Songs,  etc.... . . . .  864.60 

8,550  Superintendent’s  Report  and  School  Calendar . .  753.70 

8,372  Books  and  Pamphlets,  including  "Roster  of  Officers”  and 

other  work  of  similar  nature .  736.50 

40,610  Programs  and  Invitations .  697.55 

26,150  Outing  Rules  and  Miscellaneous .  132.00 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year .  $9,652.20 

Cost  of  material  used .  2,166.70 


Value  of  labor  performed . . .  $7,485.50 

N-  B.  A  vast  amount  of  labor  is  expended  in  handling  stock,  folding  and  mailing  out  publications, 
and  in  other  work  for  School  and  Office,  for  which  we  do  not  enter  charges  in  this  estimate. — Printer. 

Report  of  Sewing  Department. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

1,699  Dresses  (senior,  seersucker,  work,  etc.),  Skirts,  and  White  Waists  $4,383.52 
2,340  Shirts— white,  colored,  and  night . . .  1,478.83 


Carlisle  Students  Working  in  the  School  Garden. 

Agricultural  Pursuits 


Developing  a  love  for 


The  Carlisle  School  Garden.  Agriculture  and  the  Industries  are  Correlated 

with  the  Academic  Work 


Carlisle  Students  Working  at  Their  Trades  Under  the  School’s  Outing  System,  Learning  the  Meaning 

of  a  Full  Day’s  Work  and  Earning  Wages 


NATIVE  INDIAN  ART  DEPARTMENT— GIRLS  MAKING  RUGS,  BEADWORK.  ETC! 


NATIVE  INDIAN  ART  DEPARTMENT— NAVAJO  AND  HOPI  BOYS  MAKING  SILVERWARE 


BUILDING  A  STONE  WALL  ON  THE  CARLISLE  SCHOOL  FARM 
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437  Tablecloths  and  covers . . .  725.42 

435  Gowns  and  Kimonos .  387.10 

2,995  Towels — hand  and  tea .  377.76 

438  Drawers .  350.40 

1,411  Sheets  and  Pillowcases . . 341.32 

943  Aprons— white  and  colored .  288.75 

480  Curtains .  168.00 

226  Articles — bags,  caps,  capes,  couch  covers,  holders,  pillowtops,  etc  20.80 
19,710  Pieces  mended .  985.50 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year . . .  $9,507.40 

Cost  of  material  used . .  3,756.37 


Value  of  labor  performed .  $5,751.03 

Report  of  Stone  Crusher. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

2,000  Perch  stone  quarried  and  crushed,  at  95^..— . .  $1,900.00 

Total  cost . .  .  . .  600.00 


Value  of  labor  performed .  .  $1,300.00 


Report  of  Shoe  Shop. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 


50  Pairs  Shoes  made . . . . .  $  100.00 

1,873  pairs  Shoes  repaired . . . .  1,311.10 

Value  of  work  done  during  the  year .  $1,411.10 

Cost  of  material  used . .  544.22 

Value  of  labor  performed .  $  866.88 


Report  of  Tailor  Shop. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 


603  Coats  made . . .  . . .  $4,221.00 

799  Trousers  made .  .  .  3,595.50 

83  Overalls  made . .  . .  83.00 

3,393  pieces  (Coats,  trousers,  and  overcoats)  altered,  cleaned,  pressed, 

or  repaired  . . .  683.50 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year  . .  $8,583.00 

Cost  of  material  used . . . . .  3,368.64 


Value  of  labor  performed 


$5,214.36 


Report  of  Wheelwrighting  Department. 


(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

11  Vehicles  made — 2  dump  carts,  1  express  wagon,  3  hand  carts,  3  run¬ 
abouts,  1  spring  wagon,  1  wagonette  . . - . 

5  Vehicle  Bodies — 4  buggy  and  1  surrey . . 

Repair  work  on  carriages  and  wagons . . .  . 

Repair  work  on  buildings  and  furniture .  . 

New  work  on  buildings . 


$  341.00 
50.00 
476.50 
675.00 
150.00 


Value  of  work  done  during  the  year 
Cost  of  material  used . 


$1,692.50 

830.75 


Value  of  labor  performed 


$  861.75 
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Report  of  “First”  Farm. 

Including  Piggery. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

Hogs  slaughtered  and  sold .  $1,502.81 

Vegetables .  538.90 

20  tons  Hay,  at  $15  a  ton .  300.00 

50  tons  Ensilage,  at  $5  a  ton .  250.00 

326  bu.  Potatoes,  at  75?®  a  bu . .  244.50 

300  bu.  Rye,  at  lb*  a  bu . .  . .  225  00 

135  bu.  Oats,  at  45?®  a  bu .  .  60.75 

158  doz.  Sweet  Corn,  at  15)^ .  . .  23.70 


Value  of  products .  $3,145.66 

Cost  of  production . .  987.50 


Value  of  labor .  $2,158.16 

Report  of  “ Second ”  Farm. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

119  tons  Hay,  at  $15  a  ton .  $1,785.00 

635  bu.  Corn,  at  85?®  a  bu .  539.75 

525  bu.  Wheat,  $1.00  a  bu .  525.00 

620  bu.  Oats,  at  45)^  a  bu .  279.00 

440  bu.  Potatoes,  at  50^  a  bu .  220.00 

745  doz.  Eggs,  at  2  05^  a  doz .  149.00 


Value  of  products .  $3,497.75 

Cost  of  production . . .  1,780.25 


Value  of  labor .  $1,717.50 

Report  of  Dairy. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

12,310  qts.  Milk— whole,  at  4^ .  $  492.40 

59,881  qts.  Milk— skimmed,  at  2? . . .  1,197.62 

667  qts.  Cream,  at  15^ .  100.05 

6,555  lbs.  Butter,  at  25?® .  1,638.75 

29  Calves  slaughtered .  300.96 


Value  of  products .  $3  729.78 

Cost  of  feed,  etc .  2,867.40 


Value  of  labor . .  $  862,38 

Report  of  Poultry  Department. 

(From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910.) 

395  Chickens  slaughtered .  $158.00 

599  doz.  Eggs,  at  20^  a  doz .  119.80 


Value  of  products .  $277.80 

Cost  of  production .  160.00 


Value  of  labor . .  $117.80 

Students  Work  Their  Way. 

The  records  herewith  reproduced,  showing  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  the  work  done  by  the  various  industrial  departments  of  the 
school,  indicate  in  a  small  way  the  extent  to  which  the  school  itself  is 
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self-supporting.  We  have  always  believed,  and  this  has  been  borne 
out  by  the  experiences  of  others,  that  the  more  excellent  and  thorough 
the  instruction  in  the  industries,  the  greater  the  productivity.  The 
most  important  thing  in  the  shop  is  the  boy  or  the  girl.  Materials,  ma¬ 
chinery,  products — these  are  all  of  secondary  consideration;  but  when 
students  receive  thorough  instruction,  when  the  course  of  work  is 
carefully  arranged  and  they  are  shown  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
each  operation,  they  make  rapid  progress,  which  inevitably  tells  in  the 
final  output. 

Our  building  operations  and  the  diverse  work  of  production  car¬ 
ried  on  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  our  students  to  put  to  practical 
use  much  of  the  training  which  in  many  trade  schools  is  purely  theo¬ 
retical.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  submitted  that  the  value  of  the 
products  from  the  various  shops  and  industries  aggregates  $77,466.22. 
This  does  not  include  a  large  amount  of  work  which  is  rendered  by 
the  students  in  washing  nearly  ten  thousand  pieces  of  clothing  each 
week,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  the  care  of  the  dormitories,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  dining  room,  in  the  up-keep  of  a  beautiful  campus 
which  serves  to  inspire  the  student  body  with  higher  ideals  of  civic 
beauty;  in  the  labor  on  the  farms,  and  in  a  multitude  of  minor  activities 
for  which  it  would  be  otherwise  necessary  to  hire  outside  labor. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  Girard  College  (of  Philadelphia), 
which  is  an  institution  similar  in  character  to  the  Carlisle  school, 
offering  somewhat  similar  branches  of  training  in  the  academic  work, 
although  not  conducting  the  industrial  work  to  the  vocational  extent  that 
Carlisle  does,  it  is  recorded  that  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  for 
a  school  of  fourteen  hundred  students  is  (report  for  the  year  1909) 
$356.99. 

The  statement  is  often  made,  and  by  many  as  promptly  accepted, 
that  the  kind  of  education  furnished  by  nonreservation  schools  is  gra¬ 
tuitous.  In  last  year’s  annual  report,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  cost  of  Indian  education,  it  was  found  that  the  average  per  cap¬ 
ita  cost  during  the  past  fifteen  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  school  including  cost  of  building  etc.,  was  $153.92 —  or  $70.84 
less  per  pupil  than  the  average  cost  of  all  other  nonreservation 
schools  put  together.  For  Carlisle  for  1909,  the  per  capita  cost  was 
$169.60,  in  comparison  with  $356.99,  the  per  capita  cost  at  Girard 
College.  An  examination  of  the  cost  of  education  in  similar  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  which  are  privately  endowed  or  supported  by  the 
state,  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in  practically  all  such  schools  the  per 
capita  cost  is  nearly  double  what  it  is  at  Carlisle. 

My  purpose  in  entering  into  this  comparison  and  gathering  these 
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figures  is  to  show  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  every  dollar  which 
comes  from  the  public  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  is  spent  by 
the  federal  government  toward  the  education  of  Indians  at  the  Car¬ 
lisle  school,  the  students  produce  nearly  a  dollar  in  return;  that  their 
education  is  not  a  gratuity,  and  that  as  far  as  may  be  in  an  educational 
institution  where  the  students  come  from  poor  families  without  money, 
at  Carlisle,  they  help  to  pay  in  labor  for  what  they  get  in  the  way  of 
instruction. 

In  a  school  such  as  we  have  here,  where  every  moment  of  the  day 
is  occupied,  where  the  students  rise  at  six  in  the  morning  and  retire  at 
nine-thirty  at  night,  going  to  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
academic  education  half  of  the  day  and  working  in  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  departments  of  the  school  the  other  half;  and  where  during 
the  last  year,  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  the  Outing  System, 
the  students  earned  for  themselves  the  sum  of  $26,409.99,  there  can 
be  very  little  in  the  way  of  a  gratuity  which  can  be  so  considered  any 
more  than  is  public  school  education  which  is  furnished  by  the  state 
governments  to  the  children  of  our  white  race,  the  poorer  members  of 
which  pay  very  little,  or  nothing,  as  taxes.  It  is  at  least  incumbent  on 
the  federal  government  for  the  present  to  supply  to  the  children  of 
Indians  an  education  which  will  aid  them  to  become  better  citizens 
and  forever  dissolve  the  ties  of  guardianship  which  will  continue  to 
exist  as  long  as  the  Indian  race  remains  illiterate  and  untrained. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  this  work  of  education  is  conceded  to  be 
to  finally  absorb  the  Indian  schools  into  the  public  schools  where 
Indians  can  be  educated  with  whites,  and  under  which  conditions  they 
will  as  taxpayers  assist  in  the  support  of  public  education.  But 
thoughtful  Americans  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
splendid  progress  of  the  Indian  is  very  largely  due  to  the  beneficent 
chararcter  of  the  education  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  federal 
government  by  means  of  its  various  so-called  Indian  schools. 

Office  Records. 

In  all  the  various  departments  of  administration — including  finance, 
outing,  students’  banking,  transportation,  and  general  correspondence 
— our  office  records  have  been  perfected.  An  expert  from  New  York 
City  recently  made  the  statement  that  we  have  one  of  the  best  filing 
systems  which  he  has  seen  anywhere,  in  or  out  of  the  federal  service. 
During  the  past  year,  19,880  letters  were  received — and  there  were 
sent  out  16,049  letters  and  21,283  circular  letters.  Many  of  the  letters 
which  are  received  are  in  the  nature  of  inquiries  concerning  our  system 
of  education.  These  letters  come  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  from 
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Europe,  and  the  Orient.  The  Carlisle  school  thus  has  a  wide  in¬ 
fluence  on  present-day  educational  methods. 

Religious  Teaching. 

It  has  always  been  Carlisle’s  aim  to  insist  on  absolute  religious 
freedom  among  the  student  body;  and  yet,  while  it  has  maintained 
equality  and  impartiality  as  between  various  religious  beliefs  and 
denominations,  the  school  has  felt  that,  although  supported  by  the 
government,  it  nevertheless  takes  the  place  of  the  parent  and  is 
responsible  for  some  positive  work  along  religious  lines.  Therefore, 
while  the  various  students  are  allowed  to  select  their  own  denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  great  Christian  church,  it  has  been  insisted  constantly  that 
every  student  affiliate  with  some  church.  The  school  believes  in  posi¬ 
tive  religious  training,  because  its  authorities  feel  that  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality  go  together;  and  assuredly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
look  after  the  forming  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  young  people  of 
correct  moral  conceptions  and  responsibilities.  The  experience  of  the 
world  has  been  against  the  divorcing  of  ethics  and  a  sincere  religious 
belief.  The  two  continually  overlap. 

Carlisle’s  success  along  these  lines  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Indian  Office  and  by  the  various  churches.  At  the  conference  of 
superintendents  in  Washington  last  December,  when  a  public  hearing 
on  the  subject  of  religion  in  Indian  schools  was  held,  the  Carlisle  plan 
wras  highly  indorsed  by  prominent  officials  in  the  church  and  by  various 
Indian  officials,  including  the  Commissioner  himself.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  what  has  been  for  years  a  very  vexing  question 
has  been  at  last  settled  by  the  adoption,  practically  in  toto ,  for  the  entire 
Indian  Service  of  the  rules  governing  and  the  principles  guiding  re¬ 
ligious  work  and  teachings  in  vogue  at  Carlisle. 

Nationalizing  the  Indians. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  work  and  purposes  of  the  Carlisle 
school,  followed  by  an  investigation  of  the  records  of  its  graduates, 
brings  to  light  an  interesting  phase  of  its  influence.  In  the  careful 
selection  of  its  student  body,  it  cuts  to  a  minimum  wastefulness  on 
undesirable  individuals.  Its  scheme  of  education  comprehends  the 
throwing  together  of  promising  young  men  and  young  women  of  Indian 
blood  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  from  about  ninety  different 
tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  languages.  These  young  people  are 
given  a  wider  horizon  and  a  broader  conception  of  life.  They  form 
lasting  friendships. 

The  plan  of  mixing  the  tribes  at  Carlisle  results  in  nationalizing 
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the  Indian;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  great  object  in  our  dealings  with 
this  primitive  people.  They  see  beyond  the  reservation,  and  more  than 
half  of  our  graduates  are  actually  making  a  success  away  from  the 
reservation.  Our  boys  and  girls  learn  more  of  their  government;  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  white  neighbors;  have  impressed  up¬ 
on  them  the  ultimate  goal  of  citizenship,  with  its  entailing  duties  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  privileges;  grow  to  be  strong  under  firm,  yet 
kindly,  discipline;  and  usually  make  a  success  of  life,  because,  after  the 
kind  of  training  they  have  received,  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  for  them 
to  do.  Work  is  the  keynote  at  Carlisle,  and  service  is  its  gospel. 

Outing  System. 

The  Outing  System,  which  is  recognized  throughout  the  country 
because  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished,  under  its  plan 
of  procedure,  in  the  way  of  practical  education  and  civilization,  has 
continued  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  work  of  the  school.  Its  activities 
have  been  extended  so  as  to  reach  a  greater  number,  and  the  details 
governing  its  conduct  have  been  developed  and  perfected.  Requests 
for  information  concerning  its  work  have  been  continuous,  coming  not 
only  from  schools  in  the  Indian  Service,  but  from  educators  and 
schools,  publicly  or  privately  supported,  for  the  education  of  whites. 

During  the  year  a  total  number  of  760  students,  representing  457 
boys  and  303  girls,  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  students  was  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  applications,  there  being  during  the  last  year  1,174  applications 
for  students — or  414  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  who  could  be 
supplied.  This  speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  work  performed  by 
these  young  people,  especially  when  it  is  recognized  that  they  not 
only  receive  current  wages,  but  must  be  protected,  trained,  and  cared 
for  by  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

From  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910,  these  students  earned  a 
total  of  $26,409.99.  Of  this  amount,  the  boys  earned  $19,269.83, 
and  the  girls,  $7,140.16.  This  is  an  increase  over  their  total  Outing 
earnings  for  last  year  of  $3,264.08. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  work  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  development  of  the  Outing  for  trade  students, 
which  was  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report.  These  students  have  gone 
to  work  in  shops,  with  contractors,  and  in  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  working  side  by  side  with  white  mechanics  have  gained  a 
tremendous  amount  of  benefit.  Being  in  the  dollar-and-cents’ 
business  world,  they  have  come  to  a  realization  of  what  a  full  day’s 
work  really  means  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  taught  in  any  school. 
They  have  earned  from  $5.00  a  month  (with  board  and  washing)  to 
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$3.00  a  day.  The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  students  so 
employed,  together  with  the  various  occupations: 


Baker .  1 

Blacksmiths . , . 13 

Bookmakers .  7 

Candy  Factory .  3 

Carpenters .  11 

Carriage  Painters .  4 

Dentist .  1 

Electricians .  4 

Ice  Cream  Factory .  1 

Machinists .  2 

Masons .  6 

Mechanical  Draughtsman .  2 

Painters  (House) .  19 

Photographers .  3 

Plumbers .  3 

Printers .  12 

Telegraphers .  3 

Tinner .  1 

Wagonmakers .  4 

Total  . .TOO 


There  have  also  been  222  Outing  students  who  attended  public 
schools  this  year. 

Commencement. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  this  year  were  held  from  Sunday, 
March  27th,  to  Friday,  April  1st,  inclusive.  An  impressive  Bacca¬ 
laureate  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.  D., 
L.L.D.,  President  of  Brown  University;  and  Dr.  George  W.  Reed, 
President  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Rev.  J.  Harper  Black,  D.  D., 
assisted  in  the  exercises.  The  Graduation  Exercises  were  held  on 
Thursday,  March  31st,  and  there  were  valuable  addresses,  instructive 
to  the  public  and  inspiring  to  the  students,  from  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  men,  including  Hon.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs;  Dr.  Henry  Houck,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  (Penn- 
sylvaina);  and  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  former  students  and  graduates, 
and  the  alumni  reception  and  banquet  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  was  an  added  link  toward  strengthening  the  organization  and 
its  loyalty  to  the  school. 

The  exercises  were  given  wide  publicity,  and  the  daily  events 
were  witnessed  by  large  audiences  and  chronicled  in  detail  in  the 
newspapers  and  prominent  magazines. 

The  program  of  events  was  as  follows: 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

Sunday — March  Twenty-Seven. 

3:15  p.  m.  —Baccalaureate  Exercises  in  the  Auditorium. 
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7:30  p.  m. — Union  Meeting  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Monday— March  Twenty-Eight. 

2:30  p.  m. — Exercises  in  Gymnasium  for  School. 

7:30  p.  m. — A  Comic  Opera— “The  Captain  of  Plymouth” 

(In  the  Auditorium  for  the  School  only.) 

Tuesday — March  Twenty-Nine. 

1:30  p.  m. — Exercises  in  the  Gymnasium  for  the  Public. 

7:30  p.  m. — A  Comic  Opera — “The  Captain  of  Plymouth.” 

Wednesday — March  Thirty. 

8:30  to  11:00  a.  m. — Industrial  and  Academic  Departments  open  to 
Visitors. 

2:00  p.  m. — Track  and  Field  Sports  and  Lacrosse. 

7:30  p.  m. — A  Comic  Opera— “The  Captain  of  Plymouth.” 

Thursday — March  Thirty-one. 

8:00  to  10:30  a.  m. — Industrial  and  Academic  Departments  open  to 
Visitors. 

1:30  p.  m. — Graduation  Exercises  and  Presentation  of  Diplomas  in 
Gymnasium. 

8:00  to  11:00  a.  m. — Reception  to  Graduates  and  Returned  Students 
at  Superintendent’s  House. 

Friday — April  One. 

7:30  p.  m.— Alumni  Reception  and  Banquet. 


Summary  of  the  Record  of  Living  Graduates. 

Introductory  Statement. 

In  presenting  the  following  record  of  the  graduates  of  the  Carlisle 
school,  than  which  no  school  in  the  country  can  show  a  better  record, 
it  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  several  facts  to  which  the  reader  should 
give  careful  attention. 

First:  The  Carlisle  school  is  not  a  university.  The  character  of 
its  academic  work,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  business  and  the 
telegraphy  departments,  is  of  the  grammar  grade.  Some  studies  which 
are  included  in  the  regular  high-school  course  are  taught,  but  no  so- 
called  higher  education  is  given.  Consequently,  its  record  should  be 
compared  with  schools  of  a  similiar  character  among  the  white  people; 
and  in  comparison  with  these,  or  even  in  comparison  with  our  colleges, 
the  total  number  who  have  made  good  will  compare  to  splendid  ad¬ 
vantage.  Out  of  the  total  of  514  living  graduates,  only  five  have  been  so- 
called  failures;  the  rest  have  made  a  marked  success  in  their  various 
spheres  of  activity. 

Second:  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  Carlisle  has  inspired 
a  large  number  of  its  graduates  with  the  desire  for  further,  advanced, 
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collegiate  education.  It  will  be  seen  from  their  records  that  a  number 
of  Indians  who  have  been  graduated  at  this  school  have  continued 
their  way  in  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  in  practically  all  such 
cases  have  worked  their  ways  through. 

Thirdly:  In  the  record  of  the  women  graduates  it  will  be  noted 
that  142  are  housekeepers.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  their  education 
has  not  weaned  them  away  from  married  life.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  records  of  these  young  ladies  shows  that  they  are  the  mistresses 
of  modern  homes,  nicely  furnished,  and  that  their  children  are  being 
well  cared  for  and  carefully  educated.  These  are  not  so-called  squaws 
who  live  in  tepees  or  hogans,  amid  the  squalor  of  the  reservation,  but 
thrifty,  industrious  wives  and  mothers  whose  homes  compare  well 
with  the  homes  of  good  white  women  in  similar  circumstances. 

Fourth:  It  will  be  noticed  by  examining  the  distribution  of  gradu¬ 
ates  that  out  of  the  514  who  are  living  300  are  successfully  engaged 
in  vocational  activities  away  from  the  reservation,  and  have  been  forever 
severed  from  federal  supervision.  No  longer  content  to  be  wards,  they 
have  speedily  become  citizens.  The  209  engaged  at  work  on  the 
reservation  are  leaders  among  their  people,  and  examples  of  probity 
and  industry. 

The  occupations  of  the  514  living  graduates  are  as  follows: 

Employed  by  the  United  States  Government. 


Clerks  and  Stenographers .  13 

Disciplinarians,  Field  Matrons,  and  Ass’t  Matrons . .  21 

Instructors .  41 

In  the  Academic  Branches . 15 

In  the  Household  Arts . 12 

(Cooking,  Laundering,  Nursing,  Serving,  etc.) 

In  the  Industries . . . 14 

(Blacksmithing,  Carpentry,  Engineering,  Farming,  etc.) 

Superintendents . „ .  2 

Supervisors  (National)  and  Overseers  of  Indian  Employment _  2 

Interpreters,  Laborers,  and  Night  Watchmen .  6 

Total .  85 

In  the  Army .  4 

In  the  Forest  Service . . .  2 

In  the  Navy .  1 

Mail  Carrier .  1 

Total  .  93 
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In  Business,  Professions,  and  the  Industries. 

Agents,  Cashiers,  Clerks,  Managers,  Salesmen,  Stenographers .  30 

Band  Leaders  and  Traveling  Band  Men._ .  7 

Farmers  and  Ranchers . 50 

Housewives .  142 

In  Business  for  Themselves . . .  19 

( Merchants ,  Real  Estate  Dealers,  etc.) 

Laborers .  16 

Professions . 22 

(Civil  Engineering  Dentistry,  Journalism,  Lavo,  Lecturing, 

Medicine,  Nursing,  Teaching,  etc.) 

Railroaders .  8 

(Foremen,  Fireman,  etc.) 

Students . 28 

(Business  Schools,  Universities,  etc.) 

Trades . . . . . . .  78 

(Blacksmithing,  Carpentry,  Dressmaking,  Harnessmaking, 


Total  .  400 

Working  at  Home . 10 

Occupation  Unknown . 6 

No  Occupation . .  5 

Distribution  of  Graduates,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

Living . 514 

Deceased  .  69 

Total  number  of  Graduates . 583 

Working  at  home  on  allotment  or  near  it .  147 

Working  near  home .  32 

In  Government  Service  at  home .  30 

Total  . .  209 

In  U.  S.  Indian  Service  away  from  home . . . .  60 

Married  and  living  away  from  home,  many  in  white  communities..  66 

At  work  away  from  home  in  white  communities .  149 

Students  in  white  schools  away  from  home .  15 

Students  in  Indian  Schools,  here  or  elsewhere .  10 

Whereabouts  not  known .  5 


Grand  Total 
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Returned  Students . 

Careful  records  are  being  gathered  of  the  more  than  4000 
students  who  have  only  stayed  at  Carlisle  long  enough  to 
complete  partial  terms.  It  has  been  found  from  returns 
which  have  already  been  received  that  out  of  2189  approxi¬ 
mately  94%  are  successfully  earning  their  living,  and  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  uprightness  of  their  lives  that  even  the  short 
term  spent  at  this  school  has  been  a  vital  influence  for  good. 


Census  of  Students  of  Carlisle  Indian  School— 1909-1910. 


Tribe. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Tribe. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abanakie . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Abanakis . 

2 

1 

3 

Navaho . 

13 

13 

3 

6 

9 

17 

11 

28 

Apache . 

3 

3 

Nomelaki  . 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Omaha . 

10 

1 

11 

5 

5 

Oneida . 

19 

20 

39 

2 

2 

17 

13 

30 

6 

2 

8 

Osage  . 

3 

4 

7 

1 

1 

6 

2 

8 

5 

4 

9 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

15 

4 

19 

36 

21 

57 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

25 

10 

35 

10 

2 

12 

81 

58 

139 

2 

2 

14 

7 

21 

Pit  River . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pokonoket . 

9 

1 

10 

Colville  . 

8 

8 

Ponca . 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Porto  Rican  . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Potawatomi . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

29 

10 

39 

Creek  . 

1 

1 

Puyallup . 

1 

i 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

Sac  &  Fox  . 

8 

11 

14 

2 

5 

7 

Sanpoil  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Seminole . 

1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

Seneca  (Okla.) . 

1 

2 

3 

12 

12 

Seneca  . 

69 

42 

111 

2 

2 

Serrano  . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Shawnee  . 

2 

2 

4 

7 

5 

12 

Shoshoni . 

19 

8 

27 

16 

5 

21 

Sioux  . 

67 

29 

96 

1 

1 

Spokan  . 

5 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Stockbridge . 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

5 

St.  Regis . 

22 

22 

44 

2 

8 

10 

Tonawanda . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Tuscarora  . 

15 

3 

18 

4 

2 

6 

Umatilla . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Umpqua . 

1 

1 

19 

10 

29 

Washoe  . 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

11 

4 

15 

1 

1 

Winnebago . 

10 

6 

16 

1 

1 

Wyandot . 

2 

2 

Totals:  90  Tribes;  694  Boys;  389  Girls.  Nomber  o(  Students,  1,083. 


The  Indian  of  The  East:  By  Littel  Mc- 
Clung  in  The  Brooklyn  Citizen . 

_ 1  L  HE  Indian,  driven  from  the  eastern  section  of 

the  United  States  more  then  a  century  ago,  has 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  reach  the  highest  point  in 
civlization  that  he  has  ever  attained. 

The  great  Government  school  for  Indians  at 
Carlisle,  in  the  rich  agricultural  belt  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  the  center  of  a  new  Indian  civili¬ 
zation  whose  influence  is  being  felt  in  several 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  on  the  reservations  in  the  West.  In  the 
early  history  of  this  country  the  spot  on  which  Carlisle  stands  was  a 
frontier  military  post.  There  Benjamin  Franklin  made  treaty  with 
the  Indian  tribes  in  1753.  In  later  years  the  Redskins  were  driven 
back  across  the  rapidly  extending  frontier,  and  as  war  and  disease 
thinned  their  ranks,  they  withdrew  to  the  lands  reserved  for  them  in 
the  far  West. 

But  now  the  Indian  has  come  back  to  Pennsylvania  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  Government  that  drove  him  away  from  his  rich 
hunting  grounds.  Carlisle,  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Government’s  Indian  schools,  is  known  mostly  for  its  victories  on  the 
gridiron.  Mention  of  Carlisle  brings  to  the  average  mind  the 
picture  of  a  football  field  with  a  band  of  eleven  redskinned  young 
warriors  rushing  ferociously  down  the  field  against  eleven  equally 
stalwart  pale-face  champions  from  another  college.  Carlisle’s  foot¬ 
ball  teams  are  known  to  every  lover  of  sport.  Wherever  the  Indi¬ 
ans  play  there  is  a  throng  to  see  them  battle  in  a  game  in  which  their 
primitive  characteristics  stand  out  boldly.  To  see  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  a  descendant  of  chiefs  who  ruled  over  thousands  when 
Captain  John  Smith  was  a  boy  and  Washington  yet  unborn,  charg¬ 
ing  around  the  ends  or  “bucking  the  line”  is  an  action  picture  that 
will  thrill  any  football  spectator. 

But  Carlisle  means  far  more  than  football,  as  many  friends  of  the 
Indian  are  beginning  to  find  out.  Those  who  hive  inherited  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  the  one  six  feet  under  terra  firma 
should  meet  some  of  the  graduates  of  Carlisle.  He  would  come  in 
contact  with  fine,  strong  men  and  noble  women  who  stand  as  ex¬ 
ponents  of  a  higher  civlization  for  their  race— a  race  that  needs  their 
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influence  and  example  more  than  all  the  land  the  Government  can 
bequeath  it. 

From  the  reservations  in  the  West  and  Southwest  mostly  come 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  dethroned  kings.  They  are  Sioux, 
Oneida,  Apache,  Chippewa,  Seneca,  Cherokee,  Tuscarora,  Alaska, 
Pueblo,  Cheyenne,  Winnebago,  Nez  Perce  and  the  once  powerful 
Iroquois — names  that  several  centuries  ago  were  known  throughout 
the  vast  realm  that  the  Iroquois  planned  to  develop  into  a  great 
Western  empire.  They  are  the  last  of  their  tribes,  but  in  them  is 
the  hope  of  their  people  who  are  again  wistfully  turning  their  faces 
to  the  rising  sun. 

As  children  they  have  known  little,  as  a  rule,  but  reservation 
life — a  life  that  engenders  shiftlessness  and  immorality.  When  these 
young  men  and  women  are  graduated  from  Carlisle  they  are  splen¬ 
did  types  of  American  citizens.  The  men  become  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  expert  mechanics,  farmers,  etc.  The  women  are  ex¬ 
pert  dressmakers,  musicians,  teachers  and  trained  nurses.  Meeting 
these  students  and  graduates  of  Carlisle  makes  one  wonder  if  the 
Indian  ever  was  as  savage  and  bloodthirsty  as  he  has  been  pictured 
by  prejudiced  historians.  The  men  are  courteous,  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate.  The  women  are  gentle,  patient  and  willing  to  work  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  vocations  they  have  chosen.  Carlisle,  indeed,  seems  to 
work  a  miracle  with  the  Indian. 

These  young  men  and  women,  scions  of  a  primitive  race  and 
possessed  of  all  the  emotions  and  passions  that  dominated  their  an¬ 
cestors,  are  going  to  school  together  at  Carlisle  as  peacefully  as  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools.  The  sight  is  enough  to  make 
the  impartial  observer  think  that  maybe  the  Indians  are  the  most 
maligned  of  all  the  people  God  ever  created.  The  rules  at  Carlisle 
are  no  stricter  than  at  any  other  coeducational  school,  and  not  near¬ 
ly  so  rigid  as  at  some  double-sexed  institutions.  Sociability  is  not 
only  not  prohibited,  but  is  encouraged.  The  young  men  are  allowed 
to  visit  the  girls  in  the  higher  classes  at  certain  times.  There  is  a 
motive  in  this,  and  a  noble  one.  When  the  Indian  girl  leaves  Car¬ 
lisle — as  fine  a  specimen  of  genus  homo  as  anyone  would  care  to  see — 
the  chances  are  her  heart  is  in  the  keeping  of  some  young  man  of  her 
own  race  whom  she  has  cheered  on  to  victory  on  the  football  field. 
If  these  two  educated  and  enlightened  young  people  marry,  their 
children  will  be  like  them.  If  there  are  enough  of  these  marriages,  a 
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new  generation  of  Indians,  vastly  superior  to  the  others,  may  rise 
to  save  the  race. 

Many  of  the  men  return  to  the  reservation  as  teachers  and  law¬ 
makers.  With  wives  that  have  also  been  reared  and  educated  at 
Carlisle,  their  influence  in  uplifting  their  own  people  is  doubly  strong. 
Some  of  the  football  champions  take  postions  in  the  East.  They  are 
always  quick  to  grasp  situations,  eager  to  do  their  best,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  enduring  physical  strain  that  some  white  men  could  not 
stand. 

But  the  work  and  lives  of  the  girls  who  come  from  Carlisle  are 
especially  interesting,  for  until  a  few  years  ago  the  Indian  girl  was 
more  or  less  a  rarity  in  the  East.  Our  natural  conception  of  the  Indi¬ 
an  woman  is  that  of  a  slow  moving  creature.  She  is  burdened  with 
the  cares  that  have  come  down  to  her  through  centuries,  and  invaria¬ 
bly  she  carries  a  dirty  papoose  on  her  back. 

The  young  Indian  woman  whom  Carlisle  graduates  is  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  this  type  of  female  as  is  the  modern  American  girl 
from  the  peasant  woman  of  Europe.  She  comes  to  Carlisle  a  child. 
There  she  is  taught  practically  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
useful  woman  of  the  world,  a  woman  capable  of  taking  care  of  her¬ 
self  and  helping  others. 

Under  what  is  known  as  the  “outing  system”  the  Indian  girl — and 
the  Indian  boy,  too,  for  that  matter — goes  into  some  of  the  best 
homes  in  Pennsylvania.  Into  whatever  home  she  goes  she  is 
given  light  household  duties  to  attend  to  and  she  goes  to  the  public 
school  with  the  children  of  the  family.  She  learns  the  ways  of  the 
paleface  and  naturally  adopts  the  ideals  that  have  kept  the  paleface 
at  the  forefront  of  the  world’s  progress. 

The  great  extent  to  which  this  outing  system  has  grown  may  be 
realized  when  one  considers  that  in  some  years  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  going  into  the  best  homes  have  numbered  upward  of  a  thous¬ 
and.  These  of  course,  receive  pay  for  their  work  and  their  earn¬ 
ings  have  totaled  as  high  as  $30,000  in  a  single  year! 

By  nature  the  Indian  woman  is  adapted  to  domestic  surround¬ 
ings.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  physically  stronger  than  the  woman  of 
any  other  race  perhaps.  A  frail,  puny  and  poorly  developed  woman 
is  a  rarity  among  those  whose  skin  is  copper-colored.  Coming  of  a 
race  whose  whole  existence  has  been  out  of  doors,  she  is  agile  and 
healthy.  While  her  paleface  sisters  have  been  incasing  their  bodies 
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in  tight  clothes  for  generations  the  Indian  woman  has  lived  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  the  gynmasium  her  skill,  strength  and  quickness  are  com¬ 
mensurate  to  the  strength  of  her  brother  on  the  football  field.  She 
plays  basketball  with  a  vim  and  eagerness  that  might  be  an  example 
to  some  of  the  girls  in  the  female  seminaries.  When  she  leaves 
Carlisle  she  is  as  well  developed  physically  as  mentally. 

This  training  in  homes,  at  school,  and  in  the  gynmasium,  fits  her 
ideally  for  that  most  noble  of  all  callings  for  women — nursing.  No 
better  trained  nurse  exists  than  the  young  Indian  woman.  Sights 
common  to  hospitals  do  not  give  her  the  shivers  and  throw  her  in¬ 
to  fits  of  nervous  fright  as  they  do  many  girls  who  don  the  nurse’s 
apron.  Her  nerves  are  under  perfect  control  and  she  is  quiet  and 
gentle.  Any  hospital  that  gets  one  of  these  young  women  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Carlisle  makes  a  fortunate  addition  to  its  staff.  Several  of 
the  large  hospitals  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  have  Indian  nurses 
who  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  physicians  in  cases  that  demand 
calmness  and  quick  action. 

Domestic  inclination  lead  many  Indian  women  to  become  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  homes  of  their  own  people.  Many  an  Indian  girl  has  come 
to  Carlisle  knowing  little  of  the  civilization  of  the  white  race.  She  has 
returned  to  the  reservation  to  teach  and  uplift  her  people  with  the 
ideals  of  the  paleface.  She  goes  back  home  thoroughly  loyal  to  Car¬ 
lisle  and  its  lofty  aims. 

Hand  and  head  she  is  fitted  for  this  ennobling  work.  She  is 
equally  capable  of  teaching  the  primary  branches  of  learning  or 
fashioning  a  garment  for  child  or  adult.  The  Indian  girl  with  little 
training  becomes  an  expert  needlewoman.  She  can  make  a  ball 
gown  as  easily  as  a  dress  to  be  worn  about  the  house.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  Carlisle  find  good  positions  in  the  best  tailoring  shops 
for  women.  The  tapestries  she  weaves  are  beautiful  examples  of 
her  artistic  sense  and  her  skill  with  the  needle.  One  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  Carlisle  contains  dozens  of  lovely  examples  of  the  handiwork 
of  its  students,  both  boys  and  girls.  Indian  designs  are  applied  to 
many  modern  articles  that  are  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Em¬ 
broidery  of  all  kinds  is  made  as  well  as  rugs,  friezes  for  wall  deco¬ 
ration,  cushions  and  table-covers.  Both  the  Navajo  and  Persian 
methods  of  weaving  are  used  with  splendid  results. 

In  developing  the  artistic  sense  of  the  young  Indians,  music  plays 
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a  great  part.  The  boys  have  a  band,  and  the  girls  a  guitar  and 
mandolin  club.  The  Indian  girl  particularly  learns  instrumental 
music  rapidly  and  before  graduation  is  apt  to  become  proficient 
on  the  guitar  or  mandolin.  Concerts  are  given,  and  to  hear  these 
boys  and  girls  of  a  once  savage  race  playing  with  fervor  our  patriotic 
airs  is  calculated  to  make  one’s  blood  run  warmer  and  his  pulse  beat 
faster. 

The  dramatic  entertainments  are  equally  as  important  as  those 
musical.  The  literary  societies  bring  out  the  Indian’s  natural  abilty 
as  an  orator,  and  the  plays  that  are  given  show  both  young  men  and 
young  women  at  their  best. 

The  results  of  this  training  along  artistic  and  utilitarian  lines  are 
already  being  felt.  The  Government  has  undertaken  to  father  in 
the  West  other  schools  like  Carlisle,  believing  that  in  these  schools 
the  “Indian  problem”  may  be  solved. 

For  this  training  the  Indian  is  more  than  grateful.  He  has  no 
sneaking  hate  for  the  Government  that  is  trying  to  help  him.  On 
the  contrary,  when  he  leaves  Carlisle  he  is  patriotic  through  and 
through.  He  has  seen  the  stars  and  stripes  waving  over  his  school 
since  he  first  came  from  the  reservation;  and  he  has  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Government  whose  flag  he  salutes. 
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RECIPE  for  Success:  Keep  your 
head  cool — your  feet  warm — your 
mind  busy.  Don’t  worry  over 
trifles.  Plan  your  work  ahead 
and  then  stick  to  it — rain  or  shine. 
Don’t  waste  sympathy  on  your¬ 
self:  If  you  are  a  gem,  someone  will  find  you. 
Don’t  whine:  Tell  people  you  are  a  failure  and 
they  will  believe  you.  CITalk  and  act  like  a 
Winner,  and  in  time  you  will  become  one.” 
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A  Pima  Indian  Legend. 


Johnson  Enos,  Pima. 


VERY  race  has  its  myths  and  legends.  The  Indians 
of  Arizona,  though  without  a  written  language,  have 
preserved  by  word  of  mouth  some  interesting  stories. 
Men  have  been  busy  digging  for  the  remains  of  a 
once  prosperous  Indian  colony,  supposed  to  have 
been  located  in  the  Gila  Valley.  The  Indians  are 
superstitious,  and  many  exciting  stories  have  been 
related  by  them  about  the  former  inhabitants.  At 
one  time  it  is  supposed  that  there  was  a  great  flood. 
This  deluge  was  caused  by  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  toward  their  great  chief.  The  Pima  Indians  sought  a  high 
mountain  near  one  of  our  villages  for  safety,  but  the  waters  over¬ 
took  them,  and  many  of  the  Indians  were  lost,  or,  as  the  Pimas  de¬ 
clared,  turned  to  stone.  This  mountain  is  marked  by  stones 
which  the  Indians  fancy  to  be  petrified  men,  women,  children 
and  animals.  Only  one  man  escaped  destruction  from  the  water. 
This  was  Suaher,  who  was  wise  enough  to  crawl  into  an  olla.  He  had 
one  companion,  a  fox.  Together  they  made  several  journeys 
around  the  earth,  always  remaining  within  the  ark  of  safety.  The 
fox  however,  tiring  of  her  prison,  ventured  forth  and  became  the 


mother  of  the  human  race. 

People  multiplied  and  were  happy,  till  an  enemy  came  among 
them.  This  was  a  woman  large  and  strong  whose  nails  had  developed 
into  claws.  She  was  determined  to  destroy  the  human  family  by 
killing  the  little  ones.  This  cruel  woman  would  snatch  little  infants 
from  their  mothers,  cut  the  tender  limbs,  put  them  into  a  large  mortar 
and  pound  them  into  jelly;  this  was  her  food.  The  sorrowing  mothers 
were  ever  seeking  a  way  to  destroy  this  common  enemy.  No  plan 
could  be  discovered  to  outwit  her  craftiness.  All  unexpectedly,  one 
day,  a  friend  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  very  small  man,  who  advised 
the  mothers  to  take  the  kikos,  which  they  fastened  to  their  heads, 
and  go  to  the  mountains  and  fill  them  with  wood. 
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This  was  to  be  taken  to  a  hiding  place  near  the  enemy’s  house. 
Two  women  were  chosen  to  sooth  the  strong  woman  into  a  deep 
sleep  by  gently  combing  her  hair.  This  they  did,  and,  while  the 
enemy  slept,  the  mothers  piled  their  sticks  about  her  house  and 
started  a  fire.  Those  who  had  caused  the  sleep  escaped,  while  the 
little  man  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house.  A  raging  fire  soon  cut  off 
all  escape  for  the  enemy  of  the  human  race.  When  she  sought  the 
house  top,  Suaher  jumped  up  and  down,  causing  the  mud  roof  to  fall 
heavily  upon  her.  Thus  was  she  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  thus  did 
the  little  man  prove  himself  a  friend  to  the  human  family  and  win 
for  himself  a  place  among  the  gods. 

However,  this  daring  act  of  the  little  hero  did  not  prove  to  all 
the  Indians  his  friendship  for  the  human  race,  nor  his  right  to  a 
place  among  those  of  high  powers.  After  a  long  dicussion,  it  was 
decided  that  he  must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  fire.  Accordingly, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  burning  house,  and  once  more  proved  his 
greater  power  by  coming  forth  from  the  flames  unharmed.  The 
lower  world  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  happiest  place  that  could 
be  found.  The  little  man  soon  made  his  way  there  and  dwelt 
with  those  who  loved  peace  and  happiness. 

That  these  stories  are  no  longer  believed  by  the  Indians  is  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  advancement.  Our  people  are 
rapidly  coming  from  tradition  and  superstition  into  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  truth. 

Jm—  > 


A  Cherokee  Indian  Ball  Game. 

Katharine  E.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 

|UST  as  the  white  man,  the  Indian  too  has  various 
forms  of  amusements.  The  ball  game,  as  played 
by  the  Cherokees,  is  as  important  to  them  as  foot¬ 
ball  or  any  other  popular  game  is  to  other  people. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  live  on  the 
Qualla  Reservation  in  western  North  Carolina. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  I  live  is  divided  into  four  main 
sections,  namely:  Yellow  Hill,  Soco,  Big  Cove  and  Birdtown. 

The  Indians  living  in  one  of  these  sections  will  challenge  those 
living  in  another  to  a  game  of  ball.  Say  for  instance  the  Indian  men 
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of  Big  Cove  will  challenge  those  living  in  Birdtown.  They  choose 
their  players  and  agree  upon  the  time  and  place  for  playing  the 
game.  It  is  generally  played  in  an  open  field,  far  different  from  the 
well-graded  field  upon  which  the  game  of  football  is  played. 

The  evening  before  the  game  the  Indians,  the  women  included, 
hold  a  dance  in  their  respective  sections  of  the  country.  These 
dances  are  held  in  the  open  air,  usually  near  some  small  stream. 
The  women  do  the  singing  while  the  men  dance.  In  their  songs 
they  make  all  kinds  of  remarks  about  those  of  the  opposing  side. 
These  dances  continue  all  night  long.  From  the  time  of  the  dances 
until  after  the  game,  the  players  are  not  allowed  to  eat  any  food. 

The  following  day,  the  people  from  the  different  sections  gather 
at  the  appointed  place  to  witness  the  game.  They  either  sit  or 
stand  around  the  edge  of  the  field. 

The  ball  players  each  have  two  sticks  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  game  of  lacrosse,  only  smaller.  The  ball  is  tossed  up  in  the 
center  of  the  field  and  the  game  begins.  The  object  is  to  get  it 
around  two  poles,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  field,  a  certain  number 
of  times.  They  cannot  pick  up  the  ball  in  their  hands.  The  play¬ 
ers  who  succeed  in  getting  the  ball  around  the  poles  at  their  end  of 
the  field  the  greatest  number  of  times,  win  the  game. 

— —  — >- 


The  Senecas’  Green  Corn  Dance. 


Alvin  Kennedy,  Seneca. 

[N  THE  fall  of  each  year,  after  the  harvest  of  all  the 
crops,  there  is  held  on  the  reservation  of  the  Seneca 
tribe  a  dance  called  the  Green  Corn  Dance.  It  is 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Mondamin,  who  many  years 
ago  sacrificed  himself  so  that  his  tribe  might  always 
have  food.  Whenever  the  harvest  is  good  the  In¬ 
dians  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  looked  upon  them  with  favor. 

Mondamin  sacrificed  himself  at  a  time  when  all  the  Indians 
were  on  the  point  of  starvation.  The  Great  Spirit  was  angry  at 
them,  and  on  one  condition  only  would  he  grant  their  wish  for  food 

_ that  was  the  sacrifice  of  some  warrior  of  the  keepers  of  the  west 

door  of  the  lodge.”  As  this  tribe  was  the  Senecas,  they  immediately 
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called  upon  Mondamin,  who  was  one  of  their  bravest  warriors,  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  anger  of  their  Father,  the  Sun.  He  immediately  donned 
his  warpaint  and,  singing  a  death  song,  was  carried  away  by  the  Great 
Spirit.  During  the  summer  the  Indians  planted  kernels  of  corn  in 
hills  in  which  they  placed  fishes.  During  the  Indian  summer  the 
corn  grew,  and  when  it  was  cut  and  put  away  the  Indians  knew  that 
the  Great  Spirit  was  pleased.  The  Indians  immediately  picked  out 
the  biggest  and  finest  ears  and  prepared  them  to  be  eaten  on  the  last 
day  of  their  celebration.  This  celebration  lasts  three  days.  The 
first  two  days  are  spent  in  dancing,  telling  Indian  stories,  and  offer¬ 
ing  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  his  remembrance  of 
them  and  their  warrior  whose  life  was  sacrificed. 

On  the  third  day  there  is  reading  from  the  Indian  bible,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  prayer.  The  people  get  in  groups  to  talk  over  the  sayings 
of  the  Great  Spirit  as  brought  to  them  through  the  book.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  feast  begins.  Each  member  of  the  tribe 
on  the  reservation  gets  a  bowl  of  corn  soup,  which  he  either  takes 
home  or  eats  in  the  long  house. 

This  ends  the  celebration  of  the  Green  Corn  Dance  in  honor 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Mondamin. 


ah—  y 

The  Story  of  The  Deerskin. 

Emma  La  Latta,  Shoshoni. 

NCE  upon  a  time  a  family  of  deer  lived  near  a  large 
river.  The  family  was  of  the  buck,  doe,  and  three 
fawns.  Whenever  the  doe  went  in  search  of  food 
she  always  left  the  fawns  at  home  and  told  them  not 
to  let  any  one  in,  no  matter  who  came,  because  not 
very  far  from  them,  across  the  river,  lived  an  old 
bear  who  might  devour  the  young  fawns.  As  the  mother  had  said, 
the  bear  came  and  tried  to  get  in,  but  they  kept  so  still  he  went 
away  thinking  no  one  was  at  home. 

Finally,  one  day  he  watched  the  doe  go  away  and  noticed  the 
fawns  were  not  with  her,  so  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight  the  bear 
went  over  and  pawed  until  he  broke  in  and  killed  the  three  fawns. 
He  then  left. 

When  the  doe  returned  and  found  her  children  dead  she  knew 
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it  was  the  bear  s  mischief  and  started  to  go  to  the  bear’s  cave  where 
she  might  kill  him,  but  when  she  came  to  the  river  she  saw  she 
could  notjcross.  As  she  stood  there  meditating  what  to  do,  two 
eagles,  knowing  her  trouble,  told  her  they  would  carry  her  across, 
but  when  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  river  they  dropped  her 
and  she  was  drowned.  While  all  this  was  happening  the  buck  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and  when  he  reached  home  he 
found  the  fawns  dead  and  the  doe  gone,  so  he  buried  the  fawns  and 
went  to  find  the  doe.  On  reaching  the  river  the  same  eagle  of¬ 
fered  to  assist  him  who  had  attemped  to  carry  the  doe  across.  This 
time  they  succeeded.  When  they  reached  the  other  side  he  found  a 
a  large  gathering  of  animals  and  the  bear  told  him  to  stay  inside  of 
the  cave  and  not  to  look  out  because  they  were  going  to  have 
a  war  and  he  might  be  killed  if  he  did  not  obey.  When  the 
war  began,  however,  it  was  too  much  of  a  temptation,  so  he  went 
out  and  was  killed.  The  bear  took  the  skin  and  stretched  it  over 
his  door,  so  no  one  could  look  out  when  inside. 

Usually  you  will  find  a  deerskin  stretched  over  the  door  of  an 
Indian’s  wigwam. 


Legend  of  The  Opeche. 


Emma  J.  Rowland,  Cheyenne. 

’HEN  the  son  of  the  Red  Man  had  grown  tall  and 
strong,  his  father  said:  “My  son,  my  brave  son, 
the  time  has  come  when  you  must  go  forth  into 
the  wilderness  and  fast.  Your  mother  has  woven 
you  a  mat  which  you  can  rest  upon.’’  And  he 
went  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  stretched  him¬ 
self  face  downward  on  his  mat.  Each  morning  his 
father  would  come  with  cheerful  words  to  his  son. 

On  the  ninth  morning  his  son  was  pale  and  weak.  “Fail  not, 
my  son,  only  four  more  days  remain.”  On  the  tenth  day  his 
father  came  with  cheerful  words  and  the  boy  crawled  forward  to 
meet  his  father,  and  again  the  father  said:  “Fail  not,  my  son,  only 
three  more  days  remain.”  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day  the 
father  came  with  cheerful  words  and  the  boy  could  only  move  his 
lips.  The  father  had  pity  on  him  and  the  boy  whispered  softly, 
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“Take  me  home,  O  my  father,’’  and  the  father  said:  “Fail  not,  my  son, 
only  today  remains.  Think  of  the  feasting  and  the  sweet  music  of 
the  birds,  and  tomorrow,  even  before  the  sun  has  risen  above  the 
waters,  you  shall  come  to  the  chief’s  tent;  he  is  waiting  for  you.’’ 
The  father  went  home  and  the  good  Manito  came  and  gave  strength 
to  the  boy  and  said,  “You  shall  come  and  dwell  with  me.  It  is  not 
for  your  gentle  soul  to  go  to  war  and  bloodshed.’’  On  the  last  day 
the  boy  was  gone.  But  a  bird  overhead  said,  “Sorrow  not  for  me, 
my  father,  for  my  good  Manito  has  given  me  the  life  of  a  bird.” 
“Opeche!  Opeche!”  the  father  cried,  which  means  robin  red  breast. 


Crawling  Stone  Lake. 

Marie  Arteshaw,  Chippewa. 

N  THE  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  is  a  large  lake 
whose  waters  abound  in  fish.  In  this  lake  there 
is  also  a  great  rock  which  floats  about  in  its  waters. 
This  rock  is  held  by  the  Chippewa  Indians  as  a 
sacred  monument  to  the  great  Manito. 

Stories  are  told,  generation  after  generation, 
that  this  great  rock  was  at  one  time  the  throne  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
Here  he  sat  and  ruled  the  people,  the  animals  of  the  forest  around, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  waters  of  this  lake.  As  time  went  by,  this  rock 
was  gradually  being  worn  away  and  the  Great  Spirit  had  to  go  to  a 
new  home. 

Every  summer  the  Indians  hold  dances  near  the  place  where 
the  rock  stands.  This  they  do  to  celebrate  the  time  when  the 
Manito  took  his  leave.  They  bring  food  and  tobacco  and  place 
them  on  the  rock  so  if  the  Great  Spirit  does  not  get  enough  to  eat 
in  the  other  world,  he  comes  down  and  gets  the  food  that  is  placed 
by  his  former  subjects. 

No  white  man  is  allowed  to  catch  fish  in  this  lake,  for  the  fish 
were  put  there  by  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  Indians  only.  The  rock 
floats  about,  being  pushed  by  the  waves,  hence  the  name,  “Crawling 
Stone  Lake.” 


Cbttor’s  Comment 


INSPECTION  OFFICERS 
IN  THE  FIELD. 

HE  headquarters  of  all  inspection 
officers  of  the  Indian  Service  are 
being  transferred  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  Denver,  Colo.  Some 
of  the  inspection  officials  have  had  their 
offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Albuquerque 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  officers  will  be 
temporarily  located  in  one  of  the  office 
buildings  until  the  new  Federal  Build¬ 
ing  has  been  completed,  at  which  time 
it  is  planned  to  provide  rooms  in  this 
building.  Chief  Supervisor  E.  P.  Hol¬ 
combe  will  have  charge  of  the  work  in 
Denver,  and  will  direct  the  movements 
of  the  various  special  agents,  super¬ 
visors,  etc.,  who  have  inspection  or 
supervisory  work  in  the  field. 

It  is  aimed  to  transact  the  business 
incident  to  inspection  in  the  office  in 
Denver  instead  of  Washington.  This 
ts,  undoubtedly,  a  good  move.  It  saves 
time  and  promotes  greater  efficiency. 
It  will  also,  undoubtedly,  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  present  system. 

Since  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
inspection  division  of  the  Indian  Office, 
the  whole  work  of  the  Service  has  been 
made  more  effective,  and  the  various 
executive  officers  in  the  field  feel  that 
a  distinct  gain  has  been  made.  This 
division  of  the  work  of  the  Indian 
Office  is  being  made  more  and  more  a 
means  of  encouragement  for  those  who 
are  actually  handling  the  work  on  the 
reservations  and  in  the  schools. 

The  men  in  the  field  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  inspection  official  is  a 
personal  representative  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  that  he  is 
making  it  his  business  to  bring  cheer, 
offer  suggestions  and  clarify  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  the  government’s  policy  in  In¬ 
dian  Affairs.  Their  work  is  to  be  more 
along  constructive  lines  than  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  destructive  criticism.  The  men 
in  the  field  will  learn  to  welcome  such 


an  official — because  of  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  their  friend.  Furthermore,  an 
inspection  service  of  this  kind,  with 
strong,  efficient,  kindly  men  who  have 
breadth  of  view  and  large  experience, 
will  go  far  toward  kindling  enthusiasm 
and  inspiring  unselfishness  among 
the  many  loyal  servants  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  who  labor  for  but  one  end — 
the  winning  of  all  Indians  to  useful, 
honest,  law-abiding  citizenship. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  LEAD  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

OR  many  years,  it  has  been  re¬ 
cognized  by  educators,  generally, 
that  the  Indian  schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  quite  in  advance  of  the  various  pub¬ 
lic  schools  supported  by  the  cities  and 
states,  judged  from  the  point  of  view 
of  practical  education.  These  opin¬ 
ions  have  repeatedly  been  voiced  at  the 
meetings  of  educational  associations 
and  particularly  at  the  various  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  This  praise  has  come 
from  teachers  and  principals,  and  from 
the  more  prominent  administrators  of 
city  and  state  educational  affairs. 

At  the  times  when  the  Congress  has 
had  under  consideration  appropriations 
for  Indian  School  support,  opposition 
to  these  schools  has  been  manifested 
by  certain  individual  members,  but  even 
in  the  Congress,  there  have  always 
been  many  more  defenders  than  de¬ 
tractors  of  the  Federal  system  of  In¬ 
dian  education. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Abbott,  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has 
recently  completed  a  very  extended 
tour  of  inspection  of  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tions  and  Schools.  This  trip  has  taken 
him  into  about  a  dozen  states  where 
Indians  live  in  large  numbers,  and  he 
has  covered  about  20,000  miles.  The 
public  press  reports  his  comments  on 
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Indian  schools  and  conditions  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  system  of  education  taught  in  the 
Indian  schools  is  at  least  twenty-five  years 
in  advance  of  the  present  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  industrial  training.  The  boys  are 
taught  farming  and  the  related  industrial 
arts;  the  girls,  domestic  science. 

Mr.  Abbott  speaks  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  an  extended  experience,  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  education  of  whites, 
and  after  a  very  careful  inspection  of 
the  Government’s  work  with  the  In¬ 
dians. 

Indian  schools  have  taken  the  lead 
in  making  education  fit  the  practical 
needs  of  the  students.  Industrial  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  thoroughly  correlated 
with  academic  training,  and  it  has  been 
compulsory  for  students  to  take  up 
work  in  both.  The  industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  practical  and  thorough.  There  is 
probably  not  a  school  in  the  entire 
Indian  Service,  which  does  not  give 
some  training  in  agriculture.  From 
the  small  day  schools,  with  but  few 
students,  where  a  school  garden  is 
maintained  and  nature  study  work 
given  in  the  class  rooms, i  n  the  Res¬ 
ervation  boarding  schools,  and  on 
the  large  farms  of  the  nonreservation 
schools,  this  training  is  universally 
given  and  emphasized.  It  is  the  aim 
of  these  schools  to  make  this  instruction 
practical,  and  students  actually  raise 
crops.  Enough  instruction  is  given 
in  the  classroom  so  that  the  boy  knows 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  many 
activities  conducted  on  the  farms. 
This  training  is  continually  being  aug¬ 
mented  and  improved  to  the  end  that 
boys  will  be  able  to  thoroughly  master 
the  various  branches  of  the  agricultural 
industries.  Excellent  instruction  is 
also  afforded  in  the  building  and  other 
trades. 

At  this  time,  when  the  whole  country 
is  being  awakened  to  the  need  of  more 
and  better  industrial  training  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  public  schools,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 


ment  has  long  given  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  and  comprehensive  training  in  the 
industries  to  the  younger  generation  of 
Indians — a  vast  majority  of  whom 
will  have  to  depend  on  manual  labor 
of  some  kind  for  their  livelihood. 

WHAT  THE  WHITE  MAN 
OWES  TO  THE  INDIAN. 

HE  influence  of  the  Indian  on  the 
white  man’s  civilization  has  been 
far-reaching  and  comprises  every 
phase  of  our  intellectual,  political, 
social,  agricultural  and  industrial  life. 
We  have  learned  much  from  the  In¬ 
dian.  In  a  recent  copy  of  the  New 
York  Press  our  indebtedness  to  the  In¬ 
dian  is  discussed,  from  which  we  glean 
many  points  of  interest.  In  agricul¬ 
tural  lines  he  taught  the  farmer  the 
use  of  burning  the  fields  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  planting,  the  growing  of  grain 
in  hills  and  other  methods;  without 
the  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
the  raising  of  which  was  taught  the 
early  settler  by  the  Red  Man,  large 
tracts  of  highly  productive  lands  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe  would  be 
barren  wastes.  Many  articles  of  our 
food  supply  owe  their  orgin  to  the 
Indian;  we  need  mention  only  toma¬ 
toes,  pumpkins,  peanuts,  maple  sugar 
and  cocoa,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  how 
great  a  debt  the  epicure  owes  the  na¬ 
tive  American.  In  connection  with 
food,  medicines  which  have  done  much 
for  the  modern  status  of  science  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Indian.  Among 
these  drugs  and  antidotes  are  cocaine, 
quinine,  yerpa  santa,  jaborandi  leaves, 
and  many  others. 

The  industrial  articles  imparted  to 
us  by  the  Indian  include  arnoto,  the 
dye  used  for  coloring  butter  and 
cheese,  cochineal  and  a  score  of  other 
coloring  matters;  the  use  of  caoutchouc; 
and  such  commercial  products  as  llama 
wool,  alpaca,  hemp  and  fibres.  To¬ 
bacco,  too,  was  a  gift  from  the  Indian 
to  the  white  settler.  Such  of  our  rec- 
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reations  and  sports  as  lacrosse,  tobog¬ 
ganing,  snowshoeing  and  raquet  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Indian  element  in 
our  civilization.  In  literature,  art  and 
history,  too,  the  American  aborigines 
have  contributed  much.  Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha,  Cooper’s  Last  of  the  Mo¬ 
hicans,  and  Dryden’s  Indian  Queen 
owe  their  inspiration  to  the  life  and 
traditions  of  the  Indians,  and  history 
records  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
such  names  as  Pocahontas,  Pontiac 
and  Tecumseh.  In  our  ordinary 
speech  we  use  some  three  hundred 
words  taken  bodily  or  indirectly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Indian  tongues.  Note 
such  words  and  phrases  as  canoe, 
squaw,  hurricane,  to  bury  the  hatchet, 
the  happy  hunting  ground,  pale  face 
and  fire  water.  Of  the  fifty  states 
and  territories  in  the  Union,  half  of 
them  are  the  possessors  of  Indian 
names. 

Truly  we  owe  much  to  the  Indian 
which  has  been  of  tremendous  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  nation,  and  of  real  service  to 
the  American  people  and  the  world’s 
civilization. 

CARLISLE’S  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

HERE  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  Carlisle  school  a  re-organ- 
ization  of  the  Hospital  and  Train¬ 
ing  School  and  Staff  which  will  place 
this  school  in  the  forefront  as  having  a 
modern,  complete  and  thorough  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Allen,  the  leading  surgeon  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Staff  Physician  to  the  Todd 
Hospital  of  Carlisle,  has  been  appointed 
visiting  physician,  and  has  been  given 
general  supervision  of  the  school  hos¬ 
pital. 

Dr.  Clinton  G.  DeForney,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  had 


successful  experience  at  the  West 
Chester,  Pa.  county  hospital,  comes 
to  us  as  resident  physician.  Miss 
Alice  Guest  continues  as  head  nurse. 
A  thorough  course  in  nursing  is  being 
formulated  which  will  comprehend 
recitation  work,  lectures,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  actual  practice.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  completed  with  the 
best  hospital  training  schools  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  such  as  the  German  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  hospitals  of 
other  eastern  cities,  whereby  our  nurses 
will  be  admitted  to  advanced  stand¬ 
ing  in  these  schools,  after  completion 
of  our  course. 

Indians  make  splendid  nurses.  By 
nature  they  are  adapted  to  this  work. 
They  are  deft  with  their  fingers,  patient 
and  sympathetic  with  those  who  are  ill. 
With  our  well-equipped  hospital,  a 
limited  number  of  carefully  selected 
young  women  will  find  ideal  opportu¬ 
nities  for  studying  this  noble  profes¬ 
sion.  Carlisle  is  fortunate  in  being 
situated  near  Philadelphia,  the  great¬ 
est  medical  center  in  the  United 
States.  A  number  of  Carlisle  grad¬ 
uates  are  already  successfully  follow¬ 
ing  this  profession  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  the  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning  which  has  now  been  made, 
the  number  will  be  continually  in¬ 
creased. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
CARLISLE. 

HERE  were  completed  during 
the  summer  a  number  of  perma- 
nentimprovements,  which werenot 
only  badly  needed,  but  will  go  far  to¬ 
ward  strengthening  and  perfecting  cer¬ 
tain  departments  of  instruction  of  the 
school. 

A  new  dairy  barn  has  been  built 
which  in  every  particular  and  in  all 
its  arrangements  is  thoroughly  modern 
and  sanitary.  Dairy  experts,  who  have 
visited  it,  unite  in  saying  that  it  is  one 
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of  the  very  best  dairy  barns  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  old  barn, 
which  was  a  tremendous  structure — 
60  feet  by  120  feet — was  utilized  and  a 
new  addition  35  feet  by  100  feet  in 
length  built  of  brick  and  concrete  was 
added.  Concrete  floors  and  feeding 
troughs  have  been  installed  through¬ 
out,  and  improved  iron  stanchions  are 
used  for  the  the  cows,  instead  of  wood. 
Improved  feed  and  litter  carriers  form 
part  of  the  improvement,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  calf  pens,  box  stalls 
for  cows  and  well  built  stalls  for 
horses.  A  well-equipped  locker  and 
wash  room  has  been  provided  where 
the  students  can  keep  themselves  clean 
and  make  the  change  from  their  daily 
to  their  white  work  clothes.  Adjacent 
to  the  cow  barn  is  a  brick  and  concrete 
milk  house,  where  the  machinery  and 
equipment  for  handling  the  milk  and 
making  butter  is  placed.  A  well  drain¬ 
ed  yard  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  has 
been  provided,  in  the  center  of  which 
is  a  large  concrete  watering  trough. 
The  second  floor  of  the  main  building 
is  used  for  storage  of  hay  and  grain,  and 
has  a  capacity  of  300  tons  of  hay  and 
straw,  besides  about  2500  bushels  of 
grain. 

A  new  and  improved  silo  has  also 
been  built.  The  roads  surrounding  the 
barn  have  been  macadamized,  straight¬ 
ened  and  carefully  graded. 

This  has  been  a  much  needed  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  young  men  who 
now  take  up  dairying  as  a  vocation, 
have  the  most  thorough  equipment 
which  can  be  found  anywhere  in  or 
out  of  the  service,  from  which  they 
can  receive  training  and  experience. 
The  instructor  is  a  graduate  from  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  New 
York,  and  is  a  man  who  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  practical  experience  as  a  dairyman. 

A  new  green  house  of  concrete  and 
semi-steel  construction  has  replaced  the 
old  wooden  structure.  The  green¬ 


house  is  modern  in  every  way,  being 
125  feet  in  length,  one  portion  20  feel 
in  width  and  a  large  room  at  the  end 
separated  from  the  greenhouse  for  hold¬ 
ing  large  ferns  and  evergreens.  This 
room  is  35  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide.  A 
work  room  has  been  provided  in  addi¬ 
tion.  The  whole  green  house  is  heat¬ 
ed  by  a  patent  Burnham  heater,  and 
is  equipped  with  the  latest  devices  for 
ventilation,  drainage  and  the  bedding 
of  flowers.  Concrete  floors  have  been 
laid  throughout.  The  premises  have 
been  graded  and  terraced,  and  when  the 
road  around  that  portion  of  the  campus 
is  completed,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  at  the  school, 
which  is  already  noted  fot  its  natural 
beauty. 

Both  of  these  improvements  were 
completed  very  largely  by  student  labor. 
All  the  mill  work  in  the  barn  and  green¬ 
house  was  built  in  the  school  shop,  and 
the  frame  work  cut  and  put  in  place  by 
student  apprentices.  The  painting  and 
blacksmith  work,  the  heating,  plumb¬ 
ing  and  drainage,  was  similarly  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  school  force.  Thus, 
here  has  been  provided  not  only  excel¬ 
lent  training  for  the  students  in  the 
way  of  practice,  but  there  have  been 
added  two  permanent  and  splendid  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  already  excellently  equip¬ 
ped  plant. 

INDIANS  AND  THE 
CENSUS. 

ECAUSE  of  the  rapid  changes 
going  on  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Indians  are  living, 
which  will  doubtless  result  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  reservations  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  tribal  relations  be¬ 
fore  another  decade,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  not  only  to  obtain  an  accurate 
count  of  the  Indian  population  at  this 
time,  but  also  to  secure  detailed  in¬ 
formation  with  reference  to  the  tribes. 
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To  this  end  a  special  list  of  in¬ 
quiries  relating  to  the  Indians  has  been 
added  to  the  schedule  of  questions 
which  are  asked  of  the  general  popu¬ 
lation.  These  inquiries  relate  to  the 
tribe  of  each  living  Indian,  the  tribe 
of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  and  the 
proportion  of  his  Indian  or  mixed  blood. 
This  last  is  of  special  interest  because 
it  will  give  the  number  of  full-blood 
Indians  now  living,  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  a  count  is  also  to  be  obtained  of 
the  number  now  living  in  polygamy. 

Another  inquiry  in  the  special  list 
that  will  be  of  special  interest  in  the 
field  of  education  is  “graduated  from 
what  educational  institution.”  This, 
in  addition  to  the  general  question 
whether  able  to  read  or  write,  and 
whether  able  to  speak  English, 
should  result  in  a  pretty  good  showing 
of  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  and  the 
state  of  education  among  the  Indians. 
For  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result, 
however,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
know  how  many  Indians  have  attend¬ 
ed  the  reservation  or  non-reservation 
boarding  schools  for  more  than  one 
year,  because  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
boarding  school  pupils  actually  grad¬ 
uate. — Jersey  City  Journal. 

CARLISLE  TRAINS  INDI¬ 
ANS  FOR  USEFUL  LIVES. 

UPERINTENDENT  FRIEDMAN 
has  established  at  the  Indian  school 
in  the  last  two  years  several  new 
courses  having  in  view  the  larger  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Indian  and  his  per¬ 
manent  weaning  from  the  reservation 
with  all  its  temptations  and  drawbacks. 

A  thorough  course  in  bookkeeping 
and  stenograpy  is  being  taught.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  Indian  is  a  splendid 
penman  and,  with  proper  preparation, 
makes  an  efficient  clerk.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  trained  men  and 
women  in  this  line,  and  every  student 


who  completes  a  course  is  certain  of  a 
position  that  will  enable  him  to  earn 
a  good  livlihood.  Many  Indians  are 
already  occupying  such  positions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Indian  service  in  the 
West  and  in  business  establishments. 

Not  long  ago  an  official  connected 
with  one  of  the  Western  railroads  men¬ 
tioned  to  Superintendent  Friedman  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  trained  tele¬ 
graphy  operators  in  the  West.  One 
of  the  problems  was  the  keeping  of 
men  at  the  lonely  stations  in  the  arid 
and  mountain  regions.  After  careful 
consideration  it  was  decided  to  open  a 
department  of  telegraphy  at  Carlisle. 
It  was  found  that  the  Indian  pupils 
were  exceptionally  well  adapted  for 
this  work,  with  keenly  developed  sense 
of  hearing  and  touch.  The  instructor, 
a  man  of  many  years’  experience  as 
an  expert  operator,  states  that  their 
progress  is  much  more  rapid  than 
among  many  white  young  men  who 
take  up  this  work.  Being  very  patient, 
and  loving  the  life  of  the  West,  these 
operators  will  fill  a  definite  demand. 

Printing  is  a  trade  which  been  large¬ 
ly  developed  at  this  school.  A  special 
building  was  erected  for  the  purpose 
and  type,  presses  and  other  machinery 
were  installed.  The  Indian  appren¬ 
tices  in  this  department  quickly  grasp 
the  technical  details  of  the  trade.  The 
work  is  of  a  practical  nature,  and  be¬ 
sides  doing  all  the  job  printing  at  the 
school  the  students  publish  a  monthly 
magazinq  called  THE  RED  MAN,  and 
a  weekly  newspaper,  called  The  Arrow. 
The  students  do  also  a  large  amount 
of  printing  for  the  Indian  Office  in 
Washington  which  has  hitherto  been 
done  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  There  is  already  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  Indians  trained  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  printers  are  being  sent 
out  regularly  to  take  places  all  over  the 
country. 

One  of  the  great  aids  in  making 
these  departments  successful  is  the 
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application  of  the  outing  system.  By 
means  of  this  students  who  have  been 
trained  are  sent  into  telegraph  offices 
and  printing  plants  in  towns  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
where  they  master  the  commercial  con¬ 
ditions  and  acquire  courage  where  be¬ 
fore  there  has  been  timidity  in  dealing 
with  the  paleface. 

For  work  in  these  departments  the 
students  are  selected  because  of  the 
preference  they  indicate  and  after  a  care¬ 
weighing  of  their  training  and  natural 
aptitude.  Plenty  of  opportunity  is 
given  boys  and  girls  to  choose  vocations, 
as  twenty  trades  are  taught,  besides 
farming  and  dairying. 

The  whole  aim  of  Superintendent 
Friedman’s  administration  is  to  prepare 
Indians  along  some  definite  line  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  a  good  living. 
The  records  of  565  graduates,  more 
than  half  of  whom  are  employed  in 
profitable  positions  away  from  the 
reservation,  justifies  the  Carlisle  plan. 
Out  of  this  number  only  five  have 
been  found  unsuccessful. — New  York 
Herald. 

LECTURE  COURSE  FOR 
CARLISLE. 

UPERINTENDENT  M.  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
school,  has  arranged  a  splendid 
course  of  lectures  and  entertainments 
for  the  student  body  and  faculty. 
There  are  ten  numbers  in  the  course, 
and  the  individual  numbers  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  their  excellence, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  in¬ 
struction  and  entertainment. 


These  exercises  are  held  in  the 
school’s  large  auditorium  every  other 
Saturday  evening,  and  admission  is  free 
to  students  and  teachers.  The  author¬ 
ities  of  the  school  are  convinced,  from 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  course 
during  the  past  two  years,  that  it  has 
a  fine  cultural  influence  on  the  students. 
The  school  is  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  such  an  excellent  array  of 
talent.  The  course  for  this  year  is  ar¬ 
ranged  through  the  Redpath-Brockway 
Lyceum  Bureau  of  Pittsburg,  and  the 
numbers  are  as  follows: 

Strollers  Male  Quartet,  Oct.  22. 

Entertainment,  Alton  Packard, 
Nov.  26. 

Entertainment,  Arthur  J.  Fisher, 
Dec.  10. 

Concert,  College  Girls,  Dec,  24. 

Ralph  Bingham,  Humorist,  Jan.  7. 

Concert,  Musical  Four,  Jan.  21. 

Lecture,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Byrne, 
Feb.  11. 

Illustrated  Lecture,  Peter  Mac- 
Queen,  Feb.  25. 

Entertainment,  Jesse  Pugh  and  Co., 
March  4. 

Concert,  Sterling  Jubilee  Singers, 
April  8. — Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel. 

INDIANS  SUCCESSFUL 
FISHERMEN. 

T  Hoquiam,  Washington,  thirty- 
three  Quinault  Indians  were 
recently  paid  $19,600  for  more 
than  98,000  fish,  which  were  delivered 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
The  salmon  were  packed  in  92000 
cases  valued  at  $48,500. 
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John  La  Jeunesse,  Jr.,  Shoshone,  an 
ex-student  of  Carlisle,  is  now  living  at 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming.  Heisem- 
ployed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  Forest 
Ranger  at  a  salary  of  $75  per  month. 
He  is  married  and  owns  a  comfortable 
log  house  of  four  rooms,  which  is  well 
furnished.  He  also  owns  about  200 
acres  of  land,  150  of  which  is  farmable, 
and  a  number  of  horses  and  cattle. 
Since  leaving  Carlisle  he  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  Government  surveyor,  grocery 
clerk,  Indian  policeman,  and  in  various 
other  capacities.  He  writes:  “I  have 
been  a  leading  member  of  my  tribe 
since  leaving  Carlisle.  When  I  say 
leading  member.  I  mean  a  leading 
member  in  business  transactions,  such 
as  Secretary  for  the  Shoshoni  Indians 
in  Wyoming,  and  have  done  all  I  could 
toward  the  betterment  of  my  people. 
I  was  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Shoshoni 
tribe  in  1908.” 

The  following  paragraphs  gleaned 
from  a  recent  letter  from  C.  M.  Sick¬ 
les,  an  Oneida  Indian,  and  a  repres- 
tentative  Carlisle  graduate,  speak  for 
themselves  and  show  another  success¬ 
ful  career  begun  at  Carlisle: 

I  have  been  in  active  practice  ever  since 
the  week  following  my  graduation  —  the 
spring  of  1904. 

Have  been  in  Tiflin,  (Ohio)  a  city  of  17- 
COO  population,  and  the  county  seat  of  Sen¬ 
eca  county,  for  five  years,  four  months. 
There  is  plenty  competition,  too,  as  there 
are  fourteen  other  dentists  here.  At  pres¬ 
ent  I  have  all  that  I  can  do.  I  started  in 
debt.  Now  I  have  over  $1000  worth  of 
furniture  and  instruments  in  my  office.  I 
have  no  little  back  room,  ‘one  horse  shack’ 
that  a  decrier  of  Indian  education  might 
imagine.  I  keep  a  servant  all  the  time  and 
have  my  home  well-furnished.  I  am  not 
writing  this  in  a  boastful  manner — but  it 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I 
write  it,  as  I  earned  it  all  myself.  I  came 
here  without  a  cent— besides  being  in  debt 
several  hundred  dollars — now  I  have  over 
$1000  in  the  banks  here  and  am  adding  to 
it  monthly. 


James  King,  an  Assiniboin,  is  living 
one  mile  east  of  Miami,  Oklahoma. 
On  his  allotment  of  80  acres  he  has 
erected  a  five-roomed  cottage,  barn 
and  corn  crib.  His  wife  also  owns  a 
large  house  and  two  lots  in  Miami. 
Mr.  King  has  served  as  councilman  for 
his  own  tribe,  the  members  of  which 
have  so  highly  esteemed  him  as  to 
tender  him  the  chieftanship  of  the  tribe, 
which  honor,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline.  He  writes:  "My  thoughts 
often  turn  back  to  dear  old  Carlisle 
and  the  kind  families  with  whom  I 
lived  while  out  from  school,  especially 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Woodmans. 
I  have  been  married  11  years  and 
have  a  nice  home  and  two  children — 
a  boy  aged  10  and  a  girl  aged  8  years. 
I  hope  someday  to  visit  Carlisle.  It 
fitted  me  to  make  a  good  living  and 
hold  my  own  with  any  man.  Not 
many  white  brothers  have  a  better 
home  than  I.” 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  letter  written  by  Patrick 
Verney,  an  Alaskan  Indian  and  Car¬ 
lisle  graduate: 

I  am  still  well,  as  I  alway:  have  been, 
and  working  at  my  own  trade  of  printing. 
I  am  in  charge  of  the  job  depar  ment  at  the 
Ketchikan  Miner’s  office,  but  during  the 
month  of  July  I  put  in  part  of  my  time  on 
the  newspaper,  and  the  rest  at  job  work. 
Since  then  I  have  been  kept  busy  all  the 
time.  Often  I  worked  over  time  after  my 
regular  eight  hours’  work.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  given  all  the  extra  time  needed 
to  do  my  own  work.  I  have  the  key  my¬ 
self  and  go  there  at  will.  The  people  here 
are  very  good  and  have  encouraged  me  to 
be  what  I  ought  to  be.  One  thing  that 
has  encouraged  and  pleased  me  very  much 
is  that  all  our  customers  have  always  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  every  piece  of  job 
work  I  have  done  for  them.  Every  one  in 
this  district  is  kept  busy  for  the  summer; 
some  of  the  natives  are  fishing  and  the  rest 
work  in  saw-mills  and  in  canneries  where 
salmon  are  packed.  Others  are  working  at 
their  respective  trades  such  as  house  carpen¬ 
try,  boat  building  and  logging. 
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He  sends  news  of  Cecelia  Barono- 
vitch,  an  Alaskan  graduate  of  Carlisle, 
who  is  successfully  conducting  a  na¬ 
tive  school  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Tennyson  Berry  is  married  and  liv¬ 
ing  at  Ft.  Cobb,  Oklahoma.  After 
leaving  here  he  worked  at  his  trade  of 
tailoring,  but  has  since  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  stockraising.  In  addition  to  a 
large  four-roomed  house,  valued  at 
$980,  he  owns  a  summer  house,  a  barn, 
6  horses,  a  granery,  well  filled,  and  a 
well,  wind  mill  and  tank  valued  a, 
several  hundred  dollars.  He  sold  stock 
last  year  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1 1 00. 
He  writes.  “I  believe  it  right  to  be 
independent  and  have  fought  my  own 
battle.  I  have  been  in  good  health 
since  I  left  school  and  have  raised  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  cotton,  and  alfalfa  and  now 
I  feel  I  can  be  a  farmer.”  Mr.  Berry 
is  held  in  esteem  by  both  the  whites 
and  his  own  tribe,  the  Apaches,  for 
whom,  accompanied  by  Delos  Lone- 
wolf,  he  visits  Washington  each  win¬ 
ter  on  business. 

Dr.  James  E.  Johnson,  a  Stock- 
bridge  Indian  of  the  class  of  ’03,  and 
his  wife,  who  is  also  an  ex-student, 
were  recently  visiting  here.  Their 
home  is  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
where  Dr.  Johnson  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  During  the 
past  year  his  business  amounted  to 
$4000.00.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
the  famous  All-American  quarterback 
and  captain  of  the  football  team  in 
1903.  After  leaving  Carlisle  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Porto  Ri¬ 
co  as  stenographer  and  typewriter,  at 
a  salary  of  $1200  a  year.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  have  been  spending  a 
ten  weeks’  vacation  in  the  States  and 
left  for  Porto  Rico  September  24th. 

Frank  Mount  Pleasant,  the  world’s 
famous  Carlisle  Indian  athlete,  has  been 


chosen  as  head  of  all  the  athletic  de¬ 
partments  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
University,  at  Lancaster.  Mount 
Pleasant  is  a  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  In¬ 
dian  School,  and  last  June  received  his 
diploma  and  degree  from  Dickinson 
College.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
all-round  athlete  in  the  world  today, 
as  his  prowess  on  the  track,  baseball 
diamond  and  gridiron  has  been  proven 
and  remains  unquestioned  by  the  great¬ 
est  of  sporting  critics.  The  Indian  will 
have  charge  of  the  football,  baseball, 
track  and  basket-ball  teams.  The 
Lancaster  people  are  delighted  with 
the  coming  of  this  famous  redskin  in¬ 
to  their  midst,  and  are  certain  he  will 
make  good  their  highest  expectations. 
—  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel. 

W.  Bennet  Zahn,  a  Chippewa  In¬ 
dian,  writes  from  his  new  home  in 
Morristown,  S.  D.  While  continuing 
his  old  work  as  photographer,  he  has 
entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Wells,  hardware  dealers, 
doing  business  under  the  name  of  The 
Stevens,  Wells  &  Zahn  Hardware  Co. 
In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
tradeand  better  accommodatetheirlarge 
stock  of  hardware,  they  are  erecting  a 
large  warehouse  and  also  building  50 
feet  on  the  rear  of  their  present  place  of 
business.  Mr.  Zahn  was  one  of  our 
best  students  while  here,  and  we  are 
glad  to  know  of  his  continued  and  de¬ 
serving  success. 

Mrs.  Sauve,  with  her  two  little 
daughters,  were  recently  guests  of  the 
faculty.  Mrs.  Sauve  is  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  ’04,  and  was  formerly  Miss 
Minnie  Neck.  Mr.  Sauve  is  also  an 
ex-student  of  Carlisle,  of  the  class  of 
1906,  and  after  leaving  school  here  took 
a  position  with  the  Steelton  Iron  works 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  is  a  pipe  fit¬ 
ter,  and  since  entering  upon  his  work 
has  twice  been  promoted.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Steelton  Band  and  in 
many  other  ways  has  identified  him- 
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self  with  the  interests  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resides. 

James  Louther,  a  Pueblo  Indian  and 
a  Carlisle  ex-student,  is  working  as  a 
pipe  fitter  in  the  round  house  at  Gallup, 
New  Mexico,  and  making  from  fifty  to 
fifty-seven  dollars  a  month.  He  likes 
the  work  and  is  in  way  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  a  higher  place.  He  reports 
that  there  are  a  number  of  former  Car¬ 
lisle  boys  at  Gallup,  all  doing  nicely 
and  living  up  to  the  Carlisle  standard. 
He  mentions  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble 
Thompson  are  now  living  in  Gallup, 
and  frequently  speak  of  their  Carlisle 
friends. 

Mr.  John  Levering,  class  1893,  has 
been  here  on  a  short  visit.  He  noted 
the  many  changes  and  improvements 
that  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
passing  years,  and  spoke  tenderly  of 
the  associations  recalled  by  his  pres¬ 
ence  here.  He  gave  an  excellent  talk 
to  the  faculty  and  students  in  the 
auditorium,  and  among  other  things 
mentioned  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Standard  Literary  Society,  of  which 
organizations  he  was  a  charter  member. 
Mr.  Levering  is  an  Omaha  Indian  and 
a  prosperous  business  man,  with  a 
large  store  on  his  reservation. 

An  interesting  letter  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Jesse  Kenjockety,  a  Cayuga 
Indian,  of  Tunessa,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
is  working  and  expects  to  spend  the 
summer.  During  his  stay  there  he 
has  become  a  member  of  the  local  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  writes,  "I  was  elected 
a  clerk.  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can 
to  have  the  young  people  join  us. 
There  is  a  lot  of  work  here  to  be  done 
in  that  line.”  It  is  evident  that  his 
strong  purpose  is  to  be  an  influence 
for  good  wherever  he  is  placed. 

William  Gardner,  a  Chippewa  In¬ 
dian,  one  of  our  greatest  football  stars, 
was  with  us  for  a  few  days.  During 


his  stay  he  was  assisting  “Pop”  War¬ 
ner  on  the  football  field.  William  is 
a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  and  of  the  Law 
Department  of  Dickinson  College. 
He  is  Director  of  Athletics  at  the 
Manual  Training  High  School  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  has  also  been 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  that 
city. 

Miss  Alice  Heater,  a  Digger  Indian 
of  the  class  of  1905,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  graduated  from  the  Jefferson 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  has  returned 
to  her  home  in  Oregon,  where  she  is 
following  her  profession  of  nursing. 
She  goes  to  her  work  there  well  pre¬ 
pared,  for,  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
training  received  while  at  the  hospital, 
she  has  since  had  the  advantage  of 
two  years  of  practical  nursing  here  in 
the  East. 

From  a  letter  received  from  Charles 
Huber,  ‘09,  a  Gros  Ventre  Indian,  we 
glean  the  following:  "I  am  now  in  the 
Federal  Service  as  a  clerk,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  due  to  Carlisle  Indian  School 
in  general  as  well  as  to  yourself  and 
the  instructors  whom  I  was  under 
at  the  school.  I  wish  to  thank  you  all 
for  the  knowledge  I  acquired  under 
your  care.  I  took  the  examination  in 
Februry  last,  and  attained  an  eligible 
rating.” 

Stella  Bear,  ’10,  an  Arikara  Indian, 
writes  from  Cantonment,  Oklahoma, 
that  she  is  well,  and  that  she  likes  her 
place  very  much.  As  Government 
field  matron,  it  is  one  of  her  duties  to 
go  out  among  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyennes  to  teach  them  a  better  way 
of  living  and  of  dressing.  She  has 
met  several  Carlisle  ex-students  who 
are  doing  well  on  their  own  farms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dillon  are 
living  very  happily  in  their  home  at 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.  They  have  a 
fine  boy  who  bids  fair  to  be  as  great 
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an  athelete  as  his  father.  Mr.  Dillon 
has  charge  of  the  agency  blacksmith 
shop,  and  has  done  his  duty  in  a  way 
to  merit  the  commendation  of  his 
superiors.  He  was  recently  promoted 
to  $900.00  per  annum. 

Joe  Animikwan,  a  Chippewa  Indian 
and  one  of  our  outing  students,  is  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  silver  watch  giv¬ 
en  him  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  in  the  rescuing  of  a  young 
lady  —  a  friend  of  his  patrons  —  from 
drowning  through  the  overturning  of  a 
canoe.  His  patron  writes:  "Joe  thinks 
little  enough  of  the  canal  incident,  but 
his  delight  in  the  watch  is  pleasant  to 

fj 

see. 

David  H.  Roubidaux,  an  Iowa,  is 
married  and  living  in  Rulo,  Nebraska. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  farming,  having 
just  returned  to  his  home  from  the 
Indian  School  Service  after  four  years 
work  as  additional  farmer  at  Bois  Fort 
Reservation  in  Minnesota.  He  owns 
160  acres  of  land  in  what  he  describes 
as  the  most  civilized  and  best  farming 
land  in  the  United  States. 

Hugh  Johnson,  known  also  as  Taw- 
kish  Heotig,  is  married  to  Emily  Leon, 
and  is  living  in  Laguna,  New  Mexico. 
They  have  a  comfortable  home,  60 
or  more  acres  of  farming  land,  and 
many  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  Carlisle 
students,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of 
their  success. 

Tissie  Wongs  Gould,  a  former  stu¬ 
dent,  is  now  working  in  Wyoming. 
He  writes  that  he  has  been  busy 
cutting  hay,  oats  and  wheat,  and  taking 
care  of  his  vegetables  for  Thanksgiving. 
He  also  has  chickens,  geese,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  plenty  of  cows,  horses  and 
sheep. 

Charles  Kennedy,  a  Seneca  Indian, 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Press  force  and 
a  member  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Band, 


has  accepted  the  position  of  band¬ 
master  and  disciplinarian  at  the  Indian 
School  at  White  Earth,  Minnesota. 
He  is  getting  along  splendidly. 

Stacey  Beck,  a  Cherokee  Indian  and 
a  member  of  class  ’10,  has  gone  to  Ok¬ 
lahoma  where  she  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  as  assistant  matron  in  the  Otoe 
Indian  Training  School.  She  passed 
the  Civil  Service  examination  with  a 
splendid  average. 

William  Nelson,  a  Pima  Indian 
and  a  member  of  class  ‘10,  has  gone 
to  Wisconsin  to  work  at  his  trade  of 
blacksmithing.  He  will  be  with  Wil¬ 
liam  White,  an  ex-student,  who  has 
gone  into  business  for  himself  and  is 
doing  well. 

Joseph  C.  Mills,  an  ex-student, 
writes  that  he  is  now  living  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  Pawhuska,  Okla. 
He  owns  645  acres  of  land,  and  has 
money  in  the  bank.  He  has  held 
several  responsible  positions  since  leav¬ 
ing  Carlisle. 

Elizabeth  Wolfe,  a  Cherokee  Indi¬ 
an,  who  is  assistant  matron  at  Che- 
mawa,  Oregon,  is  getting  along  nicely 
with  her  work.  She  says  the  climate 
is  fine  and  the  surroundings  beautiful. 

Henry  Markishtum,  a  Makah  Indi¬ 
an  who  graduated  with  the  class  1904 
at  Carlisle,  is  now  connected  with  the 
B.  C.  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Rivers 
Inlet,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Andrew  Doxtator,  of  DePere, 
Wisconsin,  writes  that  he  is  following 
his  trade,  blacksmithing,  and  that  he 
is  very  grateful  for  what  Carlisle  has 
done  for  him. 

Katherine  Dyakanoff,  a  Carlisle 
graduate,  who  later  graduated  at  one 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  is  a 
teacher  in  one  of  the  native  schools  at 
Sitka,  Alaska. 


Plication 

a  DO  not  care  how  well 
educated  a  farmer  is, 
if  lie  can’t  farm,  his 
education  is  wasted;  and  a 
housekeeper  who  cannot 
cook,  her  education  is  wast¬ 
ed,  too.  I  constantly  try  to 
impress  upon  white  educa¬ 
tors  that  they  must  educate 
a  boy  toward  and  not  away 
from  the  artisan’s  bench  and 
a  girl  toward  housekeeping. 
She  had  better  learn  it  early 
than  late,  when  the  learning 
is  painful. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


(garlisfr  gndmn  Unimatrial  grftool 

ffl.  Jfrtebman,  Superintendent 


I  ApATION  The  In£^an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
^  ^  *  Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 

ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


HKTflRY  The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid- 
‘  ed  for  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 


PRESENT  Present  plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 

PLANT  Pus>  t02ether  w'ch  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 


*  p  *  DFMTC  The  acac^em'c  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 
*  including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 
Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADES  Instruct'°n  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 


OT  ITING  The  Outing  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
SYSTFM  tenc*ed  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PURPOSF  The  a*m  Carlisle  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 

homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty .  75 

Number  of  Students  in  attendance,  September  20,  1910 .  946 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 4693 

Total  Number  of  Graduates .  583 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate . . . 4110 


RESULTS  Thes6  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen, 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
of  this  inimitable  production  of 
the  Navaho  squaw;  finest  weave, 
the  cleanest  wool,  the  most  artistic  color  corn- 
nations,  the  most  symbolic  patterns,  and 
never  a  blanket  made  up  with  Cotton  Warp. 
Hit  takes  much  special  attention  and  careful 
inspection  to  assemble  a  line  of  these  goods 
like  ours,  but  we  do  not  care  to  encourage 
these  Indians  to  make  anything  but  the  best 
handicraft.  flWe  have  these  goods  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns  and  combinations — the  grey 
and  black,  the  white,  grey  and  black,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  colors,  bright  red  and 
Indian  red.  II  We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices 
or  to  give  any  other  information,  Address 
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Navajo  Indian  Industries  and  Art: 
By  J.  B.  Moore ,  Indian  Trader. 

AVE  you  ever  noticed  that  there  are  two  inevitable 
phases  of  the  subject  on  which  the  “tenderfoot” 
writer,  posing  as  an  authority  on  Indians  and  Indian 
industries,  dwells  and  finally'  rests  his  case,  viz.: 
the  Navajo  Blanket  and  the  Indian  Trader  ?  The 
reason  for  this  is  patent  enough  in  the  case  of  the 
Navajo’s  blanket.  It  is  so  superior  to  any  other  Indian  product, 
its  real  value  is  so  apparent — being  all  its  own  and  in  no  wise  de¬ 
pendent  upon  sentiment — that  it  challenges  attention  at  once,  stands 
out  as  a  thing  apart  and  in  a  class  all  its  own.  It  fully  deserves  all 
the  good  said  of  it  and  but  little  of  the  deprecatory.  But  just  why 
all  such  writers  should  consider  it  a  positive  necessity,  every  time 
they  break  into  print,  to  criticize  the  Indian  Trader  in  his  assumed 
efforts  to  benefit  the  Indian  and  his  industries,  is  not  so  clear. 

The  above  reflections  are  evoked  by  an  article  recently  appear¬ 
ing  under  the  title  of  “Indian  Arts  and  Industries”  in  The  Red 
Man.  This  is  in  no  particular  essentially  different  from  several 
other  articles  I  have  read,  but  the  arguments  therein  are  based  up¬ 
on  premises  so  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  facts  gleaned  from 
fifteen  years’  and  more  of  actual  experience,  that  I  feel  justified  in 
stating  some  of  the  facts  learned  in  that  experience,  which  are  very 
different  from  what  the  author  imagines  them  to  be. 

Your  contributor  is  disposed  to  make  much  of  the  efforts  of 
the  “old  workers;”  of  their  not  being  left  to  pursue  their  work  “as 
of  old;”  and  to  lament  their  passing,  when,  fortunately  for  the  good 
of  the  only  two  industries — which  are  really  such  among  the  Navajoes 
— they  have  already  passed  for  lo,  these  many  years.  The  facts  are, 
that  all  the  really  good  blanket  work  now  being  done — and  there 
is  more  ot  it  being  done  now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
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tribe — is  done,  almost  without  exception  by  the  young  women  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age  and  under,  many  of  them — and  they  the  best 
weavers — being  mere  girls  yet  in  their  teens.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  case  of  silversmiths,  and  there  are  no  old  people,  either  men  or 
women,  carrying  on  the  work  to-day — none  at  least  who  will  or  can 
do  it  well.  They  do  not  “know  what  to  make  and  how  to  make  it,” 
as  do  the  younger  workers. 

The  principal  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is,  that  eye  trouble  and 
failure  of  sight  comes  much  earlier  in  life  among  Indians  than 
among  whites,  and  good  eyesight  is  certainly  a  requisite  to  skillful 
work  such  as  blanket  weaving  and  silversmithing.  With  us,  when 
natural  eyesight  begins  to  fail,  we  go  to  the  optician  or  oculist,  get 
glasses  fitted  to  our  sight  condition,  and  proceed  with  our  work 
about  as  effectively  as  before.  It  is  different  with  the  Navajoes.  A 
few  of  the  men  may  be  induced  to  buy  a  pair  of  cheap  store  specta¬ 
cles,  never  being  willing  to  pay  more  than  $1.00  as  a  top  price  how¬ 
ever,  but  I  have  never  known  a  Navajo  woman  to  try  to  assist  her 
failing  sight  by  even  this  much.  They  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  resigning  themselves  to  their  condition  and  simply  discon¬ 
tinue  the  work  they  cannot  see  to  do. 

Another  very  effective  reason  is  the  greater  skill  and  impelling 
ambition  of  the  younger  women  and  men.  They  are  susceptible  to 
the  encouragement  of  praise  for  work  well  done,  and  to  criticism  for 
that  ill  done,  and  in  them  rests  all  hope  the  future  may  hold  for 
their  industries.  Not  to  admit  this  is  to  deny  capacity  for  prog¬ 
ress  among  Indians;  and  we,  who  see  the  younger  generations  gath¬ 
er  up  the  work  where  their  ancestors  have  dropped  it  and  go  on 
improving  and  perfecting  it,  aspiring  ever  to  ideals  yet  unattained, 
know  that  they  do  possess  this  capacity.  All  the  poor  blankets  we 
get  may  not  be  the  work  of  the  older  woman,  but  certainly  all  the 
old  women’s  work  we  get  goes  into  the  poorer  class  of  blankets. 

Just  a  little  knowledge  and  analysis  of  conditions,  will  dispel 
a  good  many  illusions  concerning  the  work  spoken  of  “as  of 
old.”  Just  how  old  is  this  blanket  industry?  It  cannot  antedate 
the  advent  of  wool,  and  as  sheep  were  broughtinto  the  country 
by  Spanish  missionaries  and  early  settlers  and  passed  into  the  Nav¬ 
ajo’s  possession  through  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  Navajo  blanket  is 
certainly  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  As  an  industry,  or  article 
of  commerce,  its  origin  is  much  more  recent  still,  and  has  had  its 
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rise  and  development  well  within  the  memory  of  traders  and  others 
yet  living  among  and  adjacent  to  the  Navajoes.  To  assume  that  it 
bloomed  out  all  at  once  in  such  complete  perfection  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  skill  and  practice  to  improve  upon  it,  is  against  all  ex¬ 
perience;  and  we  who  see  its  steady  improvement  constantly  going 
on,  know  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  That  a  few  blankets  woven 
thirty  or  forty,  possibly  fifty,  years  ago  were  very  fine,  does  not 
imply  by  any  means  that  all  then  woven  were  so,  nor  does  it 
imply  that  given  the  same  material,  incentive,  and  purpose,  none  of 
to-day’s  weavers  could  do  equally  fine  and  even  finer  weaving.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  such  blankets  were  the  highly  special¬ 
ized  efforts  of  a  very  few  women,  woven  for  their  own  uses,  made 
to  meet  their  own  requirements,  with  no  thought  of  price  or  sale, 
and  are  the  relics  of  a  time  when  the  women  had  to  weave  the 
blankets  and  robes  worn  by  themselves  and  families.  Under  like 
conditions,  there  are  dozens  of  to-day’s  weavers  to  one  of  the  old- 
time  weavers,  who  could  far  outstrip  even  the  best  efforts  of  the 
latter.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  fine  old  blankets — far  from  it — 
for  they  were  fine,  wonderfully  fine,  considering  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  they  were  worked  out,  and  deserve  all,  and  more,  praise 
then  can  ever  be  given  them;  nevertheless,  the  contention  holds 
good  that  finer  blankets  and  more  of  them  could  and  would  be  made 
by  weavers  of  to-day  if  the  same  materials  were  available  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  willing  to  pay  a  just  price  for  them. 

I  am  aware  that  this  question  of  raising  prices  on  Navajo 
blankets  is  a  rather  delicate  one,  and  no  one  understands  better  the 
protest  such  a  proposition  is  likely  to  provoke.  Your  contributor 
finds  first,  that  “low  prices  offered  by  blanket  buyers  induce  the 
women  to  use  cheap  aniline  dyes  and  dirty  wool;”  second,  that  the 
“only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  encouraging  native  American  art  is 
the  matter  of  cash  price  for  the  Indian  product;”  and  third,  he 
finds  “the  prices  too  high.”  It  is  a  rather  vexatious  problem — 
I  have  often  found  it  so  myself — and  I  think  we  had  best  look 
into  it  a  little. 

The  weaver  is  not  being  overpaid  for  her  work;  certainly  not, 
if  “cheap  prices  offered”  compel  her  to  “use  cheap  dyes  and  dirty 
wool”  (which  however  is  not  the  fact,)  and  there  is  no  more  dismal 
wage  proposition  than  her  remuneration  for  her  part  in  the  industry. 
Given  any  other  paying  outlet  for  her  labor,  there  would  very 
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soon  be  no  such  thing  as  a  blanket  industry.  But,  with  all  the  time 
there  is  at  her  disposal,  the  requisite  skill,  and  the  material  at  hand 
to  work  on,  it  is  her  one  and  only  way  of  earning  money,  and  every 
dollar  so  earned  is  just  so  much  clear  gain.  This,  plus  their  natural 
industry  and  love  for  making  beautiful  things,  serves  to  keep  many 
of  the  women  busy.  Certainly  then,  the  cheaper  prices  cannot  be 
gained  by  cutting  down  the  weaver’s  price.  How  then,  is  it  to  be 
gained?  The  author  is  at  hand  with  the  solution:  he  would  wrest 
from  the  trader  his  assumed  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Let  us  examine  this.  Granted  that  a  trader  buys  of  a  weaver 
a  blanket,  paying  her  for  it  $10.00  (a  very  common  price  for 
the  ordinary  trade  blanket,)  and  that  he  may  sell  it  for  $12.00,  or 
possibly,  $15.00.  There  is  the  apparent  profit  of  25  to  50  per  cent. 
But  what  of  the  overhead  expenses?  of  the  labor  and  cost  of  clean¬ 
ing  and  preparing  the  blanket  for  sale?  of  the  time  he  may  have  to 
hold  it  until  a  buyer  is  found?  of  the  expense  and  labor  of  seeking  the 
buyer?  of  the  protection  and  care  of  it  against  moths,  and  other  injury, 
until  that  buyer  is  found?  and  of  all  the  other  things  connected  with  it? 
There  is  not  a  trading  store  or  plant  on  the  reservation  that  it  does 
not  cost,  at  lowest,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  volume,  to  operate 
and  do  business.  Evidently  then,  the  exorbitant  profit  of  30  to  50 
per  cent,  charged  against  the  traders,  is  not  so  very  exorbitant  after 
all!  Furthermore,  every  trader,  even  the  shrewdest,  loses  every 
now  and  then  by  overpaying  toy  some  blanket  carrying  faults  and 
defects  which  escape  detection  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Every  one 
too,  is  often  brought  face  to  face  with  peculiar  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  individual  weaver  that  move  him  to  overpay  for  a  certain 
piece  of  work  and  knowingly  yield  to  her  his  problematical  profits 
on  her  blanket.  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  the  average  Navajo 
trader  does  not  make  any  profit  at  all  on  at  least  50  per  cent,  of 
the  blankets  he  buys  and  sells;  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  output  is  marketed  at  cost,  and  some  even  at  a  loss. 

If  the  trader  should  make  a  profit,  why  should  it  be  held  as  a 
crime  against  him?  Who  else  has  done  so  much  toward  evolving, 
developing  and  improving  the  blanket  industry?  Who  but  he  has 
put  his  money  into  them  often  before  they  are  made,  and  gone  to 
work  developing  and  cultivating  a  market  for  them?  Without  him 
there  would  have  been  no  blanket  industry;  remove  him  from  the 
field  and  it  would  last  but  a  brief  period. 
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Now,  let  us  examine  this  proposed  Government  Clearing 
House  offered  as  a  sure  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  faulty  product, 
high  prices,  low  payments,  etc.  The  author’s  “only  one  obstacle — 
the  matter  of  cash  price,”  in  practice  grows  into  many,  encountered 
bydealers  and  traders.  There  are  nothing  but  obstacles  from  pro¬ 
curing  the  wool,  cleaning  and  dyeing  it,  to  the  finished  blanket  and 
settlement  with  the  weaver,  then  on  to  the  final  sale — and  still  on, 
until  the  money  for  it  is  in  the  cash  drawer.  But  we  are  agreed  on 
the  reality  of  the  “one  obstacle”  of  "cash  price.”  It  is  a  much  more 
serious  one  than  he  imagines  it  to  be,  as  all  the  wool  from  which  fine 
blankets  are  woven  to  day  is  owned  by  the  traders  and  issued  out 
to  the  weavers  for  each  separate  job.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible 
to  get  perfectly  cleaned  and  properly  colored  blankets.  It  is  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  more  serious  because  along  with  practically  every  job 
goes  an  advance  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  agreed  price,  not  because 
it  is  the  choice  and  policy  of  the  trader  to  have  it  so,  but  because 
the  necessities  of  the  weaver  and  her  family  larder  demand  it. 

Thus,  a  trader  doing  a  fairly  large  business  carries  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  from  three  to  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  in  Navajo  blan¬ 
kets,  none  of  which  are  finished  or  in  his  possession.  Not  all  carry 
so  large  a  sum  perhaps,  but  all  do,  and  must  of  necessity,  carry 
their  weavers  to  some  extent.  In  this  lies  another  element  of  cost 
that  must  be  reckoned  with.  Even  the  shrewdest  trader  now  and 
then  will  be  cheated  out  of  his  blanket  by  a  dishonest  weaver  taking 
and  selling  it  to  another  when  she  has  woven  it.  True,  this  does 
not  happen  often,  but  it  does  happen  to  us  all  occasionally.  And 
these  are  but  few  of  the  many  practical  obstacles,  instead  of  “one” 
theoretical  obstacle  assumed  by  the  author;  but  they  are  sufficient 
to  give  a  hint  of  the  difference  between  gross  and  net,  theoretical 
and  actual  profits. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  contributor  as  to  the  desirability  of  “a 
standard  of  prices,”  and  no  one  has  tried  harder  than  I  to  evolve 
some  practicable  scheme  to  this  end,  but  without  success;  nor  do 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  this  proposed  Government  Clearing 
House  to  solve  it.  Before  establishing  a  standard  of  prices  we 
will  first  have  to  standardize  the  product  to  which  prices  are  attach¬ 
ed.  Each  blanket  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  its  weaver;  they  are  made  in  all  sizes,  all  weights,  and  the 
variations  of  designs  and  color  combinations  are  almost  as  numer- 
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ous  as  are  the  blankets  which  are  to  be  priced.  For  instance,  take 
two  five-by-seven  and  one-half  foot  blankets  and  to  one  of  them 
add  six  or  eight  inches  in  width  and  as  much  in  length  and  see 
how  much  you  increase  the  size  of  it.  About  eight  to  nine  square 
feet,  or  20  to  25  per  cent,  roughly  estimated,  consequently,  about 
that  much  more  labor  and  material  of  the  same  quality  have  gone 
into  its  making;  yet,  to  the  average  buyer  the  two  blankets  will  look 
to  be  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the  extra  price  that  must  be  put 
on  the  larger  one  will  seem  out  of  proportion.  But  the  weaver 
who  does  the  work,  and  the  trader  who  supplies  the  material  and 
pays  for  the  work,  know,  for  the  extra  cost  is  there  and  must  be 
made  good  in  the  selling  price.  The  one  thing  in  this  connection 
of  which  I  am  sure,  is,  that  if  standardization  is  ever  approximated 
it  will  have  to  be  worked  out  on  an  upward  scale  as  to  both  prices 
and  quality,  and  not  on  a  downward  one  as  suggested. 

Unless  a  government  appointment  as  field  agent,  or  other  func¬ 
tionary  in  the  Indian  Service,  carries  with  it  the  endowmen  tof  a 
peculiar  and  superior  intelligence,  unlimited  capacity,  and  bound¬ 
less  energy  on  the  part  of  the  appointee,  any  such  plan  as  the  pro¬ 
posed  Clearing  House  is  not  only  foredoomed  to  failure,  but  would 
work  incalculable  injury  to  the  Navajo  industries,  if  indeed,  it  did 
not  destroy  them  entirely. 

I  grant  that  conditions  are  not  ideal,  that  there  are  evils  that 
need  remedying,  that  all  traders  are  not  just  what  they  should  be, 
but  I  believe  things  are  being  gradually  improved.  In  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years  I  have  seen  and  had  my  part  in  the  increasing  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  Navajo  blankets  by  at  least  ten-fold.  I  have  seen  too,  the 
prices  paid  the  weavers  for  the  same  quality  of  blankets  raised 
from  three  to  five-fold,  but  have  not  seen  one  single  trader  grow 
rich  in  the  process,  though  doubtless  all  have  wished  to — and  tried 
to.  I  have  seen  however,  a  dozen  or  more  fail;  another  dozen  or 
more  are  today  just  about  where  they  were  five  and  ten  years 
ago;  and  a  few,  they  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
have  managed  to  live  and  keep  gaining  a  little.  Who,  then,  gets 
the  money?  I’ll  tell  you;  the  Indians  do.  With  a  product  ten 
times  as  great,  bringing  prices  three  to  five  times  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  fifteen  years  ago,  it  is  easy  to  see  they  do.  And  they 
show  it,  too,  in  their  better  clothing,  better  food,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  prices  they  now  have  to  pay,  their  better  ways  of  living 
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generally  and  their  greater  prosperity.  So  things  are  not  so  bad  but 
have  really  grown  better,  and  are  still  improving;  and  there  is  no 
salvation  for  the  individual  or  for  a  people  that  can  beat  that  work¬ 
ed  out  by  themselves. 

The  January  article  is  simply  another  of  the  many  instances  we 
see  of  trying  to  fit  a  pre-formed  theory  to  a  subject  but  little  under¬ 
stood.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  first  learn  the  subject  andthen  fit  the 
theory  to  it.  The  result  in  the  former  case  is  always  a  misfit  when 
applied  to  Indians  and  Indian  conditions.  It  is  not  so  easy  as  some 
seem  to  think,  to  evolve  and  apply  remedial  measures  for  all  the  In¬ 
dians’  needs,  and  those  whose  experience  best  qualifies  them  to  judge 
of  the  practicability  of  such  measures,  are  usually  least  sure  of  their 
infallibility.  No  set  of  men  have  or  feel  a  deeper  or  more  sincere 
interest  in  the  Navajo’s  welfare  than  his  trader.  The  Indian’s 
interest  is  his  own,  and  he  cannot  get  away  from  it,  if  he  would. 
The  traders’  apparent  conservatism  is  not  based  on  selfishness 
always,  but  is  generally  the  result  of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Indians  and  Indian  conditions  than  that  possesed  by  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  this  and  that  radical  reform.  He  has  before  shared  with  his 
Indians  the  legacy  left  by  other  reform  movements  which  proved 
failures  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  is  justified  in  questioning  the 
result  of  new  schemes  bearing  like  earmarks.  Things  are  not  just 
right  as  they  are,  but  the  proposed  plan  would  bring  about  disaster. 


A  Thanksgiving. 

By  H.  E.  Morrow. 

For  prayer  and  praise  of  early  days. 

For  Bradford’s  voice,  who  said,  “Rejoice!” 
For  men  who  fought  and  freedom  bought, 
For  Lincoln’s  call  to  praise  by  all, 

For  Godlike  power  in  need’s  great  hour, 
For  foes  withheld  in  battle  quelled, 

For  daily  bread  whence  all  are  fed, 

For  flock  and  herd  and  beast  and  bird, 

For  spring  and  fall  and  seasons  all, 

For  rain  and  sun  and  duty  done, 

For  kith  and  kin,  our  folds  within, 

For  friendship  dear  and  all  good  cheer, 
Our  thanks  shall  be  to  only  Thee, 
Thru  all  our  coasts,  O  Lord  of  Hosts. 


Jemez  Pueblo,  New  Mexico: 

By  Albert  B.  Reagan . 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  pueblos  in  New  Mexico 
is  Jemez,  on  a  river  which  is  likewise  named  Jemez. 
This  village  is  situated  within  the  crescent  ridges 
of  the  Jemez  mountains,  some  sixty  miles  west  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  spot  is  picturesque.  To  the  north¬ 
east  Mt.  “Baida”  and  the  body  of  the  Jemez  moun¬ 
tains  loom  up  against  the  ever  blue,  while  “thunder  gusts”  usually 
travel  here  and  there  among  the  ridges  in  summer.  To  the  east  the 
Cochiti  range  greets  the  radiant  morning.  To  the  southeast,  across 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  there  looks  westward  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  Sandia  escarpment.  To  the  south  are  the  lava  flows  of 
Mt.  Negro,  and  still  on  further  south  beyond  the  white,  alkali- 
bedded  Jemez  river  as  it  goes  out  to  meet  its  master  stream,  are  the 
“Bad  Lands.”  To  the  southwest  there  stands  out  boldly  the  white, 
gypsum-capped  Mesa  Blanco.  And  to  the  west  in  the  immediate 
foreground  is  the  Jemez  river  and  its  flat-valley  lands;  in  the  middle 
background  is  the  Zia  Mesa,  whose  walls  are  so  red  that  they  reflect 
the  red  rays  of  the  morning  sun  so  as  to  throw  a  red  glow  over  the 
government  quarters  two  miles  distant;  and  farther  on  to  the  west¬ 
ward  the  Nacimiento  range  “takes  the  sun  to  rest”  at  his  going  down. 

The  pueblo  has  some  400  inhabitants.  It  is  built  upon  three 
parallel  streets.  The  houses  are  of  adobe  construction,  some  having 
second  stories  retreatingly  upon  the  first.  The  Jemez  themselves 
are  prosperous.  About  the  village  are  orchards  and  vineyards.  In 
addition,  in  the  flat  valley  region,  there  are  fine  fields  which  are 
irrigated  from  the  large  irrigating  ditches. 

The  people  of  this  pueblo  are  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the 
time  of  Coronado,  the  exact  time  being  in  the  fall  of  1541.  Jemez 
was  the  name  then  given  to  the  people  who  occupied  seven  cities  in 
the  region  where  the  present  village  is  located.  General  Arellano 
took  possession  of  these  villages  at  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  supplies.  We  then  do  not  hear  much  of  Jemez  again  till  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  that  lead  to  the  Pueblo  insurrection  of 
1680. 

In  the  meantime,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  after  the  days  of  Cor¬ 
onado,  the  Spaniards  had  occupied  the  country  and  established  mis¬ 
sions  at  each  of  the  pueblos,  five  being  established  in  the  Jemez 
district.  With  the  Spaniards’  coming  they  had  restricted  the  Indi- 
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an  worship  and  had  even  endeavored  to  do  away  with  it  altogether. 
Moreover,  the  Apaches  began  to  make  inroads  into  the  lands  of  the 
village  Indian.  The  strict  rule  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  being  un¬ 
able  to  aid  much  in  repelling  the  more  savage  tribes,  caused  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  pueblos.  The  Spanish  rule  is  alleged  to 
have  been  flogging,  imprisonment,  slavery  and  death  to  the  Indian. 
At  this  juncture,  Pope,  a  San  Juan  Indian  then  living  at  Taos,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  Pueblos  against  the,  to  them,  Span¬ 
ish  misrule.  This  chief  in  company  with  chiefs  Jaca,  also  of  Taos, 
Catiti  of  Santo  Domingo,  Tactu  of  San  Juan,  Tupatu  of  Picuri,  and 
Francisco  of  San  Ildefonso,  went  from  pueblo  to  pueblo  delivering 
harangues  to  cause  the  people  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  white  in¬ 
truders.  This  group  of  chiefs  visited  Jemez  while  making  this  tour. 
Here  as  at  other  places  Pope  told  the  Indians  that  their  Great  Father 
and  Chief  of  all  the  Pueblos,  He  who  had  been  their  Father  since  the 
flood,  had  commissioned  him  to  order  his  countrymen  to  rebel 
against  the  Spaniards.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  had  communica¬ 
tion  with  three  departed  Spirits  in  the  estufa  at  Taos — Cadit,  Tilim 
and  Tlesime — who  directed  him  to  make  a  rope  of  “palm”  leaf  and 
tie  it  in  knots  to  represent  the  number  of  days  before  the  uprising 
should  occur.  The  day  set  for  this  uprising  was  to  have  been  Au¬ 
gust  10th  that  year  (1680),  and  the  number  of  knots  were  such  that 
the  last  one  would  be  untied  on  that  day.  The  three  spirits  told 
him  that  he  must  send  such  a  “knotted  rope”  to  each  pueblo  and  that 
each  pueblo  should  show  its  willingness  to  act  by  the  untieing  of 
one  of  the  knots.  This  the  Jemez  did,  and  when  the  insurrection 
prematurely  broke  out  on  account  of  women  divulging  the  plot  to 
the  Roman  priests  while  at  confession,  it  is  alleged,  the  Jemez  tor¬ 
tured  to  death  their  priest  Juan  de  Jesus,  then  desecrated  and  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  churches  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Spaniards,  being  forced  out  of  the  country,  Pope  then  ruled 
the  region;  but  the  days  of  peace  were  over.  In  fact,  the  next  seven 
years  it  rained  smoke  and  ashes.  Pope’s  rule  was  oppressive  and 
unbearable.  Civil  wars  and  wars  with  the  neighboring,  more  savage 
tribes,  followed.  For  a  time  Pope  was  deposed  and  Louis  Tupatu 
was  elected  in  his  place;  but  in  1688,  Pope  was  again  elected  ruler, 
dying  soon  thereafter.  During  this  interval  of  non-Spanish  rule  the 
Yutes  waged  ceasless  war  on  the  Jemez.  Hunger  and  pestilence  al¬ 
so  made  ravages  in  the  tribe.  In  1681  the  Queres  and  Jemez  de- 
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stroyed  the  Tiguas  and  Piros  villages  because  it  was  thought  they 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards.  Then  again,  the  other  Pueblo 
tribes  attacked  Jemez,  and  so  on.  Then  the  Jemez,  the  Santo  Dom¬ 
ingos,  and  a  few  Apaches  fortified  themselves  on  Mesa  Don  Diego 
at  the  forks  of  the  river  some  six  miles  above  the  present  village. 
Here  the  Spaniards  found  them  under  chief  Diego  on  their  return 
to  the  country.  Here  on  October  26,  1692,  after  some  hostile  de¬ 
monstrations,  the  Jemez  finally  submitted  to  Governor  Vargas  on 
his  first  “Entrada”  northward  from  El  Paso;  but  when  this  same 
Spanish  governor  came  with  his  army  and  their  families  the  next 
year  he  found  the  Jemez  and  most  all  of  the  other  Pueblos  hostile 
to  his  coming.  The  Queres  Pueblos  were  friendly.  San  Udefonso 
and  Jemez  made  the  most  stubborn  resistence;  but  Jemez  was 
doomed  to  fall  first. 

On  July  21,  1694  (some  records  give  1693),  with  120  Spanish 
soldiers  Vargas  joined  the  Queres  under  Ojeda,  of  Santa  Anna, 
in  an  attack  on  Jemez  on  Mesa  Don  Diego.  While  enroute  the  Zia 
Mesa  (Mesa  Colorado  of  the  Spanish  records)  was  taken;  part  of  the 
Zias  however,  were  with  the  Santa  Annas  under  Ojeda,  the  part  of 
this  tribe  that  had  moved  to  their  old  village  in  the  valley.  Here 
the  Spaniards  killed  five  men.  Then  on  July  24,  Governor  Vargas 
with  the  Santa  Anna  and  Zia  allies  captured  the  Jemez  mesa,  called 
in  the  Spanish  records  Mesa  Don  Diego.  The  battle  here  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  fought  in  the  reconquering  of  the  Pueblos.  The  allied 
Indians  did  much  in  securing  the  place.  Here  also  Don  Eusebio 
de  Vargas,  brother  of  the  governor,  distinguished  himself.  The 
Jemez  lost  81  killed,  37  prisoners,  the  village  was  sacked  and  burn¬ 
ed,  and  300  “fanegas”  of  corn  were  captured.  The  Jemez  governor, 
Chief  Diego,  was  surrendered,  first  condemned  to  be  shot,  but  final¬ 
ly  sent  to  the  mines  of  Nueva  Vizcaya;  the  Indians  surrendered 
him,  it  is  stated,  saying  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  He 
would  have  been  shot  had  not  the  good  upadre”  accompanying  Var¬ 
gas,  interceded  for  him.  The  prisoners,  in  part,  were  allowed  to  go 
back  to  the  old  village  in  the  valley  and  rebuild  on  the  old  site,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  promise  to  aid  in  the  wars  when  needed.  Their 
wives,  however,  were  held  as  hostages  till  they  would  aid  in  bringing 
San  Ildefonso  under  subjection.  This  they  did,  and  with  their5 aid 
this  place  was  also  reduced  to  subjection  on  September  3d  following. 
At  the  intercession  of  the  missionary  that  had  been  assigned  to  the 
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Jemez,  the  Jemez  women  were  then  given  back  to  their  husbands 
and  relatives.  Thus  was  the  Pueblo  insurrection  of  1680  brought 
to  its  final  overthrow. 

The  Jemez  having  been  subdued,  Governor  Vargas  recover¬ 
ed  the  mortal  remains  of  the  martyred  “padre”  Juan  de  Jesus,  had 
the  body  transported  to  Santa  Fe,  and  there  interred  August  2. 

Since  the  reconquest,  the  Jemez  have  shared  practically  the 
same  fate  as  the  other  surviving  Pueblos;  but  better  than  some,  they 
are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Jemez,  though  nominally  Catholics,  are  still  nature  wor¬ 
shipers  and  also  worshipers  of  Montezuma.  And  each  morning  at 
the  coming  of  the  morning  star,  the  watchman  goes  out  on  the 
mesa  overlooking  the  village  to  see  if  his  Savior,  Montezuma,  is 
coming  on  the  wings  of  the  morning  to  restore  the  Jemez  people  in 
their  former  glory. 

How  the  Term  “Fire  Water”  Originated. 

Robert  Tahamont,  Abenaki. 

H  EN  the  Hudson  Bay  T rading  Company  began  their 
trading  among  the  Indians  it  was  found  that  by 
selling  the  Indians  liquor  they  could  more  easily 
be  induced  to  trade  their  peltries. 

The  first  whiskey,  or  intoxicant  of  inferior 
quality,  was  distilled  in  England  and  brought  to 
America  in  large  barrels,  but  in  transporting  it 
overland  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  divide 

it  into  small  kegs. 

The  traders  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  by  diluting  the 
whiskey  with  water  more  furs  could  be  obtained.  This  was  prac¬ 
ticed  for  some  time,  but  the  Indians  learned  that  good  whiskey 
poured  on  a  fire  would  cause  it  to  flame  up,  whereas,  had  the 
whiskey  been  diluted,  the  fire  would  be  quenched.  It  was  by  this 
simple  experiment  that  the  term  “fire  water”  became  a  common 
word  among  Indians. 

A  chief  who  had  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  whiskey  among 
his  people  said  it  was  most  certainly  distilled  from  the  hearts  of 
wild-cats  and  the  tongues  of  women,  from  the  effects  it  produced. 


When  The  Indian  Fights  Us  To-day: 
Detroit  News  Tribune . 


HE  fight  between  red  man  and  white  man  is  still  on, 
but  the  conflict  is  now  conducted  on  the  field  of 
sport,  where  the  rivalry,  if  less  deadly,  is  no  less 
keen  than  it  was  in  days  of  yore.  On  this  new  field 
of  battle  the  qualities  that  made  the  savage  Indian  so 
dreaded  a  foe  make  his  twentieth  century  grandson 
a  rival  who  must  be  respected.  Endurance,  perti¬ 
nacity,  subtle  craft,  keeness  of  eye,  swiftness  of  limb,  sureness  of 
touch,  are  inherited  qualities  no  less  useful  in  modern  sport  than 
in  frontier  warfare. 

The  long  trail  and  the  woody  ambuscade,  where  formerly  the 
Indian  sought  to  entrap  and  kill  his  enemy,  are  now  represented 
by  the  chalk-marked  football  field,  the  cinder-strewn  running  path, 
the  greensward  baseball  field  and,  latest  of  all,  the  oil-soaked  road 
of  the  automobile  course. 

From  the  reservations  have  come  fleet-footed  runners  that  have 
often  made  slower  white  men  run  in  the  dust  from  their  heels.  Out 
of  the  Indian  schools,  principally  Carlisle,  have  come  the  sturdy 
football  teams  that  by  brawn  and  by  cunning  have  humbled  their 
white  brethren  before  the  gaze  of  multitudes.  And  the  crafty  In¬ 
dians  have  more  than  once  humbled  their  white  brethren  on  the 
baseball  field. 

The  Indian  warrior  of  to-day  is  the  brave  of  three  generations 
back,  merely  in  a  different  environment.  Nothing  was  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  that  the  red  man  should  turn  to  the  most  strenuous  forms 
of  athletic  exercise  as  an  outlet  for  the  fierce  energy  and  the  restless 
spirit  that  had  been  pent  up  since  they  were  despoiled  of  their  wild 
patrimony.  Into  these  sports  of  the  white  people  the  Indians  have 
brought  many  of  their  racial  characteristics,  and  there  are  many 
sports  which  we  owe  to  the  Indians,  features  of  which  their  players 
had  never  thought  until  the  red  men  introduced  them. 

What  baseball  fan  is  not  familiar  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Big 
Chief  Meyers,  the  catcher  on  the  Giants?  More  than  one  of  his  white 
opponents  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  cunning  when  by  a  sudden, 
unexpected  throw  to  the  base  he  has  caught  a  rash  runner  and  put 
him  out.  Time  after  time  has  a  swiftly  thrown  ball,  suddenly  de¬ 
flected  by  the  bat  of  the  batsman,  maimed  and  torn  the  fingers  and 
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hands  of  Meyers,  yet  with  the  stolid  indifference  of  his  race  he  has 
given  no  sign  of  the  pain  he  must  have  suffered. 

Another  prominent  figure  on  the  baseball  field  is  Chief  Bender 
of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  the  champions  of  their  league,  who 
have  also  won  the  championship  of  the  world.  Year  after  year 
has  Bender  gone  along  pitching  remarkable  ball,  achieving  suc¬ 
cess  quite  as  much  by  his  shrewdness  and  stategy  as  by  brute 
force  and  strength.  Those  who  have  watched  the  marvellous  Bender 
have  noted  above  all  else  his  perfect  disregard  of  the  taunts  and 
jeers,  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  throngs  about  him.  With  the 
same  stolid  indifference  for  which  the  Indians  have  ever  been  noted, 
he  has  gone  along  with  a  pertinacity  similar  to  that  of  his  ancestors 
when  trailing  wild  game  through  trackless  forest. 

It  is  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  the  most  famous  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  that  the  Indian  of  to-day  displays  most 
conspicuously  the  traits  of  his  race. 

No  game  enjoyed  by  white  people  appealed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Indian  lads  in  the  school  more  than  football,  and  for  years  their 
teams  have  proved  worthy  opponents  for  the  best  of  the  white 
elevens.  In  their  football  more  than  in  any  other  game  the  Indians 
found  opportunities  to  display  those  characteristics  that  Cooper 
delighted  to  portray  in  the  “Leather  Stocking  Tales.”  Hurts  and 
bruises  that  sent  his  white  opponents  to  the  side  lines  failed  complet- 
ly  to  dampen  the  Indian’s  spirits  or  to  impair  his  efficiency.  For 
years  the  Carlisle  lads  played  a  greater  number  of  games  than  any 
other  team  in  the  country.  Beginning  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
season,  they  have  gone  along  meeting  opponent  after  opponent  week 
after  week  after  other  elevens  have  been  willing  and  ready  to  stop 
for  the  year. 

Stoical  indifference  to  pain  however,  has  not  been  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Indian  in  football.  Rather  has  it 
been  his  strategy.  The  cunning  craft  that  made  him  so  dreaded  a 
foe  for  the  white  man  when  the  possession  of  the  plains  was  at 
stake  has  made  him  just  as  worthy  a  foe  now  that  the  prize  is  but 
the  glory  of  victory. 

It  is  not  likely  that  those  that  saw  the  game,  nor  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  it,  will  ever  forget  the  Harvard-Carlisle  match  of 
1903.  Victory  seemed  destined  first  to  crown  the  standards  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  later  those  of  the  Indians.  Then  a  turn  of  luck  put  the 
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white  boys  in  the  lead.  The  time  of  play  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
That  the  Indians  with  all  their  skill  and  all  their  preseverance  were 
doomed  to  defeat  seemed  certain.  And  then  came  a  play  that  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  Indians  got  the  ball.  They  were  far  from 
their  opponents’  goal  and  the  time  was  brief.  The  two  teams  lined 
up.  Suddenly  the  ball  was  snapped  to  one  of  the  Indians.  The 
others  gathered  about  him  for  an  instant  and  than  scattered  to  every 
part  of  the  field.  The  Harvard  players,  confused,  stopped  still, 
for  the  ball  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Suddenly,  off  to  one  side  of  the 
field,  a  dark-skinned  little  man  was  seen  running  at  top  speed  to¬ 
ward  the  Harvard  goal.  The  Crimson  players  dashed  off  in  pur¬ 
suit,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  touchdown.  The  Indian,  Dillon  was 
his  name,  had  concealed  the  ball  beneath  his  jersey.  When  brute 
strength  had  failed  the  red  men  had  won  by  strategy. 

The  historic  fame  of  the  Indians  as  swift  runners  has  been  fully 
borne  out  by  the  performances  of  the  present  day.  Longboat,  Te- 
wanima,  Aboose  and  Red  Hawk  of  this  generation  and  Deerfoot  of 
the  last  have  time  after  time  run  on  and  on  until  their  white  oppo¬ 
nents  dropped  panting  and  breathless  by  the  wayside. 

The  modern  Indian  warrior  upholds  the  honor  of  his  tribe  as 
did  the  warrior  of  earlier  days,  and  while  the  Chippewa  and  the 
Iroquois,  the  Apache  and  the  Ute  no  longer  seek  the  scalp  of  the 
pale  face  in  a  literal  sense,  they  seek  it  figuratively,  and  more  than 
once  they  have  hung  it  in  the  guise  of  a  well-earned  athletic  trophy 
from  the  ridge  poles  of  their  tepees. 


The  Carlisle  Indian  School:  Its  Foun 
dation  and  Work.  By  M.  Friedman 

in  The  College  World . 


HY  is  it  that,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century 
since  our  Republican  form  of  government  was  in¬ 
augurated  to  take  the  place  of  a  Colonial  form 
of  government  under  England,  and  after  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expenditure  of  nearly  five  hundred 
million  dollars  and  the  loss  of  countless  lives  and 
much  property,  the  so-called  Indian  problem 
still  remains  as  one  of  the  perplexing  difficulties 
facing  our  national  government?  While  it  is  true  that  the  white 
settlers  found  the  Indians  who  were  present  on  America’s  shores  a 
primitive  and  savage  people,  yet  during  the  lapse  of  these  hundreds 
of  years,  it  does  seem  that  as  a  distinct  problem  it  should  have 
vanished  many  years  ago.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  proba¬ 
bly,  incident  to  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians 
and  winning  them  to  civilized  habits,  customs,  and  environment  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  three  hundred  thousand  Indians  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  are  separated  into  distinct  tribes,  which 
speak  an  aggregate  of  about  250  dialects.  This  absence  of  a  common 
language  has  been  a  constant  stumbling  block  and  has  complicated 
the  problem.  These  tribes,  in  many  cases,  are  differentiated  by  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristics,  by  differing  customs,  and  by  an  environment 
which  has  been  as  varied  as  are  the  different  portions  of  our  vast 
domain. 

Yet  as  a  race  the  Indians  possess,  in  a  marked  degree,  those 
sterling  qualities  of  honesty,  dignity,  courage,  truthfulness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  which  have  endeared  them  as  individuals  to  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  Republic.  The  Indian  has  inherited  from  long 
ago  qualities  which  go  to  give  him  a  repose  which  is  most  admir¬ 
able.  Many  of  the  white  race  boast  of  their  Indian  lineage  and  are 
proud  that  in  their  veins  flows  even  a  small  amount  of  the  blood  of 
a  free-born  and  noble  race. 

Somehow,  with  all  of  these  natural  gifts  of  heart  and  mind  and 
body,  these  people  have  not  made  the  kind  of  progress  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  stand  at  present  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
white  man,  and  partake  with  him  of  all  the  gifts  and  responsibilities  of 
an  advanced  and  cherished  citizenship.  There  must  be  some  valid 
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explanation  of  this  impeded  development.  The  natural,  most  reason¬ 
able,  and  most  logical  method  of  dealing  with  a  primitive  people  who 
are  resident  in  a  civilized  nation  in  large  numbers  would  be  by  ab¬ 
sorption  and  attraction.  As  soon  as  possible  unless  there  are  inherent 
qualities  vitally  differentiating  the  people  of  the  two  races,  both  would 
become  merged  in  a  common  citizenship.  This  has  been  the  case 
in  our  patient,  successful  dealing  with  millions  upon  millions  of  white 
immigrants  who  come  to  our  shores  each  year  and  represent  the 
overflow  from  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  England,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  While  it  is  recognized  to-day  that 
this  is  rapidly  assuming  a  serious  aspect  because  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  foreigners  who  come  each  year,  yet  in  the  past  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  have  come,  have,  to  a  degree,  been  made  into  a  desirable 
class  of  free  Americans.  This  has  been  done  by  giving  to  every  man 
and  every  woman  the  benefits  of  America’s  free  institutions.  They 
have  been  granted  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religious  belief, 
freedom  of  property,  and  their  children  have  been  allowed  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  beneficent  training  and  character-building  influences  of 
our  splendid  public  school  system. 

How  different  has  been  our  treatment  of  the  Indian!  How  ab¬ 
solutely  contrary  to  this  whole  system  has  been  the  dealing  of  our 
nation  with  the  Indian  race,  which  originally  owned  this  vast  conti¬ 
nent  and  roamed  undisturbed  over  its  boundless  territories!  We 
substituted  for  a  policy  of  attraction  a  policy  of  repellence,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  absorbing  them  into  the  body  politic,  we  emphasized  for 
years  the  distinction  of  race  and  color  and  speech. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  nation’s  history  there  was  a  natural  and 
inevitable  pushing  of  the  Indian  toward  the  frontiers  of  the  West, 
but  in  time  this  policy  grew  to  be  one  of  absolute  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  by  means  of  the  reservation. 
Within  the  confines  of  this  reservation,  many  of  the  tribes  are 
yet  segregated.  For  years  they  were  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  de¬ 
bauching  influence  of  this  “ration  sytem”  is  still  being  felt  by  some 
of  the  tribes.  There  was  no  incentive  to  work,  because  the  Indian 
was  given  his  food  without  labor.  Furthermore,  the  entire  reserva¬ 
tion  was  held  in  common  for  the  purposes  of  the  whole  tribe.  No 
family  owned  a  specific  portion  of  the  soil  which  it  could  cultivate 
and  enrich.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  influences  of  the 
unallotted  reservation  are  ambition-destroying,  debilitating  and 
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enslaving.  The  morals  of  the  tribe  became  degenerate,  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  individual  was  unprotected,  and  so,  instead  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  sturdy,  independent  citizens,  the  Indian  race  became  more 
widely  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf — the  gulf  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion — from  their  white  neighbors  and  their  government. 

The  U.  S.  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  believes  in  the  right  of 
every  Indian  in  our  nation  to  freedom  of  religon,  of  property,  and 
of  education.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  conceived  with 
that  end  in  view — of  giving  to  the  Indian  a  white  man’s  chance. 
It  believes  that  “Indian  nature  is  human  nature  bound  in  red.”  It 
has  faith,  based  on  experience,  that  the  Indian  will  work  if  given  a 
through  training  and  chance  to  show  his  worth.  It  has  been  found 
that,  for  many  generations  back,  the  Indian  has  inherited  natural 
dexterity  which  fits  him,  with  careful  training,  to  become  an  expert 
mechanic,  and  to-day  some  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  Indian  blood. 

The  Carlisle  School  works  on  the  plan  that  the  way  to  educate 
the  Indian  is  to  begin  at  once  with  every  child  by  furnishing  to  that 
child  a  pactical,  common-sense  education,  based  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  as  the  education  which  is  now  provided  in  the  public  schools 
and  colleges  for  whites.  A  most  remarkably  successful  experience 
has  convinced  the  government  that  the  way  to  civilize  the  Indian 
and  to  make  that  civilization  permanent  is  to  detach  the  Indian  once 
and  for  all  time  from  a  condition  of  savagery  and  exclusiveness. 
The  history  of  the  past  thirty  years,  during  which  time  the  greatest 
progress  in  Indian  affairs  has  been  made,  has  been  consistently  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  contact  with  whites  and  encourage  whites  of  the 
best  stamp  to  mingle  with  Indians. 

Carlisle  believes,  and  has  consistently  believed,  that  the  unallot¬ 
ted  reservation  and  its  perpetuation  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
Indian,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  is  broken  up  into  separate  parts  and 
allotments  which  will  be  parceled  out  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  tribes,  the  light  of  emancipation  will  shine  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  which  at  present  enshrouds  many  of  our  Indian  tribes.  There  is 
held  in  the  United  States  Treasury  in  trust  for  the  Indians  about  $36- 
000,000,  drawing  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  interest  annually.  The  year¬ 
ly  paying  to  each  individual  of  the  paltry  interest  on  his  share  is 
pauperizing.  The  Indians’  best  interests  demand  that  the  principal 
of  these  treaty  funds  be  distributed.  The  continuation  of  the  pres- 
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ent  system  is  robbing  the  Indian  of  his  independence,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  slave  to  idleness  and  vice.  Congress  must  act  soon  if  it 
would  save  the  manhood  of  the  Indians. 

Freedom  of  property  means  that  each  individual  shall  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  control  the  material  wealth  which  belongs  to  him  as  long  as 
he  does  nqt  use  it  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  or  property  of  his 
neighbors.  The  Indian  will  never  become  a  good  citizen  until  he 
becomes  a  property  owner  and  a  taxpayer.  He  will  never  become 
a  property  owner  as  long  as  his  land  and  money  is  held  for  him  in 
trust  by  an  all-powerful  government.  The  Indian  must  cease  to 
be  a  ward,  and  speedily  enter  the  ranks  as  a  worker.  As  long  as 
the  government  continues  as  his  guardian,  he  must  continue  as  a 
ward. 

It  was  on  these  principles  that  the  Carlisle  School  for  Indians 
was  established  in  1879.  On  October  sixth,  1879,  the  first  party 
of  Indians,  numbering  eighty-two,  came  from  the  Sioux  Reser¬ 
vation.  The  second  party,  forty-seven  Indians,  came  a  little  later 
in  the  month  of  November  from  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and  the 
Pawnee  tribes.  The  Carlisle  School  came  into  existence  at  a  time 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  separate  schools  for  Indi¬ 
ans,  because  the  Indians  could  not  get  into  the  public  schools  for 
whites  on  account  of  the  fear  and  hatred  and  the  all-pervading  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Indian  by  the  dominant  race.  Furthermore,  the  In¬ 
dian  would  not  attend  a  public  school  for  whites.  While  separate 
schools  were  then  a  necessity,  and  are  still  of  vital  necessity,  the 
times  are  rapidly  changing,  and  the  Indians  are  speedily  being  fitted 
to  partake  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  location  selected  for  the  Carlisle  School  was  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  one.  For  years  there  had  been  a  barracks  at  that  place,  occu¬ 
pied  by  troops  of  cavalry.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  military  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  seventies  and  was  donated  to  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  an  educational  establish¬ 
ment  for  Indians.  It  was  the  first  school  to  be  opened  by  the 
government  for  this  purpose,  and  the  first  to  receive  Congressional 
recognition  and  appropriation.  Carlisle  is  thus  the  pioneer  in  the 
great  movement  of  educating  and  civilizing  the  Indian  in  a  rational 
way.  Since  it  was  opened,  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  on  and  off  the  reservation  for  the  work  of  education.  The 
climate  of  Cumberland  Valley,  where  it  is  situated,  is  very  pleasant 
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and  healthful,  as  is  shown  by  comparative  health  statistics.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fortunate  in  its  location,  because  it  is  surrounded  in  its 
immediate  locality  and  throughout  the  entire  East  by  people  who 
are  naturally  in  sympathy  with  its  aim  and  cordially  desirous  of 
furthering  its  work. 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  its  beginning,  its  activities  were 
confined  to  elementary  training;  the  students,  who  were  very  prim¬ 
itive,  were  taught  certain  simple  industries  and  given  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  As  the  school  has 
become  older,  its  influence  has  extended,  its  work  has  broadened, 
and  it  has  been  enabled  to  raise  its  standards  and  improve  its  re¬ 
quirements.  This  has  been  done  because  elementary  day  schools 
have  been  established  on  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  impart¬ 
ing  to  Indian  children  a  primary  education. 

In  away,  Carlisle  has  developed  into  a  finishing  school  for  Indi¬ 
ans,  unique  in  present-day  educational  organizations.  From  year  to 
year  new  departments  of  instruction  have  been  added.  The  exist¬ 
ing  branches  have  been  improved  and  older  students,  with  maturer 
purpose  have  been  brought  within  its  sphere  of  influence  to  be 
educated.  While  it  has  steadfastly  disclaimed  being  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  where  only  the  professions  are  taught,  it  has 
gradually  grown  to  be  recognized  as  the  training  school  of  the 
Service. 

At  present  Carlisle  has  a  plant  consisting  of  49  buildings;  the 
school  campus,  together  with  two  school  farms,  comprise  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  311  acres.  The  buildings  are  splendidly  adapted  for  the 
work  of  education  and  training  for  which  they  are  used,  and  the 
equipment  for  purposes  of  instruction  is  both  modern  and  complete. 
The  site  occupied  by  the  school  has  been  developed  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  academic  work  is  carefully  graded  and  additional  instruction 
is  given  in  agriculture,  teaching,  stenography  and  business  practice, 
telegraphy  and  industrial  art.  Its  industrial  training  ranks  it  as  one 
of  the  finest  training  schools  in  the  United  States.  By  means  of  an 
exceptional  equipment  and  trained  instructors,  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  farming  and  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
household  arts,  and  in  twenty  trades. 

The  department  of  native  Indian  art,  under  the  direction  of  two 
trained  Indian  artists,  has  been  developed  and  improved,  and  by  the 
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concrete  results  in  the  way  of  art  products  which  have  been  sent  out 
has  demonstrated  the  actual  existence  of  a  distinctive  art  in  Indian 
life  which  is  of  vital  interest  and  value  in  art  development  in  general 
in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  there  has  also  been  developed  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  history  and  Indian  folklore.  This  has  been  a  valuable  side  of 
the  academic  training,  relating  as  it  does  to  the  real  life  of  Indian 
people.  Our  Indian  students  chronicle,  from  first-hand  sources, 
historical  and  mythological  information  which  ordinarily  might 
have  been  lost  entirely.  This  ethnologic  research  will  assist  in 
giving  to  future  generations  a  saner  and  more  attractive  view  of 
certain  phases  of  Indian  character. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  feature  of  Carlisle’s  training  is  obtained 
under  its  Outing  System.  Through  this  department,  Indian  young 
men  and  young  women  are  thrown  into  personal  touch  with  the 
best  white  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  contiguous  States  and  imbibe 
civilization  by  living  in  daily  touch  with  it.  The  young  women  are 
placed  in  carefully  selected  homes,  where  they  are  practically  adopted 
into  the  family  and  learn  to  skillfully  perform  the  housewife’s  duties. 
The  young  men  go  on  farms,  into  workshops,  in  offices,  and  get  a 
working  knowledge  of  their  trade  and  business  which  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  in  any  school.  Thus  they  become  more  confident,  and 
when  schooldays  are  over  they  have  courage  and  a  definite  prepa¬ 
ration  to  enter  upon  their  life’s  work. 

This  co-operation  between  the  best  citizens  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  and  the  school  had  its  inception  at  the  Carlisle  School.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  of  such  tremendous  benefit,  and  its  underlying 
principles  are  so  sound,  that  it  is  now  being  adopted  in  many  of 
our  universities,  including  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  of  Chicago,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
others. 

Last  year  students  earned  under  the  Outing  System  $27,428.91; 
a  total  of  758  students  partook  of  its  benefits,  and  the  number 
of  applicants  for  our  students  far  outnumber  the  supply.  From 
the  year  1880  to  the  year  1909,  the  students  at  Carlisle  have  earned 
during  their  school  days  the  remarkable  total  of  $435,481.96.  The 
money  which  the  students  earned  during  the  year  is  placed  to  their 
credit  in  the  bank;  and  at  this  writing  they  have  to  their  credit,  draw- 
ng  interest,  $46,936.73.  It  is  not  the  financial  side  of  this  appren- 
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ticeship,  however,  which  is  considered  of  greatest  importance,  but 
rather  the  tremendous  educational  benefits  which  are  its  results. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School  stands  upon  a  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  which  very  few  schools  or  colleges  in  the  country  can  surpass. 
It  has  had,  during  its  brief  history,  a  wide  influence  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  of  the  country.  It  has  been  a  consistent  apostle  of 
practical  education.  Thousands  of  educators  have  visited  it  and 
examined  its  educational  activities.  When  Carlisle  was  first  opened, 
the  introduction  of  Industrial  training  into  our  public  and  private 
schools  was  in  its  infancy,  being  viewed  with  suspicion  by  some,  and 
bitterly  opposed  by  others.  To-day  the  country  is  awakened  to  the 
crying  need  of  fitting  its  educational  system  to  the  needs  of  the 
majority,  and  tremendous  strides  have  been  made.  We  are  now 
more  definitely  vitalizing  our  courses  of  study  so  that  the  nine- 
tenths  who  do  not  go  to  college  or  complete  the  high  school  will 
not  be  stranded  on  the  rock  of  uncertainly  when  their  school  days 
are  over.  This  school  has  done  its  share  in  arousing  public  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject. 

But  Carlisle  does  not  justify  its  career  because  of  its  value  as  an 
object  lesson  in  practical  education  to  educators  and  to  the  public. 
While  its  courses  of  study  are  excellent,  its  equipment  complete,  its 
teaching  force  efficient,  its  instruction  broad  and  humanizing,  it  has 
a  higher  claim  for  the  approval  and  continued  support  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  stands  absolutely  on  the  record  of  its  graduates  and  return¬ 
ed  students.  Out  of  a  total  of  514  living  graduates,  only  five  are 
failures.  By  making  careful  investigation  of  the  personal  record  of 
each  one,  we  know  that  all  the  rest  are  leading  clean  lives,  are  self- 
supporting,  are  successful  in  their  several  vocations,  and  are  up¬ 
right  and  respected  members  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
As  showing  the  effectiveness  of  their  training,  300  are  living  away 
from  the  reservation  and  making  their  living  in  competition  with  the 
whites.  The  remaining  209  are  leaders  among  their  people,  and  the 
lives  they  live  are  a  positive  vindication  of  the  government’s  educa¬ 
tional  propaganda  at  Carlisle. 

Aside  from  these  graduates,  more  than  4000  students  have  com¬ 
pleted  partial  terms  at  Carlisle,  but  did  not  graduate.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  education  of  these  has  been  very  elementary, 
the  total  time  spent  in  school  being  from  three  to  seven  years.  The 
vast  majority  have  not  finished  the  grammar  grades.  Yet,  because 
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of  the  effectiveness  of  their  trades  and  industrial  training,  approxi¬ 
mately  94%  are  successfully  earning  their  living  and  providing  for 
their  families.  They  evidence  by  their  conduct  and  worth  that  even 
the  short  term  spent  at  Carlisle  has  been  a  vital  influence  for  good. 

These  records  tell  a  story  of  accomplishment  that  no  amount  of 
generalization  could  do.  Education  of  the  right  sort  given  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  is  not  lost  or  wasted,  but  pays  well,  and  brings  results. 

AIM - >- 

Teaching  The  Pueblos: 

\/  PROMINENT  teacher,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dissette,  of 
Jjk  Paquate,  N.  M.,  has  given  us  a  most  interesting 

account  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  Pueblo  day 
school  under  her  charge.  In  acknowledging  some 
motto  cards  fowarded  her  she  writes: 

“We  have  a  class  of  girls  able  to  appreciate 
them  now,  and  a  large  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  soon  arrive  at 
that  stage  of  development.  We  have  seventy-one  pupils  steadily  in 
school.  Fully  fifty  are  from  five  to  nine  years  old,  and  only  six  are 
twelve,  so  our  hands  are  very  full  of  work.  It  is  a  beautiful  school 
in  many  ways,  and  in  all  my  twenty-five  years  of  teaching  I  never 
enjoyed  my  work  so  much,  because  I  can  see  better  results  follow¬ 
ing  it.  We  have  a  daily  inspection  following  our  opening  exercises, 
and  yesterday  only  one  pupil  was  sent  to  the  bath  room.  This  in¬ 
spection  is  done  by  pupils  selected  for  their  neat  appearance. 

“I  enclose  a  couple  of  prints  showing  how  the  fathers  built  entry 
halls  over  our  two  class-room  doors,  and  how  the  mothers  plastered 
the  buildings.  Both  rooms  are  furnished  with  kindergarten  tables 
and  chairs  instead  of  desks.  There  is  a  long  “mother’s”  room 
where  they  may  and  do  wash  and  iron  and  sew  for  their  families. 
A  returned  student  is  in  charge  of  this  industrial  work.  An  edu¬ 
cated  Indian  girl  has  the  primary  room,  and  we  have  two  little  orphan 
girls  living  with  us.  The  Indians  see  the  effect  of  our  teaching 
upon  them  and  are  now  placing  children  in  our  school  with  no 
solicitation  whatever. 

“All  we  need  is  a  good  water  supply,  a  little  more  land,  and 
quarters  adjoining  our  school  to  make  the  work  ideal.” 


The  Walking  Purchase. 

Levi  Hillman,  Oneida. 

ARLY  in  the  month  of  September  some  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago,  a  company  had  gathered  un¬ 
der  an  old  chestnut  tree  near  Wrightstown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  was  then  known  as  “Friends’  Meeting 
House.”  One  might  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  council 
of  war,  or  peace  treaty.  The  crowd  consisted  of 
Quakers  and  Indians.  But  it  was  no  warlike  rendezvous,  for  the 
war-cry  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  had  never  been  raised  against  the 
“Children  of  Mignon”  (Elder  Brothers).  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
it  was  an  important  meeting,  for  several  prominent  men  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  crowd. 

About  half  a  century  previous  to  this  time  William  Penn  had 
bought  a  section  of  land  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware,  on 
the  west  by  the  Neshaminy,  and  extending  to  the  north  from  his 
previous  purchases  as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  one  day  and  a  half. 
The  line  was  not  permanently  marked.  At  last  the  Indians  became 
uneasy  at  the  white  men’s  unlawful  intrusions.  They  requested  that 
the  line  be  marked.  On  August  25th,  1793,  it  was  settled  by  what 
was  known  as  “A  Walking  Purchase.”  There  were  five  men  who 
participated  in  the  walk,  three  white  men  and  two  Indians,  who  were 
to  see  that  the  walking  was  done  fairly. 

The  white  men  were  so  eager  to  possess  all  the  land  they  could 
get  hold  of,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Indians  to  protest  frequently 
against  the  speed,  saying  over  and  over,  “That’s  not  fair,  you  run. 
You  were  to  walk.”  The  white  men  would  say  that  the  treaty  said 
“As  far  as  a  man  could  go.”  The  party  reached  the  north  side  of 
the  Lehigh  mountains  on  the  first  day;  on  the  next  morning  some 
members  of  the  party  went  to  the  Indian  village  and  requested  Lap- 
pawinzoe,  the  chief,  if  he  would  send  other  Indians  to  accompany 
the  walkers,  as  the  Indians  who  were  with  them  had  left.  He  an¬ 
grily  replied:  “You  have  all  the  good  land  now;  you  might  as  well 
take  the  bad,  too.”  One  old  Indian,  indignant  at  the  stories  of  how 
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the  white  men  rushed  along  in  their  greed  to  get  as  much  land  as 
they  could,  made  a  remark  in  a  tone  of  deep  disgust:  “No  sit  down 
to  smoke;  no  shoot  squirrel;  but  lun,  lun,  lun  all  day  long.” 

The  men  who  participated  in  the  walking  purchase  became  so 
exhausted  that  their  health  failed  them  and  in  a  very  short  time  two 
of  them  were  dead  men.  Edward  Marshall,  the  man  who  won  the 
walk,  did  not  receive  his  eight  pounds  in  money  and  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  which  was  promised  to  him  by  Thomas  Penn. 

A  small  monument  was  erected  by  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society  in  remembrance  of  the  old  Lenni-Lenape,  or  the  Delaware 
Indians,  on  the  spot  where  the  old  chestnut  tree  once  stood.  In 
order  that  this  might  not  seem  to  condone  an  unworthy  deed,  the 
monument  was  dedicated — not  to  those  who  made  or  conducted  the 
walk — but  to  the  Lenni-Lenape  Indians — “Not  to  the  wrong,  but  to 
the  persons  wronged.”  The  inscription  reads  thus:  “To  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  Indians,  ancient  owners  of  this  region, 
these  stones  are  placed  at  this  spot,  the  starting  point  of  the  ‘Indian 
Walk.’  September  19,  1737.” 


A  Mohawk  Legend. 

Minnie  White,  Mohawk. 

|NCE  upon  a  time  a  turtle  appeared  out  in  the  ocean 
where  no  land  could  be  seen  any  where  near. 
This  turtle  remained  very  patient  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  several  days. 

In  the  meantime,  birds  came  with  loads  of 
soil,  and  they  unloaded  this  soil  on  the  back  of  the 
turtle.  The  birds  kept  on  bringing  more  soil 
each  time  until  the  turtle’s  back  was  thickly  covered  with  rich  soil, 
and  then  seeds  of  different  kinds  were  brought  by  the  winds.  As 
time  passed  on  green  grass  and  beautiful  trees  began  to  grow. 

After  everything  was  in  full  bloom,  people  were  sent  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  live  on  this  new  land.  These  people  were  after¬ 
wards  known  as  the  Red  Race,  or  the  Indians,  and  the  land  to 
which  they  were  sent  is  at  present  known  as  the  great  continent  of 
North  America. 


TRUE  INDIAN  TYPES 

NAICHEZ,  CHIEF  OF  THE  APACHE  PRISONERS— FORT  SILL,  OKLAHOMA 
(Photograph  by  Miller,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas) 


Carlisle  Indians  Winning  State  Meet  at  Harrisburg — Start  of  440-yard  Dash; 
Thorpe  Winning  120-yd.  Hurdle;  Finish  of  100-yd.  Dash 


INDIAN  ART— NATIVE  NAVAJO  BLANKET— COLORS:  BLACK,  WHITE,  RED  AND  GREY 


STUDENTS  OF  THE  CARLISLE  SCHOOL  OUT  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  UNDER  THE 
SCHOOL’S  OUTING  SYSTEM— LEARNING  BY  DOING 
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The  Beautiful  Bird. 

William  Owl,  Cherokee. 

HE  beautiful  bird  was  in  existence  many,  many 
moons  ago,  and  at  that  time  the  Cherokees  claim 
he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  that  he  was  also  the  ruler  of  all  the  birds.  He 
was  adored  for  his  good  looks  and  praised  for  his 
courage. 

The  time  came  however,  when  he  began  to  exaggerate  his  au¬ 
thority  in  everything.  At  all  feasts  he  was  the  first  to  be  served, 
and  no  one  could  touch  a  bit  of  food  without  his  presence  and  per¬ 
mission.  He  had  been  so  rude  that  he  had  created  an  ill  feeling  in 
the  hearts  of  all  towards  him.  Finally,  they  were  unwilling  to  pro¬ 
vide  or  contribute  to  his  wants  or  needs. 

The  birds  called  a  council  to  decide  whether  to  banish  him  as 
their  ruler,  or  to  put  him  out  of  existence.  His  ill  behavior  had  im¬ 
pressed  the  hearts  of  all  in  such  a  way  that  they  at  once  decided  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Some  thought  it  best  to  ostracize  him  entirely, 
while  others  thought  it  wiser  and  more  of  a  punishment  to  de¬ 
grade  him  by  causing  a  change  to  come  upon  him,  which  would 
make  life  a  burden  to  him  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

They  arranged  to  have  a  great  feast  in  his  honor.  The  day  was 
set  and  all  preparations  were  made  for  the  occasion.  The  eatables 
were  set  opposite  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  him.  The  food  was 
so  arranged  that  in  order  to  get  anything  to  eat  he  must  take  it 
through  the  trap.  Any  time  they  wished  they  could  spring  the 
trap  on  him. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  he  arrived  very  hungry.  He 
never  once  thought  that  a  plot  had  been  planned  to  punish  him. 
He  began  eating  his  meal  in  the  usual  way,  and  after  he  had  nearly 
finished,  the  trap  was  sprung  and  the  fun  was  on.  He  found  his 
head  was  caught  and  fought  desperately  for  his  release. 

After  a  long  and  terrible  struggle  he  succeeded  in  freeing  him¬ 
self,  but  only  to  be  scorned  and  laughed  at  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  for  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  free  himself  he  had  worn  away 
all  the  beautiful  feathers  and  plumes  on  his  head  and  neck.  He 
was  so  ashamed  and  humiliated,  he  tucked  his  head  under  his 
pinion  only  to  find  his  wing  feathers  all  worn  away  too. 
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He  demurely  walked  away,  never  again  to  associate  with  the 
other  birds. 

When  they  realized  the  effect  his  condition  had  upon  him  it  wa9 
hard  for  them  to  decide  what  he  should  do  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

They  finally  decided  that  he  and  all  his  descendants  should  for¬ 
ever  lead  the  life  of  scavengers.  This  was  considered  the  most 
degraded  life  any  bird  could  lead.  It  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  be  continually  on  the  lookout  for  food,  as  there  were  just  certain 
kinds  of  food  which  he  could  feed  upon,  and  only  during  a  short 
time  in  the  year. 

After  he  was  changed  he  became  the  turkey  buzzard.  His  de¬ 
scendants  are  shy  and  always  fly  at  considerable  height.  They  are 
continually  on  the  alert  for  carrion  to  feed  upon.  If  a  turkey  buz¬ 
zard  is  seen  sailing  around  overhead  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  car¬ 
cass  in  that  locality. 


—  ■» 

Separation  of  Grows  and  Gros  Ventre. 

Jefferson  B.  Smith,  Gros  Ventre. 

OME  years  ago,  the  Crow  Indians  of  Montana  and 
Gros  Ventre  Indians  of  North  Dakota,  lived  as 
one  tribe.  They  spoke  the  Gros  Ventre  language. 
A  quarrel  separated  a  small  band  from  the  main 
tribe.  It  is  said  that  a  part  of  the  tribe  were  out 
hunting  buffalo  when  they  were  very  unfortunate 
in  killing  but  one  buffalo.  This  they  divided 
among  the  party.  In  dividing  the  buffalo,  a  few  members  of  the 
party  were  overlooked.  Considering  it  a  selfish  act,  they  withdrew 
from  the  party.  Their  relatives  and  friends,  sympathizing  with 
them,  joined  them  and  thus  enlarged  the  band.  From  that  day  till 
very  recently,  the  Crows  and  Gros  Ventre  were  very  unfriendly. 
Withdrawing  from  the  tribe,  they  formed  another  tribe. 

As  time  passed,  their  customs,  ways  and  language  changed.  This 
little  band  has  increased  in  number,  and  are  now  known  as  Crows. 

Although  the  language  has  changed,  there  are  still  many  words 
which  have  the  same  sound  and  meaning,  thus  enabling  the  two 
tribes  to  understand  each  other  without  much  difficulty. 


editor’s  Comment 


MOHONK  CONFERENCE 
DOES  EFFECTIVE  WORK. 

H  ROUGH  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  there  was 
again  held  this  year  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  from  October  19th  to  the  21st, 
the  Annual  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peo¬ 
ples.  Those  who  gather  together  at 
this  meeting  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  fact  from  the  various 
portions  of  the  world.  They  are  all  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  common  aim  and  a  union 
of  interests,  namely,  to  advocate  what 
is  best  for  the  interest  of  various  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  whose  welfare  they  cher¬ 
ish. 

Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, Uni¬ 
ted  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  handled  his  work  with 
grace  and  dispatch. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was 
given  up  to  various  addresses  by  men 
who,  because  of  experience,  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  something  worth  while  for 
discussion.  The  most  significant  as 
well  as  encouraging  address  of  the 
morning  was  by  Henry  Roe  Cloud, 
Yale’s  first  Indian  graduate,  who  is 
actively  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Roe  Cloud  spoke  earnestly  for 
his  people  and  emphasized  two  things. 
First,  that  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  Indian  people  would  be 
for  them  to  share  in  the  payment  of 
local  taxation.  Coming  from  an  In¬ 
dian  and  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
country  is  interested  in  the  assimilation 
of  the  Indian  into  citizenship,  this 
recommendation  was  greeted  with  ap¬ 
plause.  His  second  plea  was  that  the 
Indian  should  be  saved  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.”  He  made 
a  good  impression,  not  only  because 
of  the  excellence  of  what  he  said,  but 
because  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  said  it.  Here  is  an  instance,  and 


there  are  thousands  of  other  such 
cases  where  education  has  left  a  fine 
impress,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
lasting. 

The  latter  part  of  the  morning  was 
given  up  to  listening  to  the  report  of  a 
committee  which  was  appointed  last 
year  to  draw  up  recommendations  on 
the  New  York  Indians,  and  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley, 
after  which  there  was  an  open  discus¬ 
sion.  This  was  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  things  of  the  entire  session. 
There  was  an  absolute  freedom  of 
discussion  which  was  entered  into 
heartily  by  those  present.  There 
were  short  discussions  by  men  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  speak.  The  Thomas 
Indian  School,  of  Iroquois,  New  York, 
was  highly  commended.  It  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  discussion  that  the 
conditions  on  many  New  York  reser¬ 
vations  are  deplorable;  that  insufficient 
medical,  sanitary,  school  and  police  fa¬ 
cilities  exist,  and  that  in  consequence 
there  is  much  immorality,  great  igno¬ 
rance,  and  disease  in  many  places. 
The  Federal  Government  has  never 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  or  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  New  York  Indians  and 
the  New  York  reservations.  It  may 
be  that  some  Federal  aid  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  conditions  are  righted.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that,  although 
these  New  York  Indians  have  their 
reservations  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
high  civilization  in  the  most  thickly 
populated  district  of  the  Union,  the 
conditions  are  in  many  cases  worse 
than  they  are  on  the  western  reserva¬ 
tions,  which  are  sparsely  situated  and 
cut  off  from  the  whites.  Nor  have 
the  New  York  Indians  made  more 
progress  than  many  of  the  western 
tribes. 

It  is  very  evident  to  those  who  look 
into  the  subject  carefully,  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  recent  dealings  with  the 
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western  Indians,  when  their  condition 
is  compared  with  the  New  York  In¬ 
dians,  who  have  from  the  beginning 
been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  It  is  also  peculiarly  pertinent 
that  many  of  the  prominent  New  York 
state  officials  advocate  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  handling  the  difficult  matters  of 
Indian  uplift  within  the  borders  of  the 
State.. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in 
Indian  matters  in  the  west,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  go  too  fast  in  taking  away  the  pro¬ 
tective  measures  which  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  Indians’  good,  or  in 
relinquishing  the  Indians  themselves, 
and  their  property,  to  the  spoilsman 
and  the  grafter. 

The  evening  session  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  given  over  to  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Robert  G.  Valentine, 
who  after  some  preliminary  remarks 
on  the  status  of  the  Indians  and  their 
relations  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people,  introduced  a  number  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field,  who  spoke  of  certain 
sides  of  the  subject  with  which  they 
were  most  particularly  familiar.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  of 
individualizing  the  Indian  and  bring¬ 
ing  him  into  closer  contact  with  the 
white  communities  near  which  he  lives, 
and  of  which  he  must  necessarily  in 
time  become  a  part.  These  workers 
made  a  splendid  impression  by  their 
earnestness,  common  sense,  and  the 
comprehensiveness  with  which  they 
treated  their  subjects. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  has  done 
a  tremendous  amount  of  good  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  of  Americans,  and 
particularly  of  our  legislators  in  Con¬ 
gress,  concerning  the  vital  needs  of  our 
aboriginal  wards.  Most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  legislation  of  the  past  thirty 
years  has  had  its  inception  at  this  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  other  sessions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  were  given  up  to  a  discussion  on 


affairs  concerning  the  Filipinos,  the 
Hawaiians,  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  other 
dependent  peoples. 

The  Conference  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  pertaining  to  Indian 
Affairs  which  will,  no  doubt,  have  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  committees  on 
Indian  affairs  in  The  Congress,  at  the 
coming  Session: 

As  the  result  of  nearly  thirty  years  of  pub¬ 
lic  debate  the  people  of  this  country  have 
wisely  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  nation 
the  abandonment  of  the  reservation  system, 
the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  organizations 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  as  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  American  com¬ 
munities.  The  Indian  problem  has  now  be¬ 
come  almost  wholly  one  of  administration 
in  carrying  this  policy  into  effect.  This 
involves: 

The  protection  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  personal  and  property  rights  of 
the  Indians. 

The  vigorous  prosecution  and  condign 
punishment  of  all  who  by  violence,  fraud 
or  corruption  violate  those  rights. 

The  protection  of  the  Indians  during  this 
transition  period  from  the  vices  of  drinking 
and  gambling. 

The  sanitation  of  their  homes  and  settle¬ 
ments. 

The  encouragement  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  Indians  and  the  local  commu¬ 
nities  in  or  near  which  they  are  situated. 

The  taxation  of  the  inherited  and  surplus 
lands  of  all  Indians  according  to  the  prece¬ 
dent  set  by  the  action  of  the  last  Congress 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  Omaha  Indi¬ 
ans. 

The  extention  of  Indian  education  until 
provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  all 
Indian  children  of  school  age. 

Special  emphasis  upon  industrial,  moral 
and  political  education  that  the  Indians  may 
be  enabled  to  become  self-supporting  and 
self-governing  members  of  the  community. 

As  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  securing 
for  the  Indians  adequate  educational  advan¬ 
tages  adapted  to  their  special  need,  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Indian  schools  and  their  plants  to  the 
state  and  local  authorities. 

And  your  committee  recognize  with 
grateful  appreciation  the  steady  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  service,  the 
self-denying  and  sometimes  heroic  work  of 
many  of  its  representatives  in  the  field,  the 
efficiency  and  vigor  with  which  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  administration  are  being  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  it  ex- 
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presses  the  hope  that  within  the  life-time  of 
the  present  generation,  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  may  have  been  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  the  Bureau  itself  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  Indian  problem  may  have 
become  an  affair  of  the  past. 

PALE-FACE  GRAFTERS 
AND  THE  INDIANS’ 
PROPERTY. 

E  READ  much  these  days  of 
the  cold-blooded  way  in  which 
the  Indians  are  being  defrauded 
in  various  places  of  their  lands.  These 
dispatches  come  from  many  sources. 
There  is  a  recent  dispatch  from  Guth¬ 
rie,  Oklahoma,  where  an  old  Indian 
claims  to  have  been  deprived  of  his 
allotments.  If  true,  the  way  in  which 
these  Kickapoo  Indians  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  what  is  rightfully  theirs,  is 
pitiful. 

A  dispatch  from  the  White  Earth 
reservation  states  that  Agent  John  R. 
Howard’s  life  has  been  in  jeopardy 
because  of  the  way  in  which  he  un¬ 
covered  certain  land  frauds,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  transfer  by  Indian  allotees 
of  the  White  Earth  reservation. 

Another  dispatch  from  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota,  indicates  that  a  number 
of  cases  are  pending  there  against  cer¬ 
tain  white  men  as  defendants,  whom  the 
United  States  are  prosecuting  for  al¬ 
leged  cases  of  graft  against  aged,  help¬ 
less  and  dependent  Indians. 

Another  dispatch  from  Beaulieu, 
Minn.,  indicates  that  at  a  special  gather¬ 
ing  of  influential  Indians  of  the  Chippe¬ 
wa  tribe,  many  of  the  leading  men  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  was 
taking  steps  to  punish  the  men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  crookedness  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  fraud  in  many  places  where 
the  property  rights  of  the  Indians  are 
concerned.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
remember  that  these  frauds  are  not  all 


of  recent  origin.  The  Indians  have 
been  robbed  for  years.  The  gratify¬ 
ing  side  of  the  story  is  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  taking  hold  of  this  matter 
through  the  Indian  Office  and  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  in  such  a  drastic 
and  definite  way  as  will,  in  time,  result 
in  driving  to  cover  the  men  who  make 
a  living  by  cheating  Indians. 

Commissioner  Valentine  has  im¬ 
pressed  all  with  his  earnestness  and 
persistency  in  rooting  out  this  evil 
These  outrages  are,  in  many  cases,  of 
many  years  standing,  and  are  now 
brought  to  light  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  offenders  are  being  punished,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unflagging  industry,  cour¬ 
age  and  shrewdness  of  the  Indian  Office 
inspectors.  The  public  little  realizes 
what  a  tremendous  task  this  is,  and  how 
many  difficulties  confront  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  aim  to  see  that  the  Indians 
are  protected.  The  eradication  of  graft 
requires  courage,  optimism,  stick-to- 
it-iveness,  and  great  patience  under 
criticism.  The  enormity  or"  the  task 
is  too  rarely  appreciated  by  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  such  work. 

RICH  AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

CCORDING  to  figures  given 
out  from  Washington,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  America  are  neither  des¬ 
titute  nor  a  poverty  stricken  and  a 
decadent  race.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  lands  belonging  to  the  In¬ 
dians  are  valued  at  more  than  $576,  OOO- 
000,  and  the  amount  of  cash  actually 
held  and  which  is  theirs,  is  more  than 
$62,000,000.  Although  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  the  Indians  are  a  rapid¬ 
ly  disappearing  race  and  will  soon  be- 
ecome  extinct,  figures  carefully  gather¬ 
ed  do  not  bear  out  this  idea.  Statistics 
indicate  that  the  birth  rate  last  year 
among  the  Indians  was  33.4  to  the 
thousand,  while  the  death  rate  was 
only  31.2.  The  present  Indian  pop- 
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ulation  of  the  country  is  about  300- 
GOO,  scattered  through  26  States,  or 
187  reservations,  with  an  aggregate 
area  twice  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  Indian  is  approximately  $2,130; 
that  for  other  Americans  is  only  a 
little  more  than  $1,300.  The  lands 
owned  by  the  Indians  are  rich  tn  oil, 
timber,  and  other  natural  resources  of 
all  kinds.  Some  of  the  best  timber- 
land  in  the  United  States  is  owned  by 
Indians.  The  value  of  their  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  runs  up  in  the  millions. 
The  ranges  which  they  possess  sup¬ 
port  about  500,000  sheep  and  cattle, 
owned  by  lessees,  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  more  than  $272,000,  to  the  various 
tribes,  besides  providing  feed  for  more 
than  1,500,000  head  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  the  In¬ 
dians  themselves.  Practically  the  only 
asphalt  deposits  in  the  United  States 
are  on  Indian  lands. 

What  a  splendid  asset  all  this  will  be 
to  America,  when  the  Indians  have  be¬ 
come  educated  and  citizenized.  The 
Indian  has  splendid  traits  of  character, 
which  would  bear  emulation,  even  by 
the  supposed  superior  white  race. 

Poor  Lo”  is  not  only  rich  in  those 
things  which  are  born  in  a  man,  but 
according  to  the  figures  which  have 


been  sent  out,  he  is  rich  also  in  material 
wealth. 

THE  INDIAN  GIRL. 

NDIAN  girls  make  splendid  needle¬ 
women.  They  inherit  the  skill 
their  grandmothers  put  into  bead 
work  or  basket  making.  They  have 
excellent  taste  and  an  intuitive  idea  of 
good  coloring.  You  find  among  them 
good  musicians;  they  excel  as  teachers 
of  their  own  people,  and  many  have 
achieved  a  high  place  as  workers  in 
the  arts  and  crafts.  As  often  as  pos¬ 
sible  art  is  taught  in  the  schools  by  an 
Indian  woman,  with  a  high  regard  for 
all  that  is  best  in  native  handiwork. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  art¬ 
ists,  musicians,  teachers  and  nurses  of 
only  a  small  minority  of  Indian  wo¬ 
men.  Carlisle  has  a  system  which 
aids  materially  toward  making  the  In¬ 
dian  girl  self-supporting.  Its  outing 
agents  place  hundreds  of  students  each 
summer  in  country  homes  throughout 
the  Eastern  states.  The  girl  goes  as  a 
guest  as  well  as  a  helper,  becomes  one 
of  the  family,  and  while  receiving  the 
sensible  training  that  a  good  mother 
gives  her  own  daughter,  she  also  en¬ 
joys  the  social  life  of  a  country  home. 
—  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 
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James  King,  an  Assinaboin  Indian 
and  ex-student,  is  a  prosperous  farm¬ 
er,  living  one  mile  east  of  Miami,  Okla. 
On  his  allotment  of  80  acres  he  has 
erected  a  five-room  cottage,  a  barn  and 
corncrib.  His  wife  also  owns  a  large 
house  and  two  lots  in  Miami.  Mr. 
King  has  served  as  councilman  in  his 
own  tribe,  the  members  of  which  have 
so  highly  esteemed  him  as  to  tender 
him  the  chieftanship  of  the  tribe, 
which  honor,  however,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline,  He  writes:“My  thoughts 
often  turn  back  to  dear  old  Carlisle  and 
the  kind  families  with  whom  I  lived 
while  out  from  school,  especially  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Woodmans.  I 
have  been  married  11  years  and  have 
a  nice  home  and  two  children, — a  boy 
aged  10  and  a  girl  aged  8  years.  I 
hope  to  visit  Carlisle.  It  fitted  me  to 
make  a  good  living  and  hold  my  own 
with  any  man.  Not  many  white 
brothers  have  a  better  home  than  I.” 

C.  M.  Wahoo,  a  Chippewa  ex¬ 
student,  who  is  with  the  A.  G.  Spald¬ 
ing  &  Bros.  Co.,  writes:  “I  have  re¬ 
cently  been  transferred  here  from  New 
York  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and 
college  trade  of  the  South.  The  firm 
I  am  now  working  for  has  done  well 
by  me  and  has  advanced  me  every 
opportunity,  and  I  appreciate  this 
change  as  it  brings  me  in  touch  with 
the  best  class  of  people,  and  I  hope  to 
do  well  by  them  in  return.  Give  the 
boys  my  best  wishes  and  the  hope  that 
they  may  win  a  championship  this 
year.”  Mr.  Wahoo’s  present  home  is 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  we  feel  assured 
he  will  be  successful  in  his  new  field 
of  labor. 

Isabel  Cornelius,  Class  ’92,  now 
Mrs.  Joshua  Denny,  lives  at  West  De- 
pere,  Wisconsin.  Her  husband  farms 
and  owns  several  head  of  stock.  They 
live  very  comfortably  in  a  new  five- 


roomed  cottage  with  their  two  children 
and  are  a  happy  little  family.  Mrs. 
Denny  is  one  of  our  Carlisle  girls  who 
was  prepared  for  graduation  in  the 
home  of  Miss  Edge,  at  Downington, 
who  still  teaches  our  girls.  After  her 
graduation  here  she  attended  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Hartford,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  was  graduated  soon  after.  She 
taught  in  that  state  for  several  terms 
before  going  to  her  home  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Although  a  teacher  by  profession, 
Mrs.  Denny  demonstrates  that  a  teach¬ 
er  can  also  be  a  good  housekeeper  and 
mother. 

Robert  DePoe,  a  Joshua  Indian 
and  a  Carlisle  graduate,  has  charge  of 
an  Indian  day  school  at  Siletz,  Oregon, 
where  his  wife  is  also  employed.  In  a 
letter  he  says: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Course  of 
Study  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades  as  will  be  given  in  this  year’s  work. 

I  have  charge  of  a  new  Day  School  here, 
and  as  I  am  a  graduate  of  your  school,  I 
want  to  follow  the  best  in  the  land. 

Many  a  time  I  have  had  a  desire  to  visit 
my  old  school  but  have  never  been  able  to 
make  connections,  but  will  soon. 

Asa  Daklugie,  Apache,  is  married  to 
Ramona  Chihuahua,  also  an  ex-student 
of  Carlisle,  and  living  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
While  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising  he  is  also  serving  the  Government 
as  Indian  scout,  which  position  hehas 
held  for  several  years  past.  His  sav¬ 
ings  have  been  invested  in  his  stock. 
His  one  great  wish  has  been  granted 
in  the  freeing  of  his  people  so  that  they 
can  have  their  own  homes. 

Isaac  N.  Webster,  an  Oneida,  is 
married  to  Josephine  Hill  and  living  in 
West  DePere,  Wis.  After  four  years 
in  the  Indian  School  Service  he  has 
decided  to  engage  in  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing.  He  has  five  acres  of  cultivated 
land  and  thirty-six  acres  of  wood  land. 
He  has  just  finished  building  a  com- 
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fortable,  six-roomed  house,  and  made  a 
good  beginning  in  the  stocking  of  his 
farm. 

Albert  Exendine,  a  Delaware  Indian, 
who  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
a  noted  Indian  athlete  of  this  section  of 
the  state,  a  graduate  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  and  a  present  student  at  the 
Dickinson  School  of  Law,  has  been  se¬ 
cured  to  coach  the  football  teams  of 
Otterbein  University,  in  Ohio. —  Car¬ 
lisle  Evening  Sentinel. 

Wm.  F.  Springer,  an  Omaha,  is 
married  and  living  in  Walthill,  Nebr. 
He  attended  the  Omaha  Commercial 
College  in  1891.  He  is  a  real  estate 
dealer  and  owns  a  couple  of  farms  be¬ 
sides  having  large  interests  in  other  lands. 
He  believes  that  the  Indians  should 
go  into  some  business  for  themselves. 

David  Hodgson,  a  Crow,  is  married 
and  living  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana. 
Has  been  in  the  Indian  Service  there 
for  the  past  five  years  as  blacksmith 
for  the  Agency.  He  is  a  stockman, 
living  on  his  ranch  in  summer,  which 
is  well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle. 
He  also  has  some  money  in  bank. 

Richard  Grant,  a  Piegan  Indian  and 
graduate  of  Carlisle,  has  held  several 
good  positions  since  leaving  school;  he 
is  married  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a 
ranch  of  2880  acres  in  Montana.  He 
says  his  success  in  life  is  due  to  the 
training  he  received  at  Carlisle. 

William  Moses  Patterson,  Jr.,  a 
Tuscarora  Indian  and  ex-student,  is 
living  at  New  York,  and  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  poultry  raising.  He  is 
married  and  owns  his  own  home.  He 
writes;  “The  city  people  admire  my 
home  and  say  it  is  beautiful.” 

Mary  Redthunder,  class  ’10,  is  very 
much  pleased  with  her  position  as 
assistant  matron  at  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Indian  School,  Michigan,  and  likes 


her  surroundings.  She  passed  the 
Civil  Service  Examination  for  matron 
with  a  good  average. 

From  a  reliable  source  we  learn  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manus  Screamer,  ex¬ 
students  of  Carlisle,  are  getting  along 
splendidly  and  living  happily  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  Ashville,  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Manus  is  a  printer  and  a  mu¬ 
sician  as  well. 

Miss  Estain  DePeltquestangue,  a 
fCickapoo  Indian  and  a  Carlisle  gradu¬ 
ate  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Side 
Hospital  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  for 
several  days  the  guest  of  members  of 
the  faculty. 

William  Fairbanks,  a  Chippewa  In¬ 
dian  and  a  Carlisle  graduate,  is  now 
engaged  in  business  at  Mahomen, 
Minn.  He  is  married  and  owns  a 
nice  five-room  cottage,  and  is  getting 
along  very  nicely. 

William  Walker,  a  Sioux  Indian, 
who  left  for  his  home  in  South  Dako¬ 
ta  two  years  ago,  is  now  a  prosperous 
farmer.  He  has  under  construction  at 
the  present  time,  a  two-story  house 
and  a  large  barn. 

Susette  Guitar,  an  ex-student  of  the 
Omaha  tribe,  who  was  with  us  last 
year,  is  happily  married  to  a  member 
of  the  same  tribe,  and  is  settled  on  the 
Omaha  Reservation. 

John  White,  a  Mohawk  Indian,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1909,  is 
now  with  the  Mt.  Holly  Stationery  & 
Printing  Company,  which  work  he 
enjoys  very  much. 

Jose  Porter,  a  Navajo  Indian,  is  in 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  working  at  the  print¬ 
ing  trade. 

Joseph  Miguel,  a  Yuma,  is  a  railroad 
machinist,  with  his  home  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


HERE  IS  A 
time  in  every 
man’s  edu¬ 
cation  when 
he  arrives  at 
the  convic¬ 
tion  that  en¬ 
vy  is  ignorance;  that  imita¬ 
tion  is  suicide;  that  he  must 
take  himself  for  better,  for 
worse,  as  his  portion;  that, 
though  the  wide  universe 
is  full  of  good,  no  kernel 
of  nourishing  corn  comes  to 
him  but  through  his  toil 
bestowed  on  that  plat  of 
ground  which  is  given  him 
to  till.  The  power  which 
resides  in  him  is  new  in 
nature,  and  none  but  he 
knows  what  that  is  which 
he  can  do,  nor  does  he 
know  until  he  has  tried. 

EMERSON. 
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The  Indian  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


LOCATION. 


HKTnnv  The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid- 
*  ed  for  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 


PRFSFNT  The  present  plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 
PLANT  Pus>  to?et^er  w't^  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modem  and  complete. 


ACADEMIC. 


The  academic  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 
including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 
Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADFS  Instruction  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 


OT  ITTNC  The  Outing  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
SYSTFM  ten<^e<^  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  leam  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PIJRPOSF  a'm  t^le  Carlisle  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 

homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty  .  75 

Number  of  Students  in  attendance,  October  24,  1910 . 1004 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 4693 

Total  Number  of  Graduates .  583 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate . 4110 


RESULTS  These  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen, 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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7|OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
of  this  inimitable  production  of 
the  Navaho  squaw;  finest  weave, 
the  cleanest  wool,  the  most  artistic  color  corn- 
nations,  the  most  symbolic  patterns,  and 
never  a  blanket  made  up  with  Cotton  Warp, 
lilt  takes  much  special  attention  and  careful 
inspection  to  assemble  a  line  of  these  goods 
like  ours,  but  we  do  not  care  to  encourage 
these  Indians  to  make  anything  but  the  best 
handicraft.  flWe  have  these  goods  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns  and  combinations — the  grey 
and  black,  the  white,  grey  and  black,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  colors,  bright  red  and 
Indian  red.  II  We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices 
or  to  give  any  other  information,  fl  Address 

Mian  grafts  Dfprtnmtt 

of  tfie  Blmtefc  fctate*  Jntiian  &cijool,  Carlisle,  Bcnna 


The  Carlisle  Indian  Athlete  as 
a  Citizen: 

M .  Friedman  in  The  College  World . 

N  VIEW  of  the  tremendous  interest  which  is  every¬ 
where  taken  in  the  great  college  sport,  football, 
and  from  the  unique  place  which  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  past  by  teams  from  the  Carlisle  In¬ 
dian  School,  which  have  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  played  a  strong,  clean,  gentlemanly  game, 
the  public  press  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
purely  student  activity  at  the  government’s  larg¬ 
est  Indian  school.  Because  they  have  not  sought  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject,  large  numbers  of  people  are  only  acquainted 
with  Carlisle’s  success  on  the  gridiron,  the  baseball  field,  and  the 
track.  Reports  are  disseminated  that  the  man  who  has  shown 
prowess  in  athletics  is  very  rarely  good  for  anything  else  after  his 
school  days  are  over. 

Athletes  are  human,  and  it  would  not  necessarily  be  because  of 
athletic  ability,  but  rather  notwithstanding  it  and  because  of  defective 
character  and  erring  habits,  that  some  are  not  successful. 

Because  so  many  of  these  athletes  were  known  during  their  terms 
at  Carlisle  and  received  enough  attention  in  the  public  press  to  turn 
many  a  white  boy’s  head,  and  in  view  of  the  recent  interest  in  the 
whole  subject  of  athletics,  I  have  carefully  investigated  the  records 
of  the  most  prominent  athletes  from  the  Carlisle  School,  and  I  in¬ 
variably  find  them  among  our  most  successful  ex-students  and 
graduates. 

Many  will  remember  Benjamin  Caswell,  a  Chippewa  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  was  graduated  in  1892,  and  who  ran  100  yards  in  ten  sec¬ 
onds;  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  football  captain  at  the 
school.  He  is  now  superintendent  of  government  the  Indian  school 
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at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota.  He  has  been  in  the  government  service 
eleven  years,  and  has  made  a  splendid  record.  He  owns  his  own 
home,  an  eight-room  house,  which  is  heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  He  married  Lelia  Cornelius,  a  Carlisle  graduate,  and 
has  three  children.  In  a  letter,  he  says:  “My  first  dollar  earned 
after  leaving  Carlisle  was  for  cleaning  a  house,  and  then  I  worked 
on  a  farm  at  $20  a  month.”  He  now  owns  real  estate  and  property 
valued  at  $9,000  and  has  a  large  bank  account. 

Francis  Cayou,  an  Omaha  from  Nebraska,  who  was  graduated 
in  1896,  and  was  a  very  fast  man  on  the  track,  also  playing  football, 
is  now  making  a  success  as  directer  of  athletics  at  Washington 
University  at  St.  Louis.  After  leaving  Carlisle,  he  spent  three 
years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  best  known  athletes  in  the  country  is  Frank  Mt. 
Pleasant,  who  was  graduated  at  Carlisle,  and  holds  records  for  the 
quarter-mile,  100  yards,  220  yards,  and  the  broad  jump.  He  was  a 
famous  football  player  and  represented  the  United  States  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  Europe  two  years  ago.  He  graduated  from  the 
Academic  department  of  Dickinson  College  last  year,  and  was  the 
first  Indian  to  get  the  diploma  and  degree  of  this  college.  He  has 
been  selected  as  athletic  director,  in  charge  of  all  student  sports, 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  resides. 

The  Indian  race  is  represented  in  most  of  the  professions,  and 
some  of  its  representatives  have  for  many  years  held  prominent 
public  offices  such  as  mayor,  member  of  congress,  and  United  States 
senator.  James  Philips,  a  Cherokee,  and  ex-student  of  Carlisle,  who 
later  on  was  graduated  from  the  Dickinson  College  Law  School,  was 
a  prominent  athlete,  both  on  the  track  and  on  the  gridiron.  He  is 
now  living  in  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  where  he  is  judge  of  the  court,  and 
a  prominent  and  respected  citizen.  He  married  a  young  lady  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  school. 

Not  very  many  Indians  have  qualified  as  professional  baseball 
players,  and  yet  one,  Charles  A.  Bender,  a  Chippewa  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  was  graduated  in  1902,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  players  in  the  American  League,  at  present  being 
with  the  Athletics  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  married  and  lives  in  a 
beautiful  home  in  Tioga,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  suburban  towns.  Be¬ 
sides  his  home,  he  possess  other  property,  and  is  a  respected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community. 
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Although  we  do  not  advise  students  to  go  back  to  the  dis¬ 
couraging  conditions  which  exist  on  many  of  our  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  many  have  done  so,  and  the  large  majority  of  them  are  doing 
well.  Many  will  remember  Jonas  Metoxen,  one  of  Carlisle’s  most 
famous  fullbacks  in  the  early  days.  Jonas  is  an  Oneida  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  now  lives  at  Freedom,  in  that  state.  He  owns  one  of 
the  best  homes  on  the  reservation,  is  married  to  a  Carlisle  girl,  has 
a  nice  family,  and  is  a  prosperous  farmer. 

Bemus  Pierce,  captain  of  the  football  team  in  1896,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  men  who 
has  played  on  a  Carlisle  team,  is  now  living  on  his  own  farm  at  Irving, 
in  New  York  State.  He  is  married  to  a  Carlisle  girl,  has  several 
children,  and  is  a  successful  farmer;  he  spends  part  of  each  year  as 
football  coach  at  a  well  known  university. 

Martin  Wheelock,  an  Oneida  Indian  who  was  graduated  in  1902, 
and  who  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  twice  captain  of  the 
football  team  at  Carlisle,  married  a  Carlisle  girl,  and  is  now  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  in  Wisconsin. 

Several  Carlisle  athletes  have  been  honored  by  being  selected 
for  the  All-American  Team.  One  of  these  was  Isaac  Seneca,  a 
Seneca  Indian,  who  was  graduated  in  1900.  He  was  selected  for  All- 
American  halfback  in  1898.  He  is  now  employed  as  instructor  in 
blacksmithing  at  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  in  Oklahoma.  He  is 
married,  owns  his  own  home,  and  has  made  a  splendid  record  as  a 
citizen. 

Albert  Exendine,  one  of  the  greatest  ends  Carlisle  has  ever  had, 
who  was  graduated  in  1906,  is  now  attending  Dickinson  College, 
where  he  is  making  a  good  record.  After  leaving  Carlisle,  he  took 
the  position  of  head  coach  of  football  at  Otterbein  University  in 
Ohio,  and  devloped  such  a  splendid  team  that  he  has  been  re-engaged 
for  another  year. 

Another  of  the  Carlisle  students  who  had  the  honor  of  being  an 
All-American  quarterback  was  James  Johnson,  a  Stockbridge  Indian 
of  Wisconsin.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  wonderful  ath¬ 
letes  of  his  day.  After  graduating  at  Carlisle,  he  entered  the  dental 
department  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Chicago,  working 
his  way,  and  was  graduated  in  1907.  He  is  now  located  at  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  where  he  is  practicing  his  profession.  He  did  a  bus¬ 
iness  of  $  4000.00  last  year,  and  numbers  some  of  the  most  prom- 
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inent  people  of  the  Island  as  his  patients.  He  married  a  Carlisle 
graduate  and  has  a  nice  home. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  to  happen  during  the  football 
season  of  1903  took  place  in  the  Harvard  stadium  when  the  Indians 
were  playing  Harvard  University.  During  the  game,  Charles 
Dillion,  a  Sioux,  after  running  the  whole  length  of  the  field,  made  a 
touchdown  with  the  ball  tucked  under  his  jersey.  This  young  man, 
although  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  graduate,  is  now  living  in 
Montana,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  blacksmithing  department  on 
the  Crow  reservation.  He  married  a  Crow  girl  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  and  is  considered  a  successful  employee  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Many  will  remember  Edward  Rogers,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  who 
was  a  famous  end  and  captain  of  the  team  in  1900.  He  was  also  a 
good  track  man,  a  hurdler,  and  a  pole-vaulter.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1904,  and 
regarding  his  stay  there  says,  “Worked  my  way  through  the  univer¬ 
sity,  a  very  happy  recollection.”  He  is  now  living  at  Walker,  Minn., 
where  he  is  a  successful  attorney.  He  owns  his  own  home,  a  nine 
room  house  with  bath  and  all  modern  improvements.  While  practi¬ 
cing  law  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  He  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  education  and  training  can  do  for  any  man,  whether  that  man 
be  an  Indian  or  a  white  man. 

William  Gardner,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  who  spent  four  years  at 
Carlisle  and  was  a  famous  end  on  the  football  team,  being  a  teammate 
to  Exendine,  has  recently  been  admitted  to  practice  law  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  where  he  is  athletic  director  at  Dupont  Manual  Training 
School.  His  work  at  the  latter  institution  has  been  so  successful 
that  he  has  been  re-engaged.  In  addition  to  his  training  at  this 
school,  he  attended  Dickinson  College,  from  which  institution  he 
has  a  diploma  in  law.  He  is  making  an  enviable  record  in  Louisville, 
and  he  has  the  respect  of  the  entire  community.  His  brother, 
George  Gardner,  a  crack  end  on  the  team  of  1908,  who  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1909,  has  recently  accepted  an  important  position  at 
the  government  Indian  school  at  Hayward,  Wis.,  where  he  is  now 
engaged.  George  married  a  Carlisle  girl,  and  reports  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  indicate  that  he  is  doing  well. 

Caleb  Sickles,  an  Oneida  Indian  who  was  graduated  at  Carlisle 
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and  is  favorably  known  as  a  football  and  baseball  player,  entered 
Ohio  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1900,  and,  by  dint  of  hard 
work  during  his  spare  time,  was  graduated  in  dentistry  in  1904. 
He  is  now  practicing  his  profession  with  great  success  in  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city. 

Other  prominent  athletes  whose  prowess  on  the  track  team,  or 
as  baseball  or  football  players,  will  quickly  come  to  mind,  and  who 
have  made  good,  are  Charles  Williams,  a  Stockbridge  Indian  from 
Wisconsin,  of  the  class  of  1904,  who  was  fullback  and  captain  in  1901- 
1903;  he  is  at  present  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps; 
Samuel  Saunooke,  a  Cherokee,  who  played  center  on  the  team  in 
1901-1902,  did  not  graduate,  but  is  making  a  success  as  a  car-builder 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  James  Snow,  a  Sioux  who 
was  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  track  team  in  1903-1905,  is  as¬ 
sistant  instructor  in  carpentry  at  the  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  Dak. 

James  B.  Driver,  a  Cherokee,  who  did  not  graduate,  was  quite 
a  prominent  member  of  the  track  teams  at  this  School  in  1900-1903; 
he  now  owns  a  bakery  at  Hersey,  Pa.,  and  is  a  successful  business 
man.  Hawley  Pierce,  a  Seneca  Indian,  famous  as  a  football  and 
baseball  athlete  from  1900-1902,  is  now  occupying  a  very  responsible 
position  with  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railroad  Company. 

Edwin  Smith,  a  Clallam  of  the  class  of  1901,  who  was  for  several 
years  center  on  the  football  team,  is  now  occupying  one  of  the  most 
important  positions  at  the  large  government  school  at  Chemawa, 
Oregon,  and  reports  indicate  that  he  is  very  successful. 

David  McFarland,  a  Nez  Perce  Indian,  and  member  of  the  class 
of  1898,  is  at  present  an  extensive  real  estate  dealer  and  property 
owner  who  is  doing  well. 

Wallace  Miller,  an  Omaha,  who  did  not  graduate,  who  was  a 
successful  baseball  player  after  leaving  Carlisle,  married  a  Carlisle 
girl,  and  is  a  successful  farmer  in  Nebraska.  Stacey  Matlack,  a 
Pawnee,  of  the  class  of  1890,  who  played  football  on  the  first  Carlisle 
team,  is  now  making  a  splendid  success  of  life.  He  married  a 
Carlisle  girl,  is  chief  of  his  tribe  which  numbers  about  700  Indians, 
and  is  occupying  an  important  position  in  a  bank  in  Oklahoma. 

Walter  Mathews,  an  Osage,  of  the  class  of  1904,  who  played 
football,  is  now  an  extensive  real  estate  owner  and  farmer  in  Okla¬ 
homa;  he  also  married  a  Carlisle  girl. 

SiceniNori,  a  Pueblo,  of  the  class  of  1894,  who  was  an  expert 
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pitcher  in  his  day,  and  after  graduation  took  up  further  training  in 
business,  is  now  chief  clerk  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  trusted  members  of  the  faculty.  Wallace  Denny,  an 
Oneida,  is  another  member  of  the  faculty  at  Carlisle,  occupying  the 
position  of  assistant  commandant  of  cadets.  He  was  a  good  track 
man,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1906.  He  is  making  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess.  Both  of  the  latter  young  men  married  Carlisle  graduates. 

These  are  the  few  examples  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  pessi¬ 
mist  to  ponder  over.  They  have  been  selected  out  of  that  part  of 
the  Carlisle  alumni  who  were  prominent  and  successful  in  athletics 
while  in  school  and  their  records  are  given  in  order  to  show  that 
the  Indian  who  has  been  a  successful  athlete  can  also  be  a  success¬ 
ful  man.  Hundreds  of  other  graduates  and  ex-students  of  Carlisle 
who  have  not  been  so  conspicuous  in  athletics  while  at  the  school 
are  forming  part  of  the  splendid  procession  of  successful  men  and 
women  whom  it  has  paid  the  government  to  train  and  educate. 


Playing  and  Haying. 

By  Eugene  Dutton. 

Editor’s  Note:  Eugene  Dutton,  the  author  of  this  bit  of  verse,  is  an  eighth-grade  student  of  the 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan,  Indian  School. 

’Tis  such  a  fun  in  autumn  time 
To  play  at  making  hay — 

To  romp  in  meadows  full  of  grass 
Until  the  evening  of  the  day. 

’Tis  fun  to  cut  and  rake  the  grass. 

To  stack  it  way  up  high, 

And  then  to  climb  a-top  of  it 
Till  you  almost  reach  the  sky. 

And  when  on  top  to  deftly  go 
Down  it’s  loosening  side; 

Oh  isn’t  it  the  greatest  sport, 

Down  a  hay  stack  to  slide. 


To  Make  Indians  Self-Supporting: 
Los  Angeles  Herald. 


HE  Indian  reservations  of  Southwestern  California, 
commonly  known  as  the  Mission  reservations, 
number  approximately  thirty  separate  tracts  of 
land,  ranging  from  a  few  acres  to  several  sections 
in  area,  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state.  They  are  often  far  from  the 
railroads  and  the  markets,  and  with  few  exceptions 
consist  of  lands  considered  undesirable  by  the 
early  settlers. 

The  policy  of  the  Indian  office  is  to  improve  these  reservations 
where  possible  by  the  development  of  water,  so  that  the  Indian  may 
become  self-supporting  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer,  irriga¬ 
tion  work  has  been  undertaken  on  fourteen  of  these  small  reser¬ 
vations,  and  surveys  and  estimates  have  been  made  for  future  work 
on  others.  The  reservations  that  have  been  benefited  by  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  enable  the  Indians  to  help  themselves  are 
Soboba,  Martinez,  Torros,  Cabezon,  San  Augustine,  Morongo, 
Saffi  Manuel,  Agua  Caliente,  Garden  of  Eden,  Pala,  Pachanga,  Cap- 
itan  Grande,  La  Jolla  and  Campo.  Those  on  which  surveys  and 
investigations  have  been  conducted  preparatory  to  future  work  are 
Santa  Ynez,  Mission  Creek,  Twenty-Nine  Palms,  Cahuilla,  Ramona, 
Pauma,  and  Rincon. 

Various  Water  Problems. 


The  work  on  these  reservations  is  under  the  supervision  of 
W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer  of  the  Indian  irrigation  service,  and  is 
in  direct  charge  of  C.  R.  Olberg,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  who  is 
aided  by  a  corps  of  assistant  engineers.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Soboba,  San  Manuel  and  Capitan  Grande  reservations,  where  the 
irrigation  work  is  practically  completed,  the  work  is  still  in  progress. 

The  water  problems  vary  according  to  local  conditions,  and 
nearly  every  expedient  practiced  in  Southern  California  in  obtaining 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  employed.  In  the  desert  country 
of  the  Coachella  valley,  on  the  Martinez  and  Torros  reservations, 
thirty-five  small  artesian  wells  have  been  drilled,  averaging  between 
300  and  400  feet  in  depth,  which  deliver  approximately  450  Cal. 
inches  of  water.  On  the  Cabezon  and  Augustine  reservations  in 
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the  same  valley,  small  but  efficient  pumping  plants  have  been  in¬ 
stalled,  which  deliver  85  and  50  Cal.  inches,  respectively,  from 
batteries  of  four  and  two  wells  each.  The  Cabezon  reservation  is 
supplied  with  a  distributing  system  of  3000  feet  of  12-inch  cement 
pipe,  while  about  1000  feet  have  been  laid  at  Augustine.  On  section 
30  on  the  Cabezon  reservation  a  12-inch  artesian  well  is  now  being 
drilled,  which  should  deliver  about  100  Cal.  inches.  This  well  is 
now  more  then  1100  feet  in  depth,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
wells  in  the  valley.  The  irrigation  work  on  these  reservations  is 
still  incomplete,  and  it  is  the  expectation  that  work  will  be  resumed 
during  the  coming  winter,  when  more  small  artesian  wells  will  be 
drilled  and  cement  pipe  distributing  systems  installed,  so  as  to  con¬ 
serve  the  water. 

To  Prevent  Seepage. 

The  Agua  Caliente  and  Garden  of  Eden  reservations  are  located 
in  the  same  valley,  but  close  to  the  base  of  the  San  Jacinto  mountains. 
They  are  watered  by  two  creeks,  the  combined  low  water  flow  of 
which  is  about  100  Cal.  inches.  During  the  dry  season  the  water 
sinks  into  the  sandy  soil  before  the  irrigable  land  is  reached.  To 
prevent  this  loss,  the  government  has  installed  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  of  10-inch  cement  pipe  on  the  Garden  of  Eden  reservation. 
This  is  connected  with  about  one  mile  of  8-inch  steel  pipe  already 
installed  on  a  tract  of  land  purchased  to  preserve  the  water  rights 
of  the  Indians,  and  will  enable  the  Indians  to  irrigate  their  lands 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

During  the  coming  winter  about  1  1-2  miles  of  cement  conduit 
will  be  installed  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  Agua  Caliente  reser¬ 
vation. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
Morongo  reservation,  located  near  Banning.  It  contains  about  1200 
acres  of  excellent  irrigable  land,  lying  under  a  small  creek,  the 
normal  low  water  flow  of  which  is  about  100  Cal.  inches.  To  in¬ 
crease  this  flow  an  infiltration  gallery  600  feet  in  length  was  driven  in 
the  bed  of  the  creek.  This  gallery  delivers  an  additional  100  inches, 
but  the  combined  flow  is  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  irrigable 
land  during  the  dry  season,  and  a  further  supply  will  probably  have 
to  be  developed.  The  reservation  is  partly  provided  with  a  dis¬ 
tributing  system,  consisting  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  stone 
ditch,  one  mile  of  12-inch,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  of  10-inch  cement 
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pipe.  The  system  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  winter  by 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  10  per  cent  cement  pipe  laterals. 

Highland  Water  Rights. 

The  San  Manuel  reservation,  located  near  San  Bernardino, 
consists  of  a  section  of  barren  mountain  land,  to  which  has  been  added 
by  purchases  about  twelve  acres,  seven  of  which  are  irrigable. 
Water  rights  were  purchased  from  the  Highland  Canal  Company, 
and  a  small  cement  ditch  constructed  to  irrigate  this  land. 

The  Soboba  reservation,  near  San  Jacinto,  has  been  provided 
with  a  pumping  plant  which  delivers  about  110  Cal.  inches  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  distribution  system  consists 
of  a  small  earthen  reservoir,  about  a  mile  of  earth  ditch,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  cement  pipe.  The  system  irrigates  about 
265  acres  of  land  which  is  protected  from  the  floods  of  the  San  Jacinto 
river  by  a  dike  7200  feet  in  length.  The  Indian  school  on  the  reser- 
avation  is  also  provided  with  a  small  pumping  plant  which  delivers 
about  eleven  Cal.  inches  of  water,  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
school. 

The  Pechanga  reservation  is  a  small  body  of  land  lying  in  the 
foothills,  about  six  miles  southeast  of  Temecula.  The  reservation 
has  no  surface  water  that  can  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  the  ground 
water  lies  at  too  great  a  depth  and  is  too  meager  in  supply  to  furnish 
a  source  for  that  purpose.  Three  wells  have  been  driven  and  as 
many  windmills  and  tanks  erected  to  furnish  water  for  domestic 
purposes.  Two  of  the  wells  were  driven  on  the  reservation  proper 
and  the  third  on  a  body  of  land  adjoining  the  reservation,  which  was 
purchased  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  The  last  named  is  an 
excellent  well  and  would  furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  limited  area,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  small  pumping  plant  may 
be  installed.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  reservation  is  good  grain  land, 
and  if  the  Indians  could  raise  sufficient  vegetables  for  their  own  use 
they  would  be  comparatively  well  off. 

Five-Mile  Ditch. 

The  Pala  reservation,  located  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Luis  Rey 
river,  forms  the  home  of  the  Indians  who  were  forcibly  removed 
from  Warner’s  ranch  some  few  years  ago.  This  reservation  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  for  irrigation  purpose  from  the  San  Luis  Rey  river 
and  about  400  acres  of  land  are  irrigated  by  a  ditch  about  five  miles 
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in  length.  The  upper  end  of  the  ditch  is  cement  lined  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  permanent  intake  works  to  resist  the  flood  action  of  the 
river.  A  tract  of  about  300  acres  of  land  yet  remains  to  be  irrigated, 
and  as  the  Indians  have  made  excellent  use  of  those  lands  already 
supplied  with  water,  the  irrigation  of  this  tract  will  probably  be  taken 
up  in  the  near  future. 

The  La  Jolla  reservation,  located  about  fifteen  miles  above  the 
Pala  reservation,  is  supplied  with  water  by  two  small  creeks,  which 
furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  irigation  of  about  300  acres  of  land. 
During  the  past  summer  a  small  diversion  dam  was  constructed  on 
one  of  the  creeks  and  about  1000  feet  of  12-inch  cement  pipe  conduit 
laid.  It  is  expected  to  resume  work  on  this  reservation  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

The  San  Diego  River. 

The  Capitan  Grande  reservation,  located  on  the  San  Diego 
river,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Lakeside,  obtains  its  water  for  domestic 
and  irrigation  purposes  from  the  flume  of  the  San  Diego  Flume 
Company.  The  irrigable  land  of  the  reservation  consists  of  isolated 
patches  along  the  San  Diego  river,  totaling  about  200  acres  in  area. 
Twelve  small  pipe  lines  are  now  being  installed  to  irrigate  these 
lands. 

The  Campo  reservation,  situated  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Mexican  border,  has  been  supplied  with  a  small  reservoir  and  an 
eight-inch  pipe  line  2000  feet  in  length  to  supply  water  for  domestic 
purposes  and  for  the  irrigation  of  about  fifty  acres  of  land.  The 
reservation  lies  at  too  high  an  elevation  for  agricultural  purposes,  as 
frosts  are  liable  to  occur  during  any  month  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
good  cattle  country,  however,  and  the  government  is  turning  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction. 

Work  is  contemplated  on  the  Santa  Ynez  and  several  other 
reservations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  all 
the  Indians  of  Southern  California  will  be  as  prosperous  as  the 
character  of  their  respective  reservations  will  permit. 


Comments  on  the  Education  of  the 
American  Indian. 


E  BELIEVE  in  Indian  Education.  We  believe 
the  facts  demonstrate  its  worth  and  that  the  federal 
government  is  building  well  by  giving  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  of  Indians,  a  practical  education. 
For  thirty  years  the  educational  campaign  has  been 
waged,  and  the  Indian  has  made  more  progress 
during  this  time  than  in  any  previous  period.  Edu¬ 
cation  has  paid  by  sending  out  self-respecting,  in¬ 
dustrious,  God-fearing  young  men  and  women.  Carlisle’s  record 
has  shown  this.  1  his  record  is  based  on  an  individual  canvass. 
Generalizations  on  such  a  subject  as  this  are  not  evidence,  and  the 
following  extracts  from  scores  of  editorials  on  the  subject  indicate 
the  attitude  of  the  public  press.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
can  be  published,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know 
that  not  one  unfavorable  report  of  this  work  has  been  found  among 
the  large  number  received. 

The  American  people  are  in  favor  of  this  work  of  progress, 
which  means  that  the  government  is  doing  its  duty  by  the  Indian. 
The  best  way  to  change  the  Indian  from  a  ward  into  a  citizen  is  to 
give  him  a  practical  education  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good 
character  to  build  upon,  and  with  this  kind  of  development,  he  will 
work  out  his  own  destiny.  Hundreds  of  our  graduates  and  re¬ 
turned  students  are  doing  it,  and  thousands  of  others  can  and  will 
do  the  same. —  The  Editor. 

Carlisle  an  Opportunity. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  school  repudiates  Frank  Darkcloud,  the  Indian  who 
some  time  ago,  when  he  was  arrested  for  theft,  made  the  plea  that  he  was  ed¬ 
ucated  at  Carlisle  and  unfitted  for  the  work  among  his  own  people.  Darkcloud 
was  simply  making  a  plea  for  sympathy.  He  was  never  a  student  at  Carlisle, 
and,  if  he  has  really  tried  and  failed  to  secure  occupation,  that  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons. 

The  probabability,  however,  is  that  Darkcloud  is  one  of  those  persons 
found  in  all  races,  who,  believing  that  dishonesty  wins  over  honesty,  have  prac¬ 
ticed  it  for  their  own  gain  and  have  met  with  disaster.  When  he  got  into 
trouble,  he  remembered  the  sentiment  that  surrounds  the  educational  work  at 
Carlisle  and  sought  to  use  it.  He  seems  to  be  shrewd  enough  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  some  honest  work,  if  he  were  to  undertake  it  with  a  sincere  purpose  to 
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win.  The  school  at  Carlisle  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means;  not  a  guarantee,  but 
an  opportunity.  It  can  only  give  the  training  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
certain  results.  The  individual  must  do  the  rest,  and,  if  he  fails,  the  school 
should  not  be  blamed,  as  was  the  burden  of  the  thought  in  this  case.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  no  release  from  labor;  it  is  simply  an  equipment  for  more  effective  work. 
If  there  has  been  nothing  to  equip,  a  failure  is  a  necessary  sequel.  In  the  case 
of  the  school  at  Carlisle,  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is,  in  most  of  the  Indian 
youth,  something  to  equip,  and  the  results  for  the  most  part  have  been  such  as 
to  justify  the  effort. — Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch. 


Eradicating  Tribal  Distinctions. 

Ideas  of  the  school  which  the  government  maintains  for  Indian  boys  and 
girls  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  usually  based  on  one  of  two  things,  The  football  team 
that  is  sent  forth  to  do  picturesque  battle  with  the  palefaces  every  fall,  and  the 
declining  fortune  of  certain  red  men,  generally  half-breed  or  quarter-breed,  who, 
whenever  they  find  themselves  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  seek  sympathy  by  loudly 
proclaiming  themselves  “Carlisle  graduates.”  From  the  fact  that  the  football 
team  is  usually  very  good  and  these  self-styled  alumni  very  bad,  most  persons 
conclude,  first,  that  the  Indian  is  a  passionate  devotee  of  fierce  sport,  and  second, 
that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  educate  him. 

Such  deductions  are  hardly  in  line  with  the  true  state  of  things  as  they  regard 
Carlisle  and  Carlisle’s  students.  There  are  over  1,000  Indians  enrolled  in  the 
school.  They  are  learning  the  English  language,  and  science,  and  the  useful 
arts — all  in  the  elemental,  to  be  sure,  yet  more  thoroughly,  probably,  for  all  that. 

Carlisle  has  graduated  514  Indians  who  are  now  Iiviug.  The  superintendent, 
Mr.  Friedman,  has  reported  to  the  government  that,  of  the  514,  only  five  have 
been  so-called  failures.  Thirty  are  agents,  cashiers,  clerks,  managers,  salesmen 
and  stenographer;  50  are  ranchers;  78  are  in  the  trades;  28  are  pursuing  special¬ 
ties,  higher  learning  in  universites  and  business  schools,  and  93  are  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  service.  Carlisle  has  some  record,  also,  of  its  students  who  did  not  graduate. 
Careful  observations  have  been  made  of  the  careers  of  4,000  Indians  who  have 
been  at  the  school  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  Of  all  these,  94  per  cent  are 
successfully  earning  their  livelihoods.  Especially  beneficent  has  been  the 
training  afforded  the  Indian  girls.  Of  those  graduated  from  Carlisle,  142  are 
housewives,  and  they  are  the  mistresses  of  modern,  well-furnished  homes,  too, 
not  squaws  in  tepees  and  wigwams.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  Carlisle 
alumni,  instead  of  facing  courts  on  charges  of  misdemeanor. 

Of  all  the  work  which  it  is  doing,  the  school  is  quietly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  wiping  out  tribal  distinctions  among  the  Indians,  teaching  them  to 
look  beyond  the  reservations,  encouraging  them  to  rely  on  themselves  and  not 
the  prop  of  government  wardship,  and  inspiring  them  to  seek  after  deeper 
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knowledge  than  even  the  school  can  give.  If  the  condition  of  the  race  of  first 
Americans  is  improving,  as  those  in  close  touch  with  it  say  it  is,  undoubtedly  a 
large  measure  of  credit  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. — 
Detroit  Sunday  News  Tribune,  November  6,  1910. 


Carlisle  Means  Good  Citizenship. 

To  say  that  good  and  lasting  work  is  being  done  for  the  Indian  race  under 
Mr.  M.  Friedman,  the  Superintendent  at  Carlisle,  is  merely  mentioning  a  fact 
that  can  be  substantiated  by  ample  and  accurate  data,  and  to  state  that  “for 
every  dollar  which  comes  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  is  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  toward  the  Indians  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
school,  the  students  produce  nearly  a  dollar  in  return”  is  to  make  public  a  bit 
of  information  that  reflects  great  credit,  not  only  upon  the  management  of  this 
school,  but  upon  the  independent  and  self-respecting  attitude  of  the  whole 
student  body.  The  curriculum  being  varied  and  the  training  being  that  which 
covers  a  wide  field  in  the  practical  arts,  crafts,  trades  and  callings,  great  opportu¬ 
nity  is  given  for  specialization  and  excellent  results  are  obtained. 

It  speaks  well  for  this  school  that  only  five  living  graduates  out  of  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  have  been  failures,  and  that  the  rest  have  made  a  marked 
success  in  their  various  spheres  of  activity.  This  means  good  citizenship,  and 
it  also  means  that  the  continuance  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  certainly 
worth  while. — Mercersburg  Journal,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  November  11,  1910. 


The  Red  Man  of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow. 

The  statement  sometimes  heard  that  education  does  the  Indian  no  good, 
that  in  most  cases  after  leaving  school  the  red  people  drift  back  to  the  old  bar¬ 
baric  life,  is  refuted  by  a  report  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  According  to  the 
report,  out  of  2,189  students  who  have  attended  the  school,  even  for  a  short 
time,  94  per  cent  have  given  up  their  tribal  traditions  and  are  earning  their 
livelihoods  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  Among  them  are  lawyers,  lecturers, 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  teachers,  civil  engineers,  journalists,  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  dressmakers,  harness  makers,  launderers,  railroad  men,  farmers, 
ranchers,  musicians,  agents,  clerks,  managers,  salesmen,  and  stenographers. 
Ninety-three  are  in  the  government  service.  Four  are  in  the  army,  and  some 
are  in  the  navy. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  that  the  Indian  is  being  weaned  from  his  natural 
haunts  and  is  undergoing  preparation  for  a  future  participation  in  the  affairs 
which  concern  the  white  man. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  just  a  little  regret  at  this  departure  forever  of  one  of 
the  picturesque  features  of  American  life,  but  the  Indian  in  his  primitive  state 
must  give  way  to  the  world-wide  forward  movement  which  has  made  Japan  a 
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great  nation  and  which  is  bringing  China  out  of  darkness.  The  Indian  as  he  has 
been  pictured  goes  out  with  the  stage-coach  and  the  sturdy  frontiersman,  and  he 
must  hereafter  learn  to  take  his  place  in  the  march  of  progress  and  do  for  himself 
the  things  which  have  been  considered  heretofore  “the  white  man’s  burden.” 
The  Indian  will  be  with  us  for  many  years,  but  he  will  wear  the  garments  of 
the  white  man  and  will  travel  on  the  cars  rather  than  on  ponies.  As  a  pictur¬ 
esque  figure  he  will  live  only  in  history,  and  the  boy  of  the  future  will  look  upon 
the  red  man  and  his  doings  as  he  now  looks  upon  the  stories  of  fairyland. — Ro¬ 
chester  Union  and  Advertiser. 


Much  interesting  information  concerning  the  work  of  civilizing  and  educa¬ 
ting  the  American  Indian  is  obtainable  in  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
M.  Friedman  of  the  noted  United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Among  other  things  we  find  that  Mr.  Friedman  says  the  Indian  people  are  pro¬ 
gressing;  they  are  being  educated;  are  more  industrious;  lean  less  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  exercise  more  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  property  owners.  The  time  has  passed  when  people  argue  that  Indian 
education  should  be  radically  different  in  matters  of  procedure,  subject-matter, 
and  the  general  principles  involved  from  elementary  education  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  thousands  of  public  schools  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Carlisle’s  scheme  of  education  is  based  not  only  upon  rational  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  but  it  more  finitely  fits  the  real  needs  of  the  American  Indian.  Its 
efforts  have  been  consistently  in  the  direction  of  providing  thorough  training  for 
Indian  boys  and  girls  which  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
an  honest,  law-abiding,  industrious,  American  citizenship. —  The  Long  Beach 
Press,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  November  8th, 


The  Indian  and  the  Public  School. 

The  policy  of  the  government  with  regard  to  the  so-called  wards  of  the 
nation  is  becoming  more  liberal  in  this  that  the  distinctions  so  long  in  vogue  as 
to  the  education  of  the  Indians,  are  becoming  more  and  more  obliterated. 

As  the  Indians  become  citizens,  the  government  schools  are  closed  in  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  West,  and  the  Indians  are  told  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
The  day  is  gone  when  the  education  of  the  Indian  child  should  differ  radically 
from  the  training  given  to  the  average  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  the  nation. 
For  if  the  Indian  is  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship,  he  should 
receive  the  same  amount  and  degree  of  education  as  is  supposed  to  fit  the  aver¬ 
age  white  child  for  the  same, 

The  progressiveness  needed  in  Indian  education  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
annual  report  of  M.  Friedman,  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Indian 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  government  school,  and  probably 
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the  best  in  the  country,  and  known  to  most  people  as  sheltering  a  very  good 
football  team.  But  football  is  not  the  main  feature  of  Carlisle,  but  rather  a 
side-issue.  There,  Indians  are  trained,  and  well  trained,  too,  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

Among  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Carlisle  methods,  is  the 
plan  of  mixing  the  tribes  at  the  school,  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  a  national 
viewpoint  that  will  go  far  beyond  the  necessarily  limited  scope  of  tribal 
peculiarities. 

A  large  number  of  Carlisle  students,  whether  they  graduated  or  took  only 
a  short  course  of  study  without  completing  the  work,  are  engaged  in  various 
callings,  in  which  most  of  them  make  good.  Failures  among  them  are  not 
greater  than  among  the  same  number  of  whites,  all  things  being  equal.  Indian 
education  on  such  lines  is  certainly  a  success,  and  is  one  of  the  vital  forces  that 
help  build  up  national  and  individual  life  in  our  land. — Exchange. 


The  real  American  Indian  of  to-day  differs  from  his  scalp-hunting  ancestor 
who  figured  so  prominently  in  the  early  history  of  this  country.  Free  of  paint 
and  feathers  and  garbed  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  has  broken  away  from 
the  old  ideas  of  hunting  and  fishing  while  his  squaw  did  the  work,  and  is  him¬ 
self  a  "tiller  of  the  soil.’’  The  schools  for  Indians  maintained  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  United  States  government  are  doing  a  splendid  work,  and 
the  young  men  the  institutions  turn  out  are  equipped  to  take  an  active  part  in 
business  affairs.  The  Indian  school  at  Carlisle  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
institutions. — The  Erie  Daily  News ,  October  31,  1910. 


Habit  of  Steady  Work. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  great  Indian  school  maintained 
by  the  United  States  government  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  the  earning  power  shown 
by  its  pupils.  The  institution  is  an  industrial  concern  of  no  mean  productive 
capacity.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  work  the  Indian  students  do  is 
many-sided.  It  tends  to  well-rounded  progress  in  civilization,  in  a  degree  which 
book  students  alone  could  never  bring  about.  The  students  who  go  back  from 
Carlisle  to  their  former  homes  take  with  them  skill  in  useful  trades,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  habit  of  steady  and  effective  work. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Indians,  of  both  sexes,  who  spend  a  few 
years  at  the  Carlisle  School  seldom  fall  back  into  the  primitive  habits  of  life 
prevailing  among  their  tribes.  They  make  homes  for  themselves  that  are  of 
the  same  kind  which  white  men  and  women  of  intelligence  aim  to  possess. 
There  is  a  permanent  change,  far-reaching  and  vital,  in  the  standard  of  living. 

The  Carlisle  students  keep  on  working  when  they  go  away  from  the  school 
which  is  a  vital  turning  point  in  their  existence.  They  pursue  many  occupa- 
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tions,  rural  and  urban,  and  they  succeed  in  the  trades  and  professions  and  in 
business.  In  all  respects  they  match  the  career-making  of  white  boys  and  girls 
with  no  more  advantage  than  the  Indians  have  in  the  form  of  inherited  wealth 
or  parental  influence  to  advance  their  interests. 

Altogether,  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  way  in  which  its  pupils  bear 
witness  by  their  deeds  to  its  usefulness,  make  it  one  of  the  finest  civilizing  and 
saving  agencies  ever  created  by  the  American  people  in  striving  to  help  the  In¬ 
dians  to  overcome  the  heavy  handicap  under  which  they  labor. —  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Leader,  October  31,  1910. 


A  Good  Solution. 

The  word  "Carlisle”  calls  to  mind  a  strong  tricky  football  team  and  little 
more.  But  the  Indian  school  means  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  The  Red 
Man ,  the  excellently  edited  monthly  of  the  school,  has  supplied  us  with  a 
fuller  information  which  is  interesting  and  pleasing.  No  American  of  finer  feel¬ 
ings  can  feel  a  disregard  of  the  fate  of  the  Indians.  Carlisle  seems  to  present 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

Carlisle  is  a  vocational  school.  It  is  neither  a  college  nor  a  university. 
Its  efforts  have  been  consistently  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  thorough  training 
for  Indian  boys  and  girls  which  will  fit  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  honest,  law-abiding,  industrious,  American  citizenship.”  The  record  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  is  remarkable.  More  than  4000  students  only  stay¬ 
ed  at  Carlisle  to  complete  partial  terms.  A  careful  investigation,  as  yet  not 
finished,  “shows  that  out  of  2189,  approximately  94%  are  successfully  earning 
their  living,  and  evidence  by  the  uprightness  of  their  lives  that  even  the  short 
term  spent  at  this  school  has  been  a  vital  influence  for  good.” — The  Daily 
Princetonian. 


Doing  Successful  Work. 

So  much  is  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  debilitating  effect  of  education 
upon  the  Indian  that  it  is  interesting  to  get  the  actual  figures  that  show  what 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is. 

With  only  one  per  cent  of  the  graduates  turning  out  failures,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  work  of  the  institution,  one  of  the  leading  ones  in  the  country  of 
its  kind,  is  successful.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  much  more 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  institution  doing  a  similar  work  among  the  white  men 
instead  of  Indians  could  point  to  a  better  record.  A  graduate  of  an  Indian 
school  who  turns  out  bad  attracts  attention  because  of  the  advantages  he  has 
enjoyed,  but  from  the  record  indicated  by  Superintendent  Friedman  such  cases 
appear  to  be  infrequent.  The  figures  indicate  that  the  Indian  is  not  unamen¬ 
able  to  civilization. — Saginaw  (Mich.)  Courier-Herald. 
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The  Indian  as  a  Worker. 

The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Friedman  of  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  rendered  notable  by  the  graduates  of  that  institution.  Of  the 
514  living  graduates,  300  are  successfully  engaged  in  vocational  activities  away 
from  the  reservations  and  have  been  forever  separated  from  federal  supervision.” 

Only  five,’  adds  the  superintendent,  'have  been  so-called  failures;  the  rest  have 
made  a  marked  success  in  their  various  spheres  of  activity.”  A  classification  of 
their  employments  shows  that  93  have  entered  the  government  service  in  various 
capacities  ranging  from  clerks  and  stenographers  to  superintendents  and  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  military  services;  22  have  entered  the  various  professions;  19  are  in 
business  for  themselves;  50  are  farmers  and  ranchers,  while  28,  acquiring  a  taste 
for  higher  education,  are  students  in  other  schools  and  universities. 

Somewhat  damaging  to  the  popular  theory  that  the  Indian  is  lazy,  and 
gratifying  for  that  reason,  is  the  superintendent’s  showing  that  the  Carlisle  stu¬ 
dents,  working  in  the  various  industrial  departments  of  the  school,  turned  out 
products  of  the  value  of  $77,466.22,  in  addition  to  the  students’  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  school  laundries,  kitchens,  dormitories  and  in  care  of  the  campus. 

The  exellence  of  the  Carlisle  school,  which  admits  Indians  of  many  tribes 
and  provides  them  with  instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  public  schools,  though 
specially  adapted  to  the  students’  needs,  is  not  too  well  understood.  Collegians 
throughout  the  country  are  acquainted  with  the  excellence  of  its  football  depart¬ 
ment,  and  baseball  "fans”  are  witnesses  to  the  success  of  certain  of  its  graduates 
in  the  major  league.  But  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  its  development  of  athletes,  as  the  brief  recapitulation  above  testifies.  It  is 
contributing  valuably  to  what  might  be  called  the  "nationalization”  of  the  In¬ 
dian,  and  so  deserves  a  larger  credit  than  is  generally  accorded. — New  Orleans 
Times. 


Succeed  Away  From  the  Reservation. 

Figures  and  facts  stated  in  the  31st  annual  report  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  give  a  most  encouraging  account  of  the  work  done  there 
and  of  the  permanent  value  of  it.  It  is  significant  that  a  majority  of  the  living 
graduates  of  the  school  are  living  apart  from  the  reservations  and  supporting 
themselves  as  good  citizens  in  usual  lines  of  work  under  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  business  and  professional  world  as  agents,  cashiers,  clerks,  etc., 
band  musicians,  farmers  and  ranchers,  merchants,  real  estate  dealers,  laborers, 
professional  men,  railroad  employees,  etc. 

The  success  of  Indian  graduates  in  occupations  away  from  the  reservation 
is  a  point  well  emphasized;  it  marks  progress  in  the  programme  of  nationalizing 
the  Indian.  It  is  in  pursuit  of  that  policy,  of  course,  that  the  tribes  are  mixed 
at  Carlisle. 
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A  comparison  with  the  per  capita  cost  of  other  schools  shows  favorably  for 
Carlisle,  in  most  of  the  others  the  per  capita  cost  being  nearly  double  that  at 
Carlisle. 

This  report  makes  an  excellent  showing,  not  only  of  things  done,  but  of  the 
promise  therein  offered  of  amalgamating  the  younger  generation  of  Indians  into 
the  national  body,  as  useful  and  worthy  citizens.  It  goes  far  towards  offsetting 
the  occasional  idea  that  Indian  school  graduates  revert  to  tribal  conditions  of 
life,  and  become  less  useful,  rather  than  more  useful,  through  their  school 
training.  The  figures  at  hand  point  in  the  other  direction,  and  emphasize  a 
valuable  work  effectively  accomplished. — Boston,  Mass.,  Advertiser. 


Indian  Education  Pays. 

A  report  as  false  as  it  has  been  unjust,  with  regard  to  the  after-school  career 
of  the  educated  American  Indian,  has  received  a  most  welcome  refutation  at 
the  hands  of  Supt.  Friedman  of  the  government  school  for  Indians  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.  The  report  alluded  to  has  been  persistent,  and  it  has  found  ready  credence 
in  many  quarters.  The  educated  Indian,  it  proclaimed,  once  removed  from  the 
influence  and  environments  of  Carlisle,  soon  relapses  into  the  ways  of  his  people, 
especially  if  he  is  thrown  among  them.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  with 
an  air  of  positiveness  that  seemingly  admitted  of  no  contradiction,  that  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Indians  once  more  with  their  tribes  fell  into  the  barbarous  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  ancestors,  not  gradually  but  speedily. 

Now,  Prof.  Friedman  contents  himself  with  a  statement  of  hard  cold  facts. 
These  relate  to  the  515  of  the  school’s  living  graduates.  Of  this  total  only 
five  are  idling. — Niagara  Falls,  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 


A  Wonderful  Exhibit. 

A  report  as  false  as  it  has  been  unjust,  with  regard  to  the  2fter-school 
career  of  the  educated  American  Indian,  has  received  most  welcome  refutation 
at  the  hands  of  Superintendent  Friedman  of  the  government  school  for  Indians 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  The  report  alluded  to  has  been  persistent,  and  it  has  found 
ready  credence  in  many  quarters.  The  educated  Indian,  it  proclaimed,  once 
removed  from  the  influence  and  environments  of  Carlisle,  soon  relapses  into 
the  ways  of  his  people,  especially  if  he  is  thrown  among  them.  It  has  frequently 
been  asserted,  with  an  air  of  positiveness  that  seemly  admitted  of  no  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  the  Carlisle  Indians  once  more  with  their  tribes,  fell  into  the  barbar¬ 
ous  habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  not  gradually  but  speedily.  Now, 
Professor  Friedman  contents  himself  with  a  statement  of  hard,  cold  facts. 
These  relate  to  the  515  of  the  school’s  living  graduates.  Of  this  total  only 
five  are  idling. 
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As  much  pleasure,  we  are  sure,  will  be  taken  in  the  reading  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  derived  from  its  dissemination.  The  American  Indian  has  been 
much  maligned.  He  is  entitled  to  have  the  truth  told  about  him.  When  all 
the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  a  wonderful  exhibit  and  one 
that  promises  great  things  for  the  future  of  the  American  aborigine. — Monitor, 
Boston,  Mass.,  November  8th. 


Encouraging  Returned  Students. 

The  education  of  the  Indian  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  red  man  is 
progressing;  he  is  becoming  industrious  and  leans  less  on  the  government;  he 
is  becoming  a  worker,  a  property  owner;  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  he 
is  exercising  more  independence  of  thought  and  action.  To  realize  that  these 
things  are  so  it  is  necessary  only  to  glance  through  the  annual  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  which 
figures  are  presented  to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  the  Indian  is  going  for¬ 
ward. 

These  returns  are  accompanied  by  figures  that  refute  the  statements  often 
made  that  the  effort  to  educate  the  Indian  has  been  largely  a  failure.  The 
effort  was  a  failure  for  years  because  when  the  Indian  graduate  returned  to  the 
reservation  he  was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  The  government  took  no  further 
interest  in  him;  the  whites  were  suspicious  of  him;  and  his  own  people  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  renegade. 

The  record  at  Carlisle  is  one  of  which  the  country  may  well  be  proud.  The 
scheme  of  education  at  that  institution  has  proved  a  success.  It  fits  the  need 
of  the  Indian.  It  takes  him  from  the  hopelessness  of  the  reservation,  educates 
him,  and  trains  him  to  be  a  self-supporting,  useful  and  law-abiding  citizen. — 
Rochester  Post-Express. 


Carlisle  Graduates  Among  Their  People. 

That  the  Indian  people  are  progressing,  are  being  educated,  are  more  in¬ 
dustrious,  lean  less  on  the  government,  exercise  more  independence  of  thought 
and  action  and  are  rapidly  becoming  property  owners,  are  significant  conclusions 
of  the  annual  report  of  M.  Friedman,  superintendent  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
dian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  These  are  hopeful  claims,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  substantiate  them.  Carlisle  itself,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  more 
than  1,000  students  last  year,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  for  this  advancement. 
Carlisle  graduates  are  everywhere  among  the  Indians  and  they  are  introducing 
and  strengthening  educational  work  among  their  tribesmen.  They  are  also  giv¬ 
ing  the  Indians  a  nationality  as  distinguished  from  the  old  tribal  allegiance. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.  The  Indian  of  to-morrow  may  prove  a  national  bul¬ 
wark. — The  Sandusky  Star-Journal ,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  November  2nd. 
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Work  of  Permanent  Value. 

Figures  and  facts  stated  in  the  31st  annual  report  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
dian  School,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  give  a  most  encouraging  account  of  the 
work  done  there  and  of  the  permanent  value  of  it.  It  is  significant  that  a 
majority  of  the  living  graduates  of  the  school  are  living  apart  from  the  reser¬ 
vations,  and  supporting  themselves  as  good  citizens  in  usual  lines  of  work 
under  the  national  government,  and  in  the  business  and  professional  world. 

This  report  makes  an  excellent  showing,  not  only  of  things  done,  but  of  the 
promise  therein  offered  of  amalgamating  the  younger  generation  of  Indians  into 
the  national  body,  as  useful  and  worthy  citizens.  It  goes  far  towards  offsetting 
the  occasional  idea  that  Indian  school  graduates  revert  to  tribal  conditions  of  life, 
and  become  less  useful,  rather  than  more  useful,  through  their  school  training. 
The  figures  at  hand  point  in  the  other  direction,  and  emphasize  a  valuable 
work  effectively  accomplished. — Boston  Advertiser,  November  2. 


Lifted  to  Useful  Citizenship. 

The  facts  that  are  set  forth  in  convincing  detail  as  to  the  occupations  of 
former  students  are  a  complete  refutation  of  the  statements,  often  heard,  that  the 
effort  to  educate  the  Indians  has  been  largely  a  failure  and  that  the  students  on 
leaving  schools  relapse  into  their  former  barbaric  or  semi-barbaric  conditions. 

The  scheme  of  education  which  is  being  pursued  at  Carlisle  is  one  which 
has  been  justified  by  many  years’  experience.  It  fits  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
and  it  lifts  him  from  the  squalor  of  the  reservation  to  the  dignity  of  a  self-sup¬ 
porting,  honorable  occupation — from  hopeless  savagery  to  useful  citizenship. 
An  institution  which  accomplishes  miracles  like  this  is  an  important  agency 
for  American  progress  and  for  human  uplift. —  The  Courier-Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Nov.  1st. 


Gives  Indians  Feeling  of  Reliance. 

All  of  this  is  tremendously  encouraging.  With  the  employers  of  the  vicinity 
trustful  of  these  Indian  students’  intelligence,  ability,  industry,  and  faithfulness, 
a  feeling  of  reliance  must  be  extended  to  them  generally.  For  instance,  with 
reference  to  three  boys  employed  as  telegraphers  by  the  Cumberland  Valley  rail¬ 
road,  the  superintendent  is  quoted  as  commending  their  work  and  especially  their 
repose  and  lack  of  nervousness  under  the  strain  of  work.  It  is  shown  by  the  re¬ 
port  that  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  public  treasury  for  the  education  of  Ind¬ 
ians  at  the  Carlisle  School,  the  students  produce  nearly  a  dollar  in  return,  in  the 
help  they  give  in  paying  in  labor  for  what  they  get  in  instruction. 

The  report  as  a  whole  certainly  makes  an  excellent  showing  for  Carlisle. _ 

The  Evening  Standard,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  November  8,  1910. 
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Training  Indians  as  Producers. 

Just  think  of  it  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  comes  to  us  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  million  dollar  endowments  and  high  tuition  fees  of  so  many 
colleges  and  then  consider  this  school  that  is  fitting  young  men  and  women  of 
a  different  race  for  real  life  by  giving  them  the  sort  of  education  that  the  average 
young  man  and  woman  needs.  The  Carlisle  school  is  not  operated  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  to  educate  a  boy  or  girl  for  life,  which  is  a  state  of  being  productive, 
he  should  be  taken  out  of  productive  spheres.  He  is  prepared  for  production 
by  being  made  a  producer  at  once.  Pretty  successful  education  that  makes 
for  self-respect  and  usefulness,  and  all  honor  to  the  Carlisle  school. — The 
Allentown  Morning  Call,  Nov.  1,  1910. 


Fortner  Inspector  Jenkens *  Comment. 

“Indian  education”  has  been  about  as  much  abused  as  other  attempts  along 
the  line  of  reforms,  so-called,  in  the  government’s  management  of  the  Indian 
department.  Indian  schools  are  doing  a  splendid  service  along  practical  lines, 
training  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  actual  labor  and  showing  them  that  every 
hustler  has  a  place  in  the  world  if  he  will  but  look  for  it.  It  is  work  of  this  kind 
that  makes  one  feel  good  that  he  is  an  American  citizen.  In  no  country  is  such 
an  opportunity  offered  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  all  races  and  nationalities  to 
“make  good”  if  they  only  try. — Muskogee  (Ok.)  Phoenix. 


What  Reservation  People  Think. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Carlisle,  the  government  Ind¬ 
ian  school,  holds  out  much  promise  for  the  Indian  who  is  educated.  It  says 
the  Carlisle  plan  of  mixing  the  Indians  results  in  nationalizing  them  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  see  beyond  the  reservation.  The  education  of  the  Indian  along  any 
other  lines  will  fail. 

The  most  successful  Indians  on  our  own  reservation  are  those  who  have 
dropped  their  tribal  ways  and  have  adopted  the  ways  of  the  white  man. — The 
Toppenish  Review. 

Carlisle  in  Flourishing  Condition. 

From  extracts  taken  from  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  Indian  industrial  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  is  the 
school  in  a  prosperous,  flourishing  condition,  but  it  is  turning  out  some  very 
good  American  citizens. 

People  do  not  place  a  near  high  enough  estimate  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  our  Indians  when  once  they  have  been  aroused  to  their  capabili¬ 
ties. — The  Petoskey  Evening  News,  Petoskey,  Michigan. 
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Good  Training  For  the  Indian. 

During  the  last  year  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  various 
courses  of  instruction  at  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Indian  school.  In  the  academic  de¬ 
partment  an  additional  branch  has  been  added  to  the  existing  curriculum, 
namely,  that  of  telegraphy.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Indians  are  exception¬ 
ally  well  adapted  for  the  taking  up  of  the  study  of  this  subject,  having  a  keenly 
developed  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch.  A  railroad  man  with  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  practical  railroad  work  has  been  instructing  the  students  in  this 
department  and  reports  remarkable  progress. —  The  Evening  Journal '  Boyne 
City,  Michigan,  Nov.  5th. 


The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  School  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  compiled  by  Supt.  M.  Friedman,  is  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
statement  showing  the  progress  made  by  the  Indian  students  at  this  school. 
The  fact  that  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  former  scholars  are  successfully 
earning  their  living,  leading  upright  lives  and  making  the  best  of  citizens,  be¬ 
lies  the  assertion  that  Indians  cannot  be  wholly  won  from  their  former  mode 
of  living. — The  Kelso  (Washington)  Journal. 


The  Republic  office  is  in  receipt  of  the  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the 
United  States  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  by  M.  Friedman,  superintendent.  The 
report  shows  an  enrollment  of  1083  and  indicates  that  good  work  is  being  done 
in  every  department.  This  school  is  of  special  interest  to  the  people  of  Thurs¬ 
ton  County,  as  a  number  of  Indian  young  people  from  here  have  attended  it 
and  several  are  in  attendance  at  this  time. —  The  Pender  Republic,  Pender,  Neb., 
November  11,  1910. 


In  his  last  annual  report,  Superintendent  Friedman  of  the  United  States 
Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  gives  some  statistics  which  prove  the  worth  of  this 
institution  to  our  American  civilization. 

Aside  from  all  consideration  of  our  moral  obligation  to  the  Indian,  these 
figures  furnish  proof  positive  that  the  Carlisle  School  is  not  wasting  its  sub¬ 
stance,  or  misdirecting  its  efforts.— Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Nov.  3rd. 


It  isn’t  all  work  and  no  play  at  the  Carlisle  school.  The  report  before  us  is 
silent  about  the  athletic  doings  of  those  Indian  lads,  but  the  qualities  and  ener¬ 
gies  that  a  hundred  years  ago  would  have  won  them  distinction  on  the  war  path 
make  football  and  baseball  a  joy  to  them — and  (sometimes)  a  grief  to  the  other 
fellows.  They  have  been  known  to  hit  the  line  with  a  vim  that  would  have 
pleased  the  Colonel  himself. — Exchange. 
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To  say  that  good  and  lasting  work  is  being  done  for  the  Indian  race  under 
Mr.  M.  Friedman,  the  superintendent  at  Carlisle,  is  merely  mentioning  a  fact 
that  can  be  substantiated  by  ample  and  accurate  data.  This  means  good 
citizenship,  and  it  also  means  that  the  continuance  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
is  certainly  worth  while. —  From  The  Weekly  Chronicle,  November  4,  1910, 
Emmitsburg,  Md. 

That  a  wonderful  work  is  being  done  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  evident  from  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  M.  Friedman, 
recently  published,  in  which  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  of  Indians  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  conditions  as  they  to-day  ex¬ 
ist,  and  are  making  good,  upright  and  prosperous  citizens. —  The  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Post. 


A  very  interesting  periodical  is  The  Red  Man,  beautifully  printed  by  the 
Carlisle  Indian  Press.  It  contains  some  quaint  Indian  legends  contributed  by 
the  students;  but  of  more  moment  are  the  data  concerning  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  after-career  of  the  pupils, — all  of  a  most  encouraging  nature. — 
The  Times-Democrat. 


Superintendent  Friedman,  of  the  Government  Indian  School  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  has  given  to  the  public  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  report  concerning 
the  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  educated  there.  He  tells  a  story 
that  disproves  the  old  theory  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  Indian.” 
— Exchange. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  Industrial 
School,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  show  the  good  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  by  this  institution  under  the  direction  of  its  capable 
Superintendent,  M.  Friedman.—  The  Midland  Journal,  November  11,  1910. 

The  charge  that  the  graduates  of  Carlisle  return  simply  to  be  blanket  Indi¬ 
ans  and  relapse  into  the  degradation  of  savagery  seems  disproved  by  this  report, 
which  justifies  government  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good  Indi¬ 
an  out  of  other  than  a  dead  one. — Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Times. 


From  a  report  just  received  from  the  United  States  Indian  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  it  is  noted  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the  line  of  education 
for  the  Indians  of  this  country.  The  Park  Record,  Park  City,  Utah. 


The  graduates  of  this  school  are  all  turning  out  to  be  valuable  citizens  of 
the  United  States. — The  Umpire. 
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The  annual  report  is  very  interesting  and  gratifying. 

The  writer  of  this  item  had  a  part  in  encouraging  Indians  of  the  Sioux 
Reservation  to  agree  to  sending  their  young  people  to  Carlisle.  This  was 
thirty-three  years  ago. — The  National  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  his  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Friedman,  shows  the  school  to  be  in  a  progressive  and 
healthy  condition,  and  that  the  results  are  more  than  satisfactory. — The 
Unionist ,  Mobile,  Ala.,  November  4th. 


The  Carlisle  Indian  school  in  Pennsylvania  is  doing  a  great  work.  The 
Indians  who  finish  at  this  school  relieve  the  government  of  their  support  and  be¬ 
come  a  creditable  part  of  our  social  and  industrial  fabric. —  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Courier ,  November  14,  1910. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Indians  as  a  result  of 
a  practical  education.  The  results  are  most  gratifying  and  should  encourage 
the  people  and  the  government  to  further  effort  for  improving  the  future  of  the 
red  man. — San  Diego  Herald. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  education  does  the  Indian  no  good; 
that  in  most  cases,  after  leaving  school  the  red  men  drift  back  to  the  old  bar¬ 
baric  life.  Such  an  assertion  is  untrue. — Knickerbocker  Press,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

There  are  ten  students  in  the  telegraphy  department  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School.  Indians  make  good  telegraphers.  They  have  good  nerve  and  are 
trustworthy  and  reliable. —  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Herald,  November  7. 


We’ve  received  the  annual  report  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  and  find 
that  it  is  the  most  successful  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  results 
prove  it. —  The  Lambertville  Beacon ,  November  3,  1910. 


The  report  makes  a  magnificent  showing  for  the  school,  and  will  do  much 
toward  overcoming  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  some  quarters  against  this  edu¬ 
cational  institution. — The  Sheridan  Post ,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Although  the  31st  annual  report  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  school  says  nothing 
about  football,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  part  of  the  curriculum  is  well  in 
hand. — Boston,  Mass.,  Herald,  Nov.  2nd. 


A  creditable  record  indeed  for  a  school  whose  object  is  to  train  red  men  in 
the  white  man’s  ways.— North  Tonawanda,  (N.  Y.)  News ,  Nov.  8th. 
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BOYS  RECEIVING  PHYSICAL  TRAINING,  CARLISLE  SCHOOL 


Origin  of  Names  Among  the  Gherokees. 

Sylvester  Long,  Cherokee. 

MONG  the  interesting  legends  of  the  Cherokees  is  the 
one  concerning  the  naming  of  children  after  animals 
and  birds. 

Long  ago,  when  all  Indians  belonged  to  one  great 
family,  the  children  were  not  named  until  they  were 
old  enough  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  the  animals  af¬ 
ter  which  they  wished  to  be  named.  The  larger  and 
fiercer  the  animal  or  bird,  the  more  sought  was  its  name.  Thus  the 
bear,  wolf,  eagle,  and  hawk  were  considered  very  good  names,  and 
those  possessing  these  names  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
great  skill  and  prowess  as  hunters  and  warriors. 

During  this  period  there  lived  a  young  chief,  Eg-wah  Wi-yuh, 
whose  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  the  father  of  a  brave  son — brave 
enough  to  earn  the  name  of  some  fierce  animal.  At  the  birth  of  his 
first  child  he  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  that  he  was  born  blind. 
So  grieved  was  he  over  his  afflicted  son  that  for  five  days  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank  anything;  neither  did  he  allow  any  one  to  enter  his 
tepee.  On  the  fifth  night  he  fell  into  unconciousness,  and  while 
in  this  condition  a  large  bird  entered  his  tepee  and  carried  him 
away.  He  awoke  to  find  himself  sailing  through  the  air  on  the  back 
of  a  large  bird.  He  had  not  been  awake  long  before  he  discovered 
that  they  were  traveling  toward  the  moon,  which  already  appear¬ 
ed  many  times  larger  than  he  had  before  seen  it.  On  reaching  the 
moon  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that  instead  of  being  the  planet 
which  he  thought  it  to  be,  it  was,  in  reality,  a  large  opening  in  a  thick 
black  crust.  After  passing  through  the  moon,  he  saw  on  the  other 
side,  men  walking  around  with  large  holes  in  their  heads  instead  of 
eyes.  On  regaining  his  faculties  he  asked  the  bird  what  all  this  meant 
a  nd  where  he  was  being  carried.  He  was  told  that  he  had  died  and 
his  spirit  was  being  carried  to  Guh-luh-lau-eeh — Happy  Hunting 
Grounds — to  be  judged  and  sent  back  to  the  place  they  had  just 
passed.  The  bird,  on  being  further  questioned,  explained  that  this 
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place  was  built  by  the  Great  Spirit  and  intended  for  the  spirits  of 
animals  and  birds,  but  owing  to  the  cruel  custom  of  killing  animals 
for  their  names,  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent  a  curse  upon  the  Indians. 
He  had  given  the  animals  the  real  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  and 
driven  the  spirits  of  the  Indians  to  the  place  which  they  had  just 
passed,  to  have  their  eyes  eaten  out  by  the  birds,  and  tormented 
by  the  animals  they  had  wantonly  killed  on  earth  for  the  sake  of 
assuming  their  titles.  He  was  informed  that  they  were  on  the  way  to 
Guh-luh-lau-eeh,  the  real  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  where  the  chief 
of  the  animals  and  birds  dwelt,  which  was  reached  by  passing  through 
the  sun.  The  moon,  he  said,  was  for  the  wicked  spirits  of  the 
Indians  to  pass  through  during  the  night,  and  the  sun  for  the  spirits 
of  the  animals  to  pass  through  during  the  day.  The  Great  Spirit 
covered  the  earth  with  the  black  sheet  long  enough  for  the  evil 
spirits  to  pass  into  their  torment,  and  the  white  one  long  enough 
for  the  spirits  of  the  animals  and  birds  to  pass  into  Guh-luh-lau-eeh, 
thereby  producing  day  and  night.  On  passing  through  the  sun  he 
was  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  place.  He  was  carried  to  the  large 
wigwam  of  the  Great  Chief  of  animal  and  bird  kingdom.  On  dis¬ 
covering  that  his  subject  was  not  dead,  but  had  merely  fallen  into  a 
stupor,  from  which  he  had  already  recovered,  he  was  greatly  annoy¬ 
ed  and  ordered  the  bird  to  carry  Eg-wah  Wi-yuh  to  the  fiercest  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  kingdom  to  be  devoured  and  his  spirit  sent  to  the  land 
of  evil  spirits  to  be  tormented  by  the  animals  and  birds.  Wi-yuh 
asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  to  save  himself.  The 
Great  Chief  told  him  yes,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  do  to  save 
himself,  and  that  was  to  go  back  to  the  earth  and  abolish  the  custom 
of  slaying  innocent  animals  and  birds  for  their  names.  He  told  Wi- 
yuh  that  if  he  accomplished  this  one  task  he  would  make  him  ruler 
of  the  animal  and  bird  kingdom,  and  would  give  back  to  the  spirits 
of  the  Indians  Guh-luh-lau-eeh,  and  allow  them  to  hunt  as  much  as 
they  wanted  among  all  the  animals  and  birds  in  that  kingdom.  He 
promised  that  if  the  young  chief  would  name  his  blind  child  after 
the  first  animal  or  bird  he  would  see  on  looking  from  his  tepee  the 
next  morning  after  returning  to  his  home,  instead  of  adhering  to  the 
old  custom  and  thereby  set  an  example  for  the  other  Indians  to 
follow,  he  would  cause  the  child  to  gain  its  eyesight. 

On  returning  to  the  earth  Wi-yuh  told  his  people  all  that  had 
happened  and  they  did  not  believe  him,  but  the  next  morning  when 
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he  named  his  child  for  the  first  animal  he  saw  when  he  looked  from 
his  tepee,  his  son  instantly  gained  his  eyesight.  Every  one  now 
believed  him,  and  from  that  day  to  within  recent  years,  the  Indians 
have  named  their  children  after  the  first  object  they  saw  on  look¬ 
ing  from  their  tepees  when  a  child  was  born. 

The  following  day  Wi-yuh  disappeared  to  Guh-luh-lau-eeh. 

ii—  > 

The  Story  of  the  Corn. 

Nan  Saunooke,  Cherokee. 

HE  Indians  of  my  tribe  relate  this  legend  to  their 
children  from  generation  to  generation: 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  an  old  woman  with 
two  sons.  Every  day  she  would  disappear  for  a 
certain  length  of  time;  when  she  returned  she 
would  bring  with  her  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins. 
As  her  sons  grew  older,  they  wondered  where  she  got  these  things. 
They  planned  to  force  her  to  give  them  the  secret,  or  kill  her  if 
she  refused.  Discerning  the  little  boys’  intention,  she  called  them 
to  her  and  gave  each  a  little  earthen  jug  and  also  a  bow  and  arrow. 
She  then  instructed  the  boys  as  to  what  they  should  do  after  taking 
her  life:  She  told  them  to  drag  her  body  over  the  fields  and  bury 
it  there;  then  they  were  to  take  the  bows  and  arrows  and  earthen 
jug  and  shoot  insects  all  night.  They  were  told  if  they  went  to 
sleep  during  the  night  the  corn  would  not  come  up  until  one  week 
after  planting. 

The  boys  shot  the  insects  and  watched  the  corn  grow  to  ma¬ 
turity.  They  remembered  the  corn  was  tasseling,  when  the 
younger  boy  said  he  was  sleepy  and  believed  he  would  lie  down 
awhile;  but  alas,  the  little  lad  fell  asleep  and  his  brother  did  likewise. 
When  they  awoke  they  could  see  no  corn.  The  corn  did  not 
again  appear  until  seven  days.  Then  little  green  shoots  came 
up.  The  boys  had  to  keep  the  fields  free  of  weeds  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  falling  asleep  at  their  posts  of  duty.  The  Indians  believe 
that  no  effort  would  have  been  needed  on  their  part  to  get  this 
grain  had  the  boys  fulfilled  their  duty  and  not  slept. 


Cbttor’g  Comment 


INDIANS  AND  TAXATION. 

HE  law  to  tax  restricted  Indian 
land,  which  came  from  Senator 
Brown’s  bill  in  the  last  con¬ 
gress,  has  already  served  to  show  that 
Indians  as  a  whole  are  not  inimical  to 
taxation  and  that  they  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
them  than  might  have  been  supposed. 
We  find  from  the  Indians  themselves 
that  they  welcome  taxation,  believing 
that  it  will  not  impose  greater  burdens 
upon  them,  but  rather  that  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  greater  advantages.  It  is  notewor¬ 
thy  to  know  that  a  delegation  of  Oma¬ 
ha  Indians  recently  in  Washington,  to 
the  man,  expressed  gratification  that 
the  government  was  going  to  include 
them  in  its  lists  of  taxpayers.  They 
had  not  so  much  co  say  of  the  ethical 
side  of  the  question  as  of  the  material. 
They  may  have  appreciated  fully  how 
responsibility  tends  to  make  them  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  and  all 
that,  but  what  struck  them  as  of  most 
consequence  was  that  when  they  paid 
taxes,  in  addition  to  the  white  people, 
the  public  funds  would  be  enlarged 
and  they  could  have  better  schools 
and  roads,  and  better  advantages  of 
various  kinds. 

This  looks  as  if  Uncle  Sam  has 
really  accomplished  something  with 
his  wards.  It  is  really  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  by  those 
not  familiar  with  the  Indian  situation 
in  this  state  and  section.  It  is  natural 
for  the  white  man  to  wince  when  the 
matter  of  taxes  is  mentioned.  The 
Indian  could  not  have  been  blamed 
had  he  done  it.  Therefore,  it  must 
be  extremely  gratifying  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  patient  effort  to  educate 
and  elevate  the  Indian  to  find  how 
well  it  has  succeeded.  It  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  because  it  started  out  on  the 
right  theory — that  of  securing  men  to 
manage  the  Indian  departments  who 


knew  the  Indian,  his  character,  needs 
and  tendencies  and  then  of  proceed¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  ground  that  the 
best  and  surest  way  of  helping  the  In¬ 
dian  was  by  making  him  understand 
that  he  was  a  man  first  and  an  Indian 
after — helping  him  to  help  himself. 

This  principle  appealed  to  the  best 
there  was  in  the  Indian  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  leaders  of  his  own 
race,  trained  and  educated  in  public 
schools  and  colleges,  these  govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  had  little  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
Poor  Lo. 

Now,  with  all  this  land  placed  up¬ 
on  the  tax  rolls  in  this  and  other  states, 
the  Indian  is  not  going  to  be  the  only 
one  benefitted;  the  entire  population 
will  share  in  that  accrued  benefit  and 
the  taxable  wealth  in  many  states  will 
be  vastly  increased. —  Omaha  (Neb) 
Bee. 

ENTITLED  TO  PUBLIC 
CONFIDENCE. 

HE  Current  Issue  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  condensed  report  of  the  U. 
S.  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Fried¬ 
man,  for  the  year  ending  June  30  of 
this  year.  From  the  report  the  follow¬ 
ing  short  extract  is  quoted  regarding 
the  practicability  of  the  educational 
training  given:  "An  Indian  boy  or 
girl  who  completes  the  work  in  our 
schools  should  at  least  be  able  to  add 
accurately  a  column  of  figures,  speak 
intelligently  and  grammatically,  and  to 
write  a  legible,  correctly-spelled  and 
properly-formed  letter;  not  that  educa¬ 
tion  consists  merely  in  the  doing  of 
these  things,  but  in  this  practical  busi¬ 
ness  world  a  man’s  education  is  too  of¬ 
ten  judged  by  these  standards.  After 
all,  the  only  test  should  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good  of  the  student,  and  no  effort 
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should  be  spared  to  teach  only  those 
things  which  the  boys  and  girls  can 
make  use  of  when  their  school  days 
are  over.”  This  is  a  sensible  and  cor¬ 
rect  preachment,  and  if  effectively  put 
into  practice  means  an  immense  power 
for  good  and  in  the  right  direction;  and 
here  is  an  evidence  that  practice  keeps 
well  up  with  the  preaching:  The  val¬ 
ue  of  products  from  the  various  farms 
and  shops  connected  with  the  school 
— bakery,  blacksmithing,  carpentering, 
harnessmaking,  painting,  tailoring  and 
needlework  department — amounted  to 
more  than  $77,000.  So  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls  are  learning  something 
and  doing  things  at  the  same  time — 
increasing  intelligence  and  useful  in¬ 
dustry  going  hand  in  hand.  Chances 
to  attain  technical  and  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  enter  the  professions  are  al¬ 
so  in  reach  of  the  students  as  they  ad¬ 
vance,  but  the  significant  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  institution  is  to  make  all 
of  them  intelligent,  self-reliant,  indus¬ 
trious  and  useful.  On  this  basis  the 
school  appears  to  be  justly  entitled  to 
public  confidence  which  has  so  often 
been  misplaced  in  government  plans 
and  specifications  for  safeguarding  and 
directing  the  noble  red  man  into  paths 
of  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity. — 
Current  Issue. 

THE  NEW  INDIAN. 

T  MAY  be  true  that  some  of  the 
Indians  who  graduate  again  heed 
the  “call  of  the  wild,”  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  successful  Indian  students 
is  gratifying  to  those  carrying  on  the 
work  of  their  education.  “Why,  of 
my  force  of  nine  men  here,  said  the 
major  as  he  beamed  upon  the  paying 
squad,  “all  but  three  are  Indians,  they 
performed  their  difficult  and  intricate 
clerical  work  with  the  dispatch  of  real 
experts.” 

“Its  a  chance  for  personal  obser¬ 
vation,”  continued  Mr.  Howard.  In 


my  office  at  White  Earth,  I  have  an 
Indian  girl  for  stenographer  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  salary  of  $900  a  year,  and  she 
earns  it.” 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  Indian  education  is  the  desire  mani¬ 
fested  by  parents  to  get  their  children 
into  school.  Not  long  ago  force  had 
to  be  used.  Now,  there  are,  volunta¬ 
rily,  more  scholarst  hen  can  be  cared 
for  and  plans  for  taking  care  of  the 
increased  attendance  are  being  made. — 
Bemidj  Pioneer,  November  2. 

WE  NEED  HIM. 

E  ARE  so  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  noble  red  man  of  to-day 
as  a  degenerate  and  moribund 
race — a  mere  pathetic  travesty  on  the 
physical  prodigies  who  stalk  through 
the  pages  of  Cooper — that  the  publici¬ 
ty  given  to  the  remarkable  performance 
of  Chief  Bender  in  the  box  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  peculiarly  welcome. 

Of  course,  pretty  nearly  everybody 
has  heard  of  the  football  team  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  the  superi¬ 
or  skill  and  courage  of  its  players.  But 
these  dusky  collegians  are  generally 
considered  the  pick  of  their  race,  far 
superior,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
to  the  ordinary  run  of  the  young  buck. 

The  truth  is  that  while  the  Carlisle 
boys  are  the  favored  ones  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  they  cannot  be  said  to  overtop 
the  average  of  young  Indian  manhood 
any  more  than  the  white  college  youth 
can  be  said  to  be  Instrinsically  superior 
to  the  great  bulk  of  American  youth 
that  are  unable  to  attend  the  higher 
schools. 

The  younger  generation  of  present- 
day  Indians,  where  the  conditions  have 
been  all  favorable  to  their  development, 
measure  up  exceptionally  well  with  the 
best  of  Indian  traditions  and  prove  that 
under  the  proper  stimuli  the  old  virtues 
of  the  racial  stock  will  surely  come  into 
their  own. 
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Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  the  field  of  sport,  where  the  Indian 
is  rapidly  rising  to  equality  with  his 
white  brother — a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  considering  his  late  invasion  of 
of  that  field. 

Bender  has  been  pitching  wonderful 
ball  for  years,  and  his  Indian  shrewd¬ 
ness,  stoicism  and  strategy  are  as  much 
factors  in  his  play  as  strength  and  skill. 
He  is  noted  for  his  utter  disregard  of 
either  jeers  or  cheers. 

What  Chief  Bender  is  to  the  Athlet¬ 
ics  in  the  box,  Big  Chief  Meyers  is  to 
the  Giants  behind  the  bat.  His  cun¬ 
ning  and  stolidity  are  likewise  proverbi¬ 
al.  Then  there  are  long  distance  run¬ 
ners  like  Longboat,  Acoose,  and  Red 
Hawk,  who  have  kept  up  the  tradition 
of  the  race  for  fleetness  of  foot  and 
endurance  of  wind;  not  to  forget  Simp¬ 
son,  Tewanima,  Mount  Pleasant  and 
numerous  others. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  red  man  will 
take  increasingly  to  sport,  inasmuch 
as  these  outdoor  contests  are  just  the 
thing  to  give  outlet  and  direction  to  the 
fierce  energy  and  spirit  which  the  Indi¬ 
an  needs  for  his  healthy  development. 

The  old  virile  stock  is  still  there, 


even  after  generations  of  suppression, 
and  it  is  a  stock  of  which  America  has 
need  to  counteract  the  devitalizing 
tendencies  of  her  business  life. — Free 
Press,  Mikwaukee,  Wis.,  October  21. 

TO  INSPECT  THE  FORT 
LEWIS  SCHOOL. 

RESIDENT  C.  A.  Lory,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Alvin  Keyser,  head  of  the 
agronomy  department  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Agricultural  college,  to-day  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  Durango 
Commercial  club  to  inspect  the  Fort 
Lewis  Indian  school,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  willing  to  turn  over  to  the 
state  under  certain  conditions.  The 
people  of  southwestern  Colorado  want 
the  agricultural  college  to  take  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  convert  it  into  a  school 
of  agriculture.  The  school  has  a 
grant  of  eleven  sections  of  land  and 
several  substantial  buildings.  Dr. 
Lory  and  Professor  Keyser  will  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture.  Legislative  action  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  project. — 
Denver,  Colo.,  News. 
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Mr.  William  P.  Campbell,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Chemawa  Indi¬ 
an  School,  has  lately  visited  among  the 
Montana  Indians  and  relates  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  regarding  some  of  the 
returned  students.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
disciplinarian  at  the  Carlisle  school  for 
many  years  and  was  therefore  especial¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  Carlisle  students. 
The  press  dispatches  quote  him  as 
follows:  "I  found  those  three  In¬ 
dians  were  Charles  Buck,  Malcolm 
Clark,  and  William  Hazlett — all 
members  of  a  party  I  took  to  Carlisle 
in  the  early  days,  They  are  all  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Carlisle.  Questioning  them  1 
found  that  Buck  had  just  sold  his  cat¬ 
tle  increase  for  that  year  for  $11,000. 
He  showed  me  his  home  and  it  was 
a  model  of  elegance  in  that  far  away 
country.  Clark  has  in  the  same  way 
just  taken  a  profit  of  $6000  for  his 
year’s  work.  These  two  Indians  I 
found  to  be  respected,  and  highly  so, 
not  only  in  the  reservation  but  all  over 
that  section  of  Montana,  They  are 
types  of  the  civilized  Indian.  Haz¬ 
lett,  the  third  of  the  trio,  had  migrated 
from  Blackfeet  and  had  followed  his 
fortunes  in  Oklahoma.  He  was  mere¬ 
ly  visiting  his  old  relatives  among  the 
Piegans.  But  he  showed  that  he 
could  survive  without  the  advantage 
of  the  tribal  relationships,  In  his 
Oklahoma  town,  I  found  that  he  was 
a  newspaper  proprietor  and  bank  pres¬ 
ident,  that  he  had  just  run  for  State 
Senator  and  been  beaten  by  five  votes 
and  was  going  back  to  try  again.  He 
is  a  big  man  in  his  community.  ” 

From  the  Genoa  School  News  is 
taken  the  following  item  reggtding 
Susie  McDougall,  Class  1895,  Carlisle 
Indian  School:  “Miss Susie  McDou¬ 
gall  brought  a  party  of  pupils  from 
White  Earth,  Minnesota.  She  re¬ 
turned  the  13th  of  September  and  a 
few  days  later  was  appointed  here  as  a 


teacher  and  reported  for  duty  October 
5th,  bringing  with  her  another  party  of 
pupils.  Miss  McDougall  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Service  for  years  but  for 
the  past  two  years  held  the  position  of 
School  Clerk  at  White  Earth  Agency. 
Her  return  to  her  ‘first  love’  — teach¬ 
ing — brings  to  us  a  teacher  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  primary  teachers  in  the  Service, 
and  we  extend  to  her  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  and  hope  she  will  enjoy  her  work 
here.” 

We  have  recently  heard  from  Mrs. 
Cyrus  L.  Brown,  nee  Josefa  Maria, 
Class  1907,  now  located  at  Covelo, 
California.  She  says,  “  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  hear  from  Carlisle, 
but  I  have  been  so  taken  up  with  home 
life,  I  have  been  slow  in  answering. 
My  husband  has  been  running  freight 
between  here  and  the  railroad,  and 
sometime  he  takes  me  along,  so  I 
am  not  at  home  very  much.  I  have 
been  sewing  for  people  a  great  deal,  so 
the  Carlisle  certificate  given  me  was 
good.  I  am  glad  to  know  I  can  sew 
neatly  and  keep  a  good  house.  I  owe 
all  the  good  qualities  I  have  to  the 
Indian  Schools  and  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful.” 

In  a  recent  Indian  fair  held  at  the 
Rosebud  Agency,  South  Dakota,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  old  Carlisle  students  took 
an  active  part.  Ralph  Iron  Eagle 
Feather  was  president  of  the  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  Samuel  Highbear,  the  vice- 
president,  and  Reuben  Quickbear,  the 
manager.  All  of  these  gentlemen 
came  to  Carlisle  with  the  first  party  of 
Sioux  brought  here  October  6,  1879. 
They  were  all  exemplary  students 
while  here  and  are  now  men  of  pow¬ 
er  and  influence  among  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Eagle  Feather  at  one  time 
had  one  daughter  attending  school 
here  and  Mr.  Quickbear  has  had  two 
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sons  here.  Levi  Quickbear,  one  of 
these  sons,  is  still  here. 

Anna  Miles,  who  has  been  studying 
art  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Deitz, 
left  recently  for  Philadelphia,  where 
she  will  continue  her  studies  in  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Industrial  Art. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
schools  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Anna  is  an  Osage,  and  received  a  special 
scholarship  from  Governor  Stuart  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  had  with  us  recently  Mr.  W. 
Peters,  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 
Mr.  Peters  is  an  ex-student  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1899. 
He  is  an  expert  mechanic,  earns  good 
wages  and  has  a  nice  home  and  family. 
His  home  has  been  a  shelter  for  many 
an  Indian  orphan.  What  he  has  he 
has  always  been  willing  to  share  with 
his  people. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Frank 
Marquis,  who  left  last  spring  for  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  accepted  a 
position  as  mechanical  draughtsman 
for  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company.  He  states  that  he  is  do¬ 
ing  splendidly.  He  is  demonstrating 
that  he  can  hold  his  own  successfully 
in  competition  with  whites. 

We  have  recently  heard  from  Annie 
Coodlalook,  an  Alaskan  ex-student  of 
Carlisle  who  is  now  teaching  at  Sno¬ 
homish,  Washington,  after  living  for 
three  years  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska. 
At  Point  Barrow  they  only  get  three 
mails  a  year.  It  took  her  five  weeks 
to  make  the  trip  from  Point  Barrow  to 
Washington. 

Through  George  Quinn,  who  is  a 
cousin  to  the  Renville  girls,  it  is  learned 
that  both  Fleeta  and  Germaine,  who 
were  very  popular  little  girls  while 
here,  are  attending  public  school  in 
Peever,  South  Dakota,  and  are  getting 
along  splendidly. 


Miss  Rose  Nelson,  of  the  class  of  ’04, 
was  recently  at  the  school  on  a  visit. 
Miss  Nelson,  after  leaving  Carlisle, 
graduated  as  nurse  from  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  Mass.,  and  is  very  successful 
in  her  chosen  professson. 

Ella  Petoskey,  a  Chippewa  Indian, 
a  Carlisle  graduate  and  former  teacher 
here,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  adult 
primary  work  in  the  Stewart  School, 
near  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Evelyn  Pierce  left  Monday  for 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  she  will 
enter  the  Normal  school.  Both  she 
and  Adeline  Greenbrier  will  work  their 
way  through. 

Elmira  Jerome,  a  Chippewa  Indi¬ 
an,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  holds  the 
position  of  assistant  seamstress  at  Fort 
Totten,  North  Dakota,  and  is  doing 
well. 

We  are  informed  of  the  recent 
marriage  of  Alice  Jake,  a  Pawnee  In¬ 
dian  and  Elmer  Echohawk,  a  Pawnee. 
Both  were  Carlisle  students  and  are 
doing  well. 

Fritz  Hendricks,  a  Caddo  Indian, 
class  '09,  left  for  Chilocco,  Oklahoma, 
recently,  He  goes  there  to  take  a 
position  as  assistant  disciplinarian. 

Thomas  St.  Germaine,  a  Chippewa 
Indian,  a  former  commercial  student 
and  foot-ball  player,  has  entered  the 
senior  law  class  at  Yale. 

Ferris  Paisano,  class  ’08,  is  located 
at  Winslow,  Arizona.  He  is  employed 
at  the  ice  plant  there  and  getting  good 
pay, 

George  B.  Breast,  an  ex-student  and 
a  government  clerk  at  Rosebud,  S.  D., 
states  in  a  letter  that  he  is  doing  well. 

Louis  George,  class  ’10,  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed  in  Carlisle  by  C.  G. 
Newsbaum  &  Co.,  plumbers. 
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HANDICRAFT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  usually  have  a  liking  for 
his  Arts  and  Grafts — desire 
something  which  has  been  made 
by  these  people,  fl  There  are  a 
great  many  places  to  get  what 
you  may  wish  in  this  line,  but  the  place  to 
buy,  if  you  wish  Genuine  Indian  Handicraft,  is 
where  You  Absolutely  Know  you  are  going  to 
get  what  you  bargain  for.  II  We  have  a  fine 
line  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  Baskets,  Bead  Work, 
Navaho  Art  Squares,  Looms,  and  other  things 
made  by  Indian  Men  and  Women,  which  we 
handle  more  to  help  the  Old  Indians  than  for 
any  other  reason.  II  Our  prices  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  anything  we  sell.  H  Communicate 
with  us  if  we  may  serve  you  in  any  further  way 


INDIAN  CRAETS  DEPT 

of  the  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  PA 
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The  NEW  CARLISLE 

RUGS 

I-  I  r~  ■  i  i 

ARLISLE  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  way;  we  hope  to  make  her 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  finest 
Indian  Rug  ever  offered  to  the 
publie.  It  is  something  new; 
nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  They  are  woven 
here  at  the  school  by  students.  They  are  not 
like  a  Navaho  and  are  as  well  made  and  as 
durable  as  an  Oriental,  which  they  resemble. 
Colors  and  combinations  are  varied;  absolutely 
fast  colors.  They  must  be  examined  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Price  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  weave;  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a 
fine  Navaho.  flWe  also  make  a  cheaper  Rug, 
one  suitable  for  the  Bath  Room,  a  washable, 
reversible  Rag  Rug;  colors,  blue  and  white. 
Nice  sizes,  at  prices  from  Two  Dollars  to  Six 
fllf  you  are  interested  Write  Us  Your  Wishes 
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OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
of  this  inimitable  production  of 
the  Navaho  squaw;  finest  weave, 
the  cleanest  wool,  the  most  artistic  color  com¬ 
binations,  the  most  symbolic  patterns,  and 
never  a  blanket  made  up  with  Cotton  Warp, 
flit  takes  much  special  attention  and  careful 
inspection  to  assemble  a  line  of  these  goods 
like  ours,  but  we  do  not  care  to  encourage 
these  Indians  to  make  anything  but  the  best 
handicraft.  flWe  have  these  goods  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns  and  combinations — the  grey 
and  black,  the  white,  grey  and  black,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  colors,  bright  red  and 
Indian  red.  fWe  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices 
or  to  give  any  other  information.  5  Address 
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Acoma,  the  Oldest  Inhabited  Settle¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States: 

By  Edgar  K.  Miller. 


'COMA,  an  Indian  village,  has  the  distinction  of  this 
title,  a  declaration  not  to  be  successfully  contro¬ 
verted.  St.  Augustine,  the  first  permanent  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement  planted  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  was  founded  in  1565.  Acoma  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  1539  by  Fray  Marcos  de 
Niza,  and  was  visited  by  members  of  Coronado’s 
army  in  the  following  year — twenty-five  years  before  St.  Augustine’s 
period  of  foundation.  Early  Spanish  chroniclers  have  designated 
its  population  at  that  period  as  high  as  6000. 

Every  traveler  of  greater  or  lesser  degree,  traversing  the  South¬ 
west,  has  heard  of  this,  “the  most  wonderful  aboriginal  city  on  earth, 
cliff-built,  cloud-swept,  matchless.”  Of  all  the  interesting  and  pic¬ 
turesque  Indian  pueblos  in  the  great  scenic,  historical  and  roman¬ 
tic  southwestern  country,  Acoma  is  certainly  the  peer.  It  is  next 
to  an  impossible  task  for  pencil  and  camera  to  accurately  describe  it. 

The  Acoma  pueblo  (a  Spanish  word  applied  by  the  conquista¬ 
dors  to  the  Indian  communities  which  they  found  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona)  is  due  southwest  from  Laguna — another  quaint  Indian 
village — about  eighteen  miles.  It  is  reached  either  from  Laguna  or 
McCartys,  farther  westward.  The  writer  left  the  Santa  Fe  train  at 
Laguna,  stayed  over  night  at  the  Marmon  home,  and,  after  a  break¬ 
fast  of  delicious  cakes  and  coffee,  served  by  the  government  farmer’s 
wife,  prepared  for  a  journey  over  the  trail  to  Acoma.  Previous 
arrangements  had  provided  conveyance,  driver,  and  an  interpreter. 

Good  fortune  allowed  me  to  secure  for  guide  and  driver  George 
Pradt,  a  Laguna  graduate  of  Carlisle,  and  as  interpreter  Juan  An- 
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tonio  Serracino,  an  Acoma  and  former  Santa  Fe  pupil.  With  these 
two  as  companions  my  ride  to  Acoma  was  sure  to  be  more  than 
interesting.  Both  these  young  men  are  good  examples  of  what 
Uncle  Sam  is  accomplishing  by  affording  educational  advantages 
for  Indian  youth.  The  usual  carriage  fare  from  Laguna  to  Acoma 
is  five  dollars  for  one  passenger,  or  three  dollars  each  for  more. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  March.  We  crossed  the  Puerco 
River  a  short  distance  from  Laguna  and  ascended  by  a  sandy 
road  to  the  summit  of  a  wild  plateau  covered  by  a  scattering 
growth  of  pinon  and  chaparral.  The  trail  leads  from  here,  by 
many  twists  and  turns,  down  into  a  valley  bounded  by  mountains 
and  rocky  cliffs.  In  this  valley  I  noticed  many  flocks  of  grazing 
sheep  with  their  lone,  silent,  Indian  shepherds.  From  here  old 
Mt.  Taylor,  off  to  the  right,  was  prominently  silhouetted  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  its  peak  being  covered  with  its  usual  mantle  of  per¬ 
petual  snow. 

Rounding  a  point  of  rocks  suddenly  the  driver  pointed  ahead 
and  said:  “The  Enchanted  Mesa!”  Much  has  been  written  re¬ 
garding  the  famous  Mesa  Encantada.  It  is  a  grand  oblong  pinnacle 
of  light-colored  granite,  seemingly  rising  out  of  the  plain  to  a  height 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Tradition  says  that  in  ancient  times 
the  summit  of  this  rock  was  the  former  home  of  the  Acomas, 
“People  of  the  White  Rock”,  a  tribe  of  the  Keresan  family,  and 
that  a  mighty  cataclysm  destroyed  the  only  trail  to  the  valley  below, 
leaving  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  on  the  mesa  to  perish.  This  tradition 
has  been  verified  by  Dr.  Frederick  Hodge,  of  the  bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  ropes 
and  extension  ladders  brought  out  from  the  east,  succeeded  in  scal¬ 
ing  the  rocky  sides,  and  after  a  thorough  investigation,  found,  as  he 
vigorously  maintains,  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  tribal  tradition. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Lummis,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Professor  T.  H. 
Hittrel,  have  also  made  the  ascent,  and  their  stories  verify  the 
Hodge  statement  that  the  top  of  the  mesa  once  contained  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Few  men  have  scaled  these  walls  of  rock;  the  risk  to  life 
and  limb  being  enough  to  deter  any  but  an  extreme  enthusiast.  I 
was  satisfied  to  view  its  beauty  and  grandeur  from  a  distance. 

From  near  the  Enchanted  Mesa  a  very  good  view  may  be  had 
of  the  great  oblong,  rocky  pedestal,  rising  nearly  four  hundred  feet 
high,  upon  which  Acoma  is  built.  It  is  about  three  miles  away  in  a 
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westernly  direction.  My  camera  shows  you  how  it  looks  from 
this  point.  The  elevation  in  the  centre  is  Acoma,  and  is  formed 
by  the  backs  of  the  houses  of  the  first  row.  As  one  draws  nearer 
to  this  great  tableland  of  rock  it  is  easy  for  him  to  imagine  that  he 
views  before  him  the  ruins  of  some  great  castle  of  the  historic 
ages.  Time  and  the  elements  have  formed  great  fissures,  crags, 
towers  and  buttresses — for  all  the  world  like  an  imaginary  home 
of  some  great  giant  of  the  past. 

We  arrived  at  the  great  sand  dunes  which  mark  the  entrance  to 
the  opening  of  the  trail  which  leads  above  to  “The  City  of  the  Sky,” 
just  three  hours  later  than  starting  time  from  Laguna.  Here  we 
put  our  horses  in  the  primitive  corrals  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Indians,  and  after  partaking  of  a  lunch — which  seemed  entirely  in¬ 
adequate — we  started  to  climb  the  precipitous  trail  which  leads  up 
to  the  mesa  summit.  The  first  part  is  over  great  billows  of  sand, 
in  places  packed  hard  by  the  trail  of  many  moccasined  feet;  in  other 
places  so  soft  that  one  sinks  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  These  sand 
drifts  gradually  give  way  to  narrow  ledges  of  rock  along  the  cliffs, 
and  finally  to  steps  of  stone  cut  in  the  rock  ages  ago.  In  ascend¬ 
ing,  one  is  compelled  to  keep  a  clear  head  and  must  stop  several 
times  and  rest  if  he  be  not  used  to  such  vigorous  exercise. 

Once  on  top  of  the  mesa  you  are  greeted  by  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  ancient  Indian  village  with  its  adobe  houses,  the 
rock  streets,  the  old  cathedral,  the  inhabitants  with  their  picturesque 
costumes,  the  sky,  the  beautiful  panorama  presented  by  the  country 
around,  present  a  view  that  is  worth  sacrificing  a  good  deal  to  see, 
and  one  imprinted  indelibly  upon  the  visitor’s  mind. 

The  Indians  built  this  pueblo  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
successfully  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  who 
for  many  years  made  war  upon  this  peaceful  people.  In  1540  Cor¬ 
onado  and  his  band  of  conquistadors  found  this  little  village  so 
impregnable  that  it  was  only  after  a  long  siege  that  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  its  capture. 

The  top  of  the  mesa  is  said  to  contain  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  It  is  only  accessible  by  three  circuitous  trails,  over 
which,  on  the  backs  of  these  people,  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
plains  below,  every  bit  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
dwellings  and  church,  besides  all  food,  fuel,  and  other  articles  nec¬ 
essary  to  their  livelihood.  One  of  these  trails  has  recently  been 
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enlarged  so  that  material  now  may  be  brought  up  in  a  roundabout 
route  on  the  backs  of  burros,  with  which  the  tribe  seems  plentifully 
supplied. 

The  village  proper  consists  of  three  parallel  rows  of  adobe 
houses,  three-story,  terraced  in  form,  and  about  forty  feet  high; 
nearly  a  hundred  in  all.  In  these  dwellings  lives  a  population  of 
about  600  people.  Entrance  to  the  houses  is  made  by  ladders, 
over  the  roof,  passing  through  passageways  to  the  lower  floor,  or 
into  the  second  terrace  by  doors,  or  up  to  the  third  terrace  again  by 
ladders.  A  good  idea  of  these  houses  may  be  had  by  studying  the 
photograph  published.  The  deserted  appearence  of  these  homes 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Acomas  will  not  be  photographed  if 
they  can  avoid  it.  I  was  informed  that  the  senior  members  of  the 
family  live  in  the  first  story,  the  daughter  first  married  gets  the  sec¬ 
ond  terrace,  and  the  second  the  third  terrace.  All  other  members 
have  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere,  or  live  with  the  old  people. 

The  most  conspicious  and  interesting  building  in  the  pueblo  is 
the  ancient  adobe  cathedral,  which  stands  near  the  edge  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mesa.  In  this  church  a  padre  now  holds  services  oc¬ 
casionally.  The  church  is  said  to  be  several  hundred  years  old — 
built  sometime  in  the  year  1600 — and  until  in  recent  years  the  tribe 
buried  their  dead  under  its  floor.  Now  they  use  the  "court”  in  front 
of  the  church  for  that  purpose.  The  building  is  of  Spanish  Mission 
style  with  two  large  towers  facing  the  front,  each  of  which  contains  a 
massive  Spanish  bell.  These  bells,  upon  close  inspection,  proved 
to  be  retained  in  place  by  numerous  buckskin  thongs.  In  this 
church  hang  many  paintings,  one  of  which  has  caused  bloodshed 
and  strife.  The  Indians  believe  its  possession  means  good  fortune 
and  plentiful  crops.  Several  times  has  it  been  captured  by  the 
Laguna  Indians,  only  to  be  retaken  by  the  Acomas  after  a  bitter 
struggle.  A  trip  through  this  ancient  building  with  its  historic 
paintings,  its  long  corridors,  mysterious  passageways,  cells,  etc., 
was  my  most  interesting  venture  at  Acoma. 

The  two  long  streets  of  rock  open  together  into  a  form  of  court 
near  their  centers,  and  on  this  plaza  all  fiestas,  tribal  ceremonies, 
and  religious  dances  occur.  The  main  dance  and  ceremony  is  held 
annually  in  September.  The  dance  is  preceded  by  services  in  the 
church  in  the  early  morn,  in  which  a  Catholic  priest  officiates.  Mexi¬ 
cans  as  well  as  Indians  participate  in  the  church  services,  after 
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which  the  Sacred  Saint  (or  wooden  image),  the  idol  worshiped  at 
the  ceremony,  borne  by  four  braves,  is  carried  in  front  of  the 
line  of  parade  from  the  church  to  the  dancing  ground  where  it 
is  carefully  put  under  guard  until  the  dance  is  over,  which  is 
at  sundown.  Two  sets  of  dancers,  grotesquely  attired,  male  and 
female,  dance  alternately  all  day,  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
extending  thanks  to  the  Good  Being  for  their  crops  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  they  have  enjoyed  the  past  year,  asking  that  the  coming 
year  be  favored  with  plenty  of  rain  and  good  crops.  During  the  day 
fruits,  melons  and  other  edibles,  are  distributed  freely  to  all 
who  are  present.  Inside  a  temporary  inclosure  of  cornstalks  and 
green  branches  is  placed  the  Sacred  Saint.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
hut  two  Indians  with  loaded  rifles  stand  guard.  During  the  parade 
from  the  old  church  to  the  plaza,  where  the  dance  takes  place,  there 
is  a  continous  firing  of  guns  and  revolvers,  said  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  away  evil  spirits. 

One  of  the  events  of  this  day  of  ceremonies  is  a  ten-mile  run  by 
two  sets  of  runners  chosen  from  two  factions  of  the  tribe.  The 
Acoma  Indians,  like  the  Hopis,  are  known  for  their  marvelous  en¬ 
durance  and  fleetness  of  foot.  These  races  are  usually  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles,  and  the  time  made  is  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  remembers  that  each  set  of  runners  have  to 
keep  ahead  of  them  a  short  stick.  They  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
this  stick  with  their  hands;  they  must  use  their  feet  only,  taking  it 
forward  as  they  run  by  continually  kicking  it  with  their  toes.  Each 
stick  is  about  three  and  one-half  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  is 
so  decorated  that  each  party  can  easily  tell  the  one  belonging  to  it. 

Of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Lummis,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  these  people,  has  spoken  thus  in  his  “A  Tramp 
Across  the  Continent:” 

Then  the  runners  and  the  judges  went  down  to  the  plain,  while  every  one 
else  gathered  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  At  the  signal,  the  twelve  light,  clean¬ 
faced  athletes  start  off  like  deer.  Their  running  costume  consisted  of  the  dark 
blue  paparabo,  or  breech-clout,  and  their  sinewy  trunks  were  bare.  Each  side 
had  a  stick  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil;  and  as  they  ran  they  had  to  kick 
this  along  in  front  of  them,  never  touching  it  with  their  fingers.  The  course 
was  around  a  large  circuit  which  included  the  mesa  of  Acoma  and  several  other 
big  hills.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  distance  was  a  good  twenty-five 
miles.  The  Acoma  boys  who  won  the  race  did  it  in  two  hours  and  thirty-one 
minutes,  which  would  be  good  running  even  without  the  stick  arrangement. 

Before  starting  on  this  run  these  runners  enter  the  Estufa — cere- 
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monial  chamber — and  clear  their  stomachs,  placing  tight  bands 
around  their  waists;  they  then  decorate  themselves  appropriately 
for  the  occasion,  as  seen  by  the  photograph. 

The  male  population  of  Acoma  is  engaged  in  herding  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses,  which  are  owned  by  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  and  in 
farming  and  cultivating  their  lands  covering  95,792  acres — granted 
by  Spain  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States — which  surround  the 
mesa  for  miles  in  every  direction.  They  are  fairly  good  farmers, 
and  could  they  get  plenty  of  water  on  all  their  land,  would  be  a  rich 
tribe.  They  are  as  industrious  now  as  they  were  warlike  in  past 
ages,  and  attend  strictly  to  their  own  business.  They  have  two 
other  villages  settled  later,  Acomita  and  Pueblito,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Acoma.  Here  they  do  most  of  their  farming.  Besides  the 
men  engaged  in  these  agricultural  pursuits  are  many  tribesmen 
working  on  the  railroad  in  section  gangs  and  also  in  the  shops  along 
the  Santa  Fe. 

The  women  still  retain  the  regular  Pueblo  costume,  shawl,  dress 
and  buckskin  leggings;  the  men,  more  or  less,  dress  in  half-white- 
man,  half-Indian  style. 

The  women  of  the  tribe  spend  most  of  their  time  in  making  the 
celebrated  Acoma  pottery,  converting  corn  into  meal  by  means  of 
the  metate  or  mealing  bins,  and  in  carrying  water  in  ollas  from  the 
spring  on  the  plain  below,  or  from  the  three  great  basin  reservoirs 
on  the  mesa,  where  they  husband  the  water  from  the  rains  in  the 
Spring.  These  great  basins  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  water,  and  the  trails  and  steps  in  the  rocks  give  ample  evidence  of 
their  use  for  ages  past.  In  some  places  I  noticed  narrow  trails  worn 
at  least  six  inches  deep  in  the  flinty  rock. 

Their  art  of  pottery  making  has  continued  for  ages,  and  it  is  the 
Acoma  woman’s  superior  knowledge  in  firing  and  decorating  her 
pottery  that  causes  it  to  be  known  as  the  best  in  the  Southwest. 
She  excels  all  other  Pueblos  in  this  art.  Placed  by  the  side  of  pot¬ 
tery  made  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  the  superiority  of  the 
Acoma  pottery  is  at  once  detected.  They  use  sheep  manure  to 
fire  their  pottery,  piles  of  which  could  be  seen  here  and  there  be¬ 
side  their  fires  on  the  mesa.  This  earthen  ware  is  useful  as  well  as 
decorative,  much  of  it  being  used  by  women  of  the  tribe,  skillfully 
poised  on  their  heads,  a  vessel  of  carriage  from  the  basins  to  their 
homes.  Much  of  their  subsistence  comes  from  the  sale  of  this 
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pottery.  In  addition  to  this  they  usually  charge  visitors  fifty  cents 
each  as  an  entrance  fee  to  the  pueblo,  the  same  price  to  enter  the 
church,  and  generally  two  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  taking  photo¬ 
graphic  views  in  the  village.  The  cash  acquired  in  this  manner  is 
turned  over  to  the  governor  as  part  of  his  emoluments  of  office. 
Some  of  the  women  make  a  few  baskets,  and  there  are  also  some 
clever  workers  in  silver  there. 

During  my  exploration  of  the  village  and  its  many  interesting  won¬ 
ders,  I  noticed  here  and  there  evidences  of  civilization.  Some  of  the 
families  had  chicken  houses  built  of  stone,  and  I  saw  besides  these 
chickens,  a  fine]duck  pond  in  the  rocks,  with  a  nice  flock  of  white 
Pekins  sporting  on  its  surface. 

In  buying  pottery  and  conversing  with  them  in  a  general  way 
through  an  interpreter,  I  found  the  women  of  Acoma  intelligent, 
reasonable  and  businesslike.  I  entered  many  of  the  dwellings  and 
in  most  found  things  comfortable,  neat,  and  surprisingly  clean 
and  free  from  dirt.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Acoma 
Indian  woman  does  her  baking  outdoors  in  a  conical-shaped  adobe 
oven,  which  is  built  near  the  dwelling,  often-times  in  the  street. 
In  this  she  builds  a  hot  fire,  removing  it  and  placing  her  meal  bread 
in  on  the  hot  stones  to  bake.  Some  of  the  homes  were  nicely 
furnished,  one  having  a  brass  bed  and  an  inviting  looking  rocking- 
chair;  several  contained  sewing  machines,  but  most  of  them  had  few 
articles  of  furniture.  Many  friendly  children  were  seen,  one  little 
chap  hanging  to  my  finger  up  to  the  very  moment  I  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  trail,  ready  to  bid  Acoma  good-bye. 

Of  these  cheerful  Indian  boys  and  girls  one  prominent  author 
and  traveler  has  said: 

In  a  street  paved  with  eternal  rocks  of  the  mesa  were  a  hundred  children 
playing  jubilantly.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  and  they  were  pleasing  children. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  fighting,  and  they  are  as  bright,  clean-faced,  sharp- 
eyed  and  active  as  you  find  in  any  American  school  yard  at  recess.  The  boys 
were  playing  some  sort  of  Acoma  tag,  and  the  girls  mostly  looked  on.  I  don’t 
know  that  they  had  the  scruples  of  the  sex  about  boisterous  play,  but  nearly 
every  one  of  them  carried  a  fat  baby  brother  or  sister  on  her  back,  in  the 
bight  of  a  shawl.  These  uncomplaining  little  nurses  were  from  twelve  years 
old  down  to  five.  Truly  the  Acoma  maiden  begins  to  be  a  useful  member 
of  the  household  at  an  early  age. 

I  found  all  the  Acomas  hospitable  and  friendly,  and  was  only 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  governor  of  the  pueblo  at  home.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  where  he 
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and  some  of  his  people  were  part  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Exhibit.  Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  most  all  the  male  population 
were  away,  down  in  the  valley  tilling  the  soil  or  attending  crops. 

All  too  soon  my  stay  at  Acoma  was  over,  and  it  was  with  much 
regret  I  was  forced  by  approaching  night  to  part  with  these  strange 
people  and  their  picturesque  pueblo,  every  inhabitant  of  which  lives 
partly  in  the  past,  partly  in  the  present — paganism  mixed  with  Chris¬ 
tianity — people  who  seem  strangely  out  of  place  on  this  present- 
day  world,  living  obliviously  the  primitive,  free,  comfortable  and 
pastoral  life  that  has  answered  the  needs  of  their  race  for  centuries 
past. 


Study  in  Pueblo  Life  by  Lone  Star 


AN  ANNUAL  EVENT  IN  ACOMA— NATIVE  CORN  DANCE 
Photo  by  Schwemberger 


ACOMA  MEN  WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  RI  N 


ACOMA,  S !•: E N  AT  A  DISTANCE  OK  T  HREE  MILES 


A  STREET'  OF  ACOMA,  T  HE  CLIKK-B UILT  CIT’V 


OUT-DOOR  HAIR  CUTTING  OK  NEW  YORK  INDIANS 


FALSE-FACE  DANCERS,  NEW  YORK  INDIANS- 


A  NEW  YEAR  PARTY 


Fallacious  Talk  About  Indians: 

By  George  W.  Kellogg . 

Editor  's  Note:  It  seems  to  have  become  the  fashion  in  recent  year s 
for  many  who  have  a  hearsay  knowledge  of  the  Indian ,  or  have  just  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  tribal  environment ,  to  write  learnedly  of  his  whole 
makeup,  and  generalize  as  to  his  present  condition  and  what  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  him.  Too  often  these  stories ,  though  written  without 
malice,  are  absolutely  unjust ,  either  to  the  Indian  or  to  the  government. 
Great  care  and  patience  is  needed  to  ascertain  the  true  viewpoint  of  the 
Indian.  He  is  very  slow  to  unbend  to  strangers.  With  a  friend  he  will 
be  found  easily  approachable.  The  American  people  should  know  more 
about  the  real  character  of  our  aboriginal  friends.  When  they  do  they 
will  find  him  worthy  of  their  friendship  and  esteem.  We  encourage  this 
mutual  knowledge  one  of  the  other — it  is  a  good  thing  for  both  the  Indian 
and  the  white  man. 


THE  writer  heard  recently  this  statement  by  a 

physician  who  is  commissioned  by  the  State  of 
NewYork  to  render  professional  services  to 
destitute  Indians  on  one  of  the  Seneca  reserva¬ 
tions:  “A  good  Indian  to-day  will  be  a  bad  In¬ 
dian  a  year  from  to-day.”  But  this  man  may 
not  have  known  that  Cornelius  Cusick,  a  Mo¬ 
hawk,  came  several  years  ago  from  the  Grand 
River  Reservation  in  Canada  to  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  holds  now  a  responsible  position  with  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
Company  who  have  the  largest  department  store  in  that  city;  nor 
that  Nellis  Johnson,  a  Tuscarora,  who  was  educated  at  Carlisle,  has 
advanced  from  the  bundle  department  at  the  same  store  to  assistant 
foreman  in  the  large  collar  manufactory  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Com¬ 
pany.  There  is  Solomon  Scrogg,  a  Seneca,  who  had  been  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  with  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  and  Solon  Shanks,  another  Seneca,  who  commenced 
nine  years  ago  on  small  salary  with  the  Rochester  Carting  Com¬ 
pany,  is  “making  good”  now  in  the  shipping  department  of  the 
Gibson  Drug  Company.  Freeman  Johnson,  also  a  Seneca,  and 
a  graduate  from  Carlisle  in  1907,  has  been  a  little  more  than  a  year 
with  the  Stein-Bloch  Company,  manufacturers  of  mens’  clothing. 
They  were  not  bad  Indians  when  they  left  their  reservations;  they 
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were  good  Indians  a  year  ago;  but  that  “year  from  to-day” 
when  they  shall  become  “bad  Indians”  is  not  in  sight;  and  to  this 
list  of  them  who  were  good  a  year  and  longer  ago,  and  who  are 
good  Indians  now,  might  be  added  large  numbers  away  from  res¬ 
ervations  and  on  reservations — Pagan  Indians  and  Christian  Indians. 

From  the  same  source,  the  writer  learned  that  “The  Indian  is 
out  ‘to  do’  the  white  man”;  that  “the  Indian  is  ‘doing’  the  white 
man”;  and  that  “the  white  man  has  no  legal  means  by  which  to  en¬ 
force  his  claim  for  what  he  thinks  is  his  due”.  T rue!  There  are  some 
bad  Indians.  There  are  some  Indians  who  will  not  pay;  but  there 
are  others  who  cannot;  and  the  white  men  who  are  of  the  same 
sorts  are  not  few.  If  one  race  is  to  be  judged  by  its  bad,  then  let 
the  other  races  be  judged  likewise.  So  long  as  the  Indian  cannot 
sue,  let  not  the  white  man  have  the  right  to  sue  the  Indian.  Mere 
statements  prove  nothing.  Let  us  have  proofs  that  the  Indian  is 
out  solely  to  get  the  better  of  us;  then  let  be  presented  what  the 
Indian  has  to  prove  as  to  our  having  gotten  the  better  of  him;  and 
when  the  balance  has  been  ascertained,  and  judgment  has  been 
entered,  it  will  be  the  white  race,  not  the  red,  seeking  to  evade 
payment. 

A  little  less  than  ten  years  ago,  the  writer  was  told,  and,  until 
he  had  learned  differently  by  experience,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  breach 
of  Seneca  etiquette  to  seek  admission  to  a  Seneca’s  house  by  rap¬ 
ping  on  the  door — the  correct  form  being  to  open  the  door,  enter, 
be  seated,  and  await  the  appearance  of  the  inmates.  He  had  been 
coached  by  an  “authority”.  The  writer  thought  that  he  knew, 
until  he  had  tremulously  tried  out  his  first  experiment,  that  with¬ 
out  an  introduction  by  some  Seneca  of  prominence,  or  by  some 
white  man  who  had  the  Seneca’s  confidence,  every  effort  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  people,  would  result  in  failure;  that  he  would 
be  watched  by  Indians  whom  he  would  not  see,  unless  by  a  sudden 
“about  face”  he  should  see  an  Indian  walking  rapidly  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction — and  that  this  Indian  would  be  likely  to  be  seen,  al¬ 
ways  about  the  same  distance  away,  and  always  traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  often  as  the  facing  about  should  be  repeated; 
and  that,  in  order  to  bring  a  number  of  Indians  into  view,  he  must 
dig  or  resort  to  some  other  maneuver,  which  would  excite  the  Indi¬ 
ans’  curiosity  and  cause  them  to  spring  up  like  so  many  “Jacks-in- 
the-box”  about  him.  The  fallaciousness  of  these  and  other  “tips” 
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which  had  been  given  by  undisputed  “authorities”  suggested  to 
the  writer  the  pictured  story  of  these  Indians  from  their  point  of 
view. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  picture  them  dramatically  or  artifi¬ 
cially.  Though  the  pictures  may  never  become  popular,  they 
have  been  efficient  in  drawing  out  other  fallacies;  they  have  been 
borrowed  by  "authorities,”  by  whom  they  were  exhibited  and  des¬ 
cribed,  and  the  writer  has  been  in  audiences  when  the  speakers  did 
not  know  of  his  presence,  and  has  heard  his  picture  of  an  out-door 
hair  cutting  described  as  an  example  of  Indian  mesmerism;  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  singers  with  turtle  rattles  in  the  attitude  of  singing  the  song 
for  the  Feather  Dance,  described  as  two  men  engaged  in  a  quarrel; 
a  wooden  false  face,  which  is  used  exclusively  in  the  Medicine  Dance 
and  in  some  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  Indian  New  Year,  described 
as  a  mask  used  by  "Peeping  Toms”  of  the  reservation,  who  are 
engaged  in  pranks,  which  are  quite  similiar  to  the  white  hoodlum’s 
observance  of  "holloween,”  and  that  the  wearing  of  this  false  face 
is  imperative  during  the  Green  Corn  Dance.  The  lesson  has  been 
learned.  These  pictures  are  lent  no  more. 

Recently,  a  Rochester  reporter  worked  the  fallacious  into  one 
of  the  largest  newspapers  of  that  city,  but  generously  gave  credit 
for  the  information  to  an  "authority.”  Not  far  from  the  city  is 
being  erected  a  county  tuberculosis  hospital.  The  time  had  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  selection  of  a  name  for  this  institution  and  "Iola,”  the 
Christian  name  of  an  estimable  young  Indian  lady  residing  in  Ro¬ 
chester,  was  selected;  but  the  papers  went  too  far  by  explaining 
that  “Iola,  is  a  Seneca  term  meaning  never  discouraged,”  for  the 
sound  of  "L”  is  not  in  the  Seneca  dialect.  And  Rochester  less 
than  fifty  miles  from  a  Seneca  reservation! 

Another  published  fallacy  is,  that  the  Indian’s  hair  seldom  be¬ 
comes  gray.  The  report  of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census, 
the  Census  of  1890,  contains  portraits  of  several  gray-haired  Indi¬ 
ans;  as  also  does  bulletin  Thirty-four  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  with  data  pertaining  to  grayness  among  some  south¬ 
western  tribes;  and  the  writer  is  personally  acquainted  with  others 
who  are  gray.  Less  than  three  years  ago,  another  was  photographed 
in  the  West,  and  reproductions  from  the  photograph  have  been  sold 
in  the  East  as  the  portrait  of  “the  only  gray-haired  Indian  known.” 

There  have  been  published  two  editions  of  a  book  which  is  call- 
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ed  a  “Primer  of  the  North  American  Indian;”  and,  as  this  book  is 
given  away,  it  undoubtedly  has  a  large  circulation.  By  both  editions 
of  this  “Primer”,  it  can  be  shown  that  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Au¬ 
burn,  and  Rochester,  are  not  cities  of  interior  New  York,  but  that 
they  are  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  it  can  be  shown  in  this  way: 
Schenectady  is  situated  in  what  was  Mohawk  territory;  Utica,  in 
Oneida  territory;  Syracuse,  in  Onondaga  territory;  Auburn,  in  Cay¬ 
uga  territory;  Rochester,  in  Seneca  territory;  and  the  Primer  tells 
us  that  the  five  great  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  If  the  Primer  is  right, 
the  writer  is  right;  if  the  writer  is  not  right,  the  Primer  is  wrong. 

This  Primer  then  informs  us  that  the  Iroquois  were  "also”  an 
“influential”  tribe.  But  the  Iroquois  were  not  a  tribe;  the  Iroquois 
were  a  confederacy,  at  first,  of  the  five  tribes  just  mentioned,  and  in¬ 
cluding  later  the  Tuscaroras. 

This  Primer  proclaims  “the  modern  Indian”  to  be  "a  tableau 
of  defunct  cowboyism”;  that  the  Indian  “never  can  be  made  an  agri¬ 
culturalist;”  that  the  Indian  on  his  farm  does  “very  poor;”  that  “the 
present  generation  of  Indians  will  do  still  worse”  until  the  last  land¬ 
ed  possession  shall  slip  through  their  fingers;  that  “the  end”  of  the 
Indian  “is  almost  here;”  and  that,  “if  we  wish  to  keep  the  Indian,” 
we  must  make  a  statue  of  him  in  bronze  or  stone. 

The  kind  of  Indians  that  we  look  for,  we  find.  Undoubtedly 
we  can  find  Indians  who  are  "apes”  of  the  cowboy,  if  we  go  far 
enough  and  look  in  the  right  place;  but  would  we  look  for  such  In¬ 
dians  in  the  State  Museum  at  Albany,  New  York,  where  a  Seneca, 
a  modern  Indian,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  holds  the  position  of 
State  Archaeologist?  If  we  are  looking  for  Indians  who  cannot  be 
made  agriculturalists,  we  must  dodge  such  Indians  as  Wm.  C.  Hoag 
of  Allegany  Reservation,  Frank  Parker  and  Otto  Parker,  Jacob 
Doctor,  Adam  Spring  and  Wm.  Poodry  of  Tonawanda  Reserva¬ 
tion;  Horton  G.  Elm,  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  and  a  host  of  others; 
and  we  must  not  see  such  Indians,  if  we  are  looking  for  those  who 
are  doing  very  poor;  nor  Mr.  Spring,  nor  Mr.  Elm,  who  have  been 
students  at  Carlisle,  when  we  are  looking  for  Indians  of  the  young¬ 
er  generation,  who  will  do  worse.  Better  than  perpetuating  the 
Indian  in  bronze  or  stone,  is  to  preserve  the  living  Indian;  to  give 
him  the  right  kind  of  instruction  in  the  maintenance  of  improved 
sanitary  conditions;  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis;  and  to  give  the  In- 
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dian  ample  protection  from  unscrupulous,  mercenary  and  pessi¬ 
mistic  white  men. 

Because  a  statement  comes  from  the  platform  or  gets  into  print, 
is  not  sufficient  reason  for  such  statement  being  accepted  as  true. 
If  proofs  are  not  given,  they  should  be  produced  upon  demand. 
Men  may  not  agree,  but  they  can  be  honest.  The  sincere  speak¬ 
er  or  writer  will  welcome  an  honest  challenge,  and  will  give  it 
courteous  consideration;  he  will  not,  with  "bull  dog  tenacity,”  hang 
on  to  a  statement  which  has  been  proved  fallacious.  Both  sides  of 
the  Indian  story  are  necessary  to  establish  the  truth.  The  object 
of  all  honest  discussion  is  to  bring  out  the  truth. 
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HE  people  as  a  whole  can  be  benefited 
morally  and  materially  by  a  system 
which  shall  permit  ample  reward  for 
exceptional  efficiency,  but  which  shall 
nevertheless  secure  to  the  average  man 
who  does  his  work  faithfully  and  well, 
the  reward  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Remember,  I 
speak  only  of  the  man  who  does  his  work  faithfully 
and  well.  The  man  who  shirks  his  work,  who  is  lazy 
or  vicious,  or  even  merely  incompetent,  deserves  scant 
consideration;  we  may  be  sorry  for  his  family,  but  it 
is  folly  to  waste  sympathy  on  him;  and  it  is  also  folly  for 
sentimentalists  to  try  to  shift  the  burden  of  blame  from 
such  a  man  himself  to  “society,”  and  it  is  an  outrage  to 
give  him  reward  which  should  be  given  to  his  hard-work¬ 
ing,  upright  and  efficient  brother. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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The  Morning  and  Evening  Star. 

Moses  Friday,  Arapaho. 

HERE  are  numerous  legends  among  the  Arapahoes 
that  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  1  used  to  take  a  great  delight  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  following  story: 

In  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  was  young, 
there  lived  two  brothers  who  were  twins.  When 
they  were  old  enough  their  father  made  them  bows  and  arrows 
and  taught  them  to  shoot.  The  boys  were  adventurous,  often  killing 
wild  animals  and  birds.  They  were  ambitious  to  become  warriors, 
so  their  father  reluctantly  decided  to  send  them  to  an  old  warrior 
who  had  his  dwelling  on  an  island.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  island  after  a  long  and  dangerous  journey.  At  first  the  boys  felt 
very  lonesome,  but  the  kindhearted  old  warrior  soon  made  them  feel 
at  home.  They  were  schooled  in  the  art  of  war,  and  were  compelled 
to  endure  all  the  hardships  incident  to  Indian  warfare.  The  island 
was  abundantly  provided  with  wild  game;  as  a  result  the  boys  were 
skillful  hunters  as  well  as  trained  warriors. 

The  old  man  warned  them  not  to  shoot  the  eagles  at  the  other 
end  of  the  island,  as  harm  would  come  upon  them  if  they  did. 
During  one  of  their  hunting  trips  they  came  across  these  eagles, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  exitement,  forgot  the  old  man’s  warn¬ 
ings  and  began  to  shoot  the  eagles.  After  exhausting  the  supply  of 
arrows  in  their  quivers,  they  began  to  pick  some  up  that  had  been 
used,  but  before  they  realized  what  birds  they  had  killed,  a  huge 
bird  swooped  down  upon  them  and  carried  them  off.  The  jour¬ 
ney  covered  many  days  before  they  came  to  an  island,  where 
they  were  delivered  to  an  old  woman  who  held  them  as  prisoners. 

This  old  woman  had  her  dwelling  on  the  edge  of  the  island 
which  was  guarded  by  a  monstrous  snake.  As  the  boys  were  in  her 
power  she  began  to  oppress  them  and  treated  them  cruelly.  After 
having  been  in  the  custody  of  the  old  woman  for  two  years,  they 
were  warned  one  day,  by  a  little  bird,  that  the  old  woman  intended  to 
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devour  both  of  them  the  next  day.  They  had  been  making  bows  and 
arrows  secretly  during  all  the  time  they  had  been  prisoners.  That 
night,  while  she  slept,  they  gagged  her,  and  the  monstrous  snake 
who  was  fast  asleep  was  awakened  by  the  cries  of  the  old  woman,  and 
soon  came  to  her  rescue.  They  sent  showers  of  arrows  at  the 
dreadful  monster  until  he  was  killed.  They  took  a  sacred  boat  that 
traveled  as  fast  as  the  wind  and  departed  homeward  leaving  the  wick¬ 
ed  old  woman  to  her  fate. 

They  were  welcomed  by  the  old  warrior  who  was  glad  to  see  them 
once  more.  They  continued  to  live  with  him  for  years — until  he 
gave  them  final  instructions  in  the  art  of  war.  The  good  old  warrior 
gave  them  his  blessing  and  bade  them  farewell  after  which  they  de¬ 
parted  homeward.  When  they  reached  home  a  feast  and  dance  were 
held  in  their  honor.  They  became  leaders  among  their  own  people, 
and  thus  won  their  admiration  for  heroic  deeds  in  many  battles. 
The  Great  Spirit  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  changed  them 
into  two  bright  stars.  Thus  the  two  heroes  became  heavenly  bodies 
as  a  reward  for  their  heroic  deeds  in  battle.  One  was  known  as 
Morning  Star  and  the  other  as  Evening  Star. 

i  » 


The  Great  Spirit  and  the  Monstrous  Mosquito. 

Edison  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tuscarora. 

CCORDING  to  a  Tuscarora  Indian  tradition,  a  mon¬ 
strous  mosquito  once  appeared  among  the  people, 
killing  them  for  his  meals.  The  mosquito  first 
appeared  in  the  vicinity  now  occupied  by  the 
Tuscaroras,  along  the  ancient  shore  line  of  Lake 
Ontario,  about  six  miles  east  of  the  Niagara  Falls. 

After  the  mosquito  had  killed  and  devoured  many  good  peo¬ 
ple,  he  met  the  Great  Spirit,  with  his  red  body.  The  Great  Spirit 
asked  him:  “What  made  you  so  red?”  The  mosquito  answered, 
“Oh!  I  ate  a  lot  of  raspberries  in  the  woods.”  The  Great  Spirit 
knew  that  the  mosquito’s  declaration  was  truth  upside  down,  and 
after  many  questions,  the  mosquito  confessed  his  guilt. 

A  fight  ensued  between  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  mosquito. 
The  mosquito  had  thought  he  would  secure  a  good  meal,  but  the 
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struggle  was  too  great  for  him,  so  he  flew  away.  The  mosquito’s 
long  legs  soon  carried  him  a  good  lead  from  his  pursuer.  The 
course  of  his  flight  was  along  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  mosquito  thought  he  was  free  from  the  would-be  assassin, 
as  he  was  far  in  the  lead,  but  the  Great  Spirit  was  persistent  in  the 
pursuit  and  sprang  upon  the  monster  unexpectedly;  he  overcame 
him  and  ceased  his  buzzing  forever. 

After  the  fight,  the  Great  Spirit  rested  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace.  The  prints  on  a  rock  mark  his  resting  place  after  the  victory. 

From  the  time  that  the  Great  Spirit  smoked  the  peace  pipe 
over  the  vanquished  mosquito,  all  mosquitos  have  had  a  dislike  for 
smoke  and  will  flee  from  it. 


—  * 

Why  the  Snake’s  Head  Became  Flat. 

Emma  La  Vatta,  Shoshone. 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  boys  who 
lived  out  on  the  western  plains.  Their  names 
were  Bow  and  Arrow.  They  were  nearly  the  same 
size  and  enjoyed  similar  games  and  sports.  They 
lived  most  of  the  time  in  the  mountains  where  the 
game  was  plentiful  and  the  streams  full  of  trout. 
They  naturally  became  skillful  hunters  and  fishers.  While  they  were 
away  from  home  they  depended  upon  whatever  they  could  find,  such 
as  berries  and  roots,  for  food.  The  game  they  always  took  home 
for  a  great  feast  which  was  spread  in  honor  of  their  success.  One 
day  while  they  were  out  hunting  they  became  hungry  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  vegetation  near,  so  they  thought  probably  if  they 
went  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  they  would  find  some  ber¬ 
ries,  as  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  shrubbery  and  trees.  In  order  to 
make  their  way  shorter  they  climbed  around  the  mountain  and 
found  all  the  ripe  berries  they  wanted;  but  while  they  were  busily  eat¬ 
ing  they  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  looking  up  the  mountain  side  they 
saw  a  large  stone  which  had  broken  loose  from  another  rock  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  side  in  their  direction.  They  had 
moved  out  of  the  way  and  were  standing  on  some  rocks  watching  it 
when  a  large  snake  crept  out  from  under  the  bushes,  and  the  stone 
rolled  over  its  head;  and  that  is  why  the  snake’s  head  is  flat. 
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The  Sheldrake  Duck. 

John  McInnis,  Washoe. 

ITCHIHESS  was  a  Washoe  Indian  hunter,  who 
lived  near  a  river  in  a  dark  woods  in  eastern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  hunter  had  a  brother  who  was  so  small 
that  he  kept  him  in  a  box,  and  when  he  left  him  to  go 
away  on  a  hunting  expedition  he  closed  the  box  very 

carefullv  for  fear  that  some  one  might  get  the  Lilli¬ 
putian. 

One  day,  as  this  hunter  was  returning  home  in  his  canoe,  he 
saw  a  very  beautiful  girl  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river  making  a 
moccasin. 

He  paddled  up  softly  and  silently,  intending  to  capture  her,  but 
when  she  saw  him  coming,  she  jumped  into  the  water  and  disap¬ 
peared.  On  returning  to  her  mother,  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  she  related  the  incident,  whereupon  her  mother  told  her 
to  go  back  to  the  hunter  and  be  his  wife. 

Submissive  to  her  mother’s  command,  she  returned  to  the 
lodge  of  Mitchihess,  but  he  was  not  there.  She  entered,  however, 
and  arranged  everything  for  his  return,  making  a  bed  of  willow 
boughs. 

At  night  Mitchihess  came  back  with  one  beaver.  This  he 
divided,  cooked  one-half  for  supper,  and  laid  the  other  half  aside. 
In  the  morning  when  the  girl  awoke,  he  was  gone  and  the  other 
half  of  the  beaver  had  also  disappeared.  That  night  he  returned 
with  another  beaver,  and  the  same  thing  happened  again.  Her 
curiosity  overcame  her,  and  she  resolved  to  find  out  what  use 
was  being  made  of  the  other  half  of  the  beaver.  So  she  lay  down 
and  feigned  sleep. 

Mitchihess  quietly  arose  and  cooked  the  half  of  the  beaver,  and 
taking  a  key,  unlocked  a  box  and  took  out  a  little  red  dwarf  and  fed 
him.  Replacing  the  dwarf  in  the  box  he  locked  him  up  again  and 
lay  down  to  sleep;  before  putting  him  in  the  box  he  washed  him 
and  combed  his  hair. 

The  next  morning  when  Mitchihess  had  gone  for  the  day,  his 
wife  hunted  for  the  key,  and  having  found  it,  she  opened  the  box 
and  called  to  the  little  fellow  to  come  out.  This  he  refused  to  do 
at  first,  but  at  length  he  was  persuaded.  He  peeped  out  and  she 
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pulled  him  forth,  but  whenever  she  touched  him  her  hands  became 
red,  though  she  took  no  heed,  thinking  she  could  wash  it  off  at  will. 
But,  while  combing  him,  there  entered  a  hideous  being,  an  awful 
devil,  who  caught  the  small  dwarf  from  her  and  ran  away. 

Then  she  was  terribly  frightened.  She  tried  to  wash  the  red 
stains  off,  but  the  more  she  washed  the  brighter  they  became. 
When  her  husband  returned  that  night  he  had  no  game.  When  he 
saw  the  red  stains  he  knew  what  had  happened. 

He  seized  his  bow  to  beat  his  wife,  but  she  ran  down  to  the  river 
and  jumped  in  to  escape  death  at  his  hands.  But,  as  she  plunged 
into  the  water,  she  became  a  sheldrake  duck;  and  to  this  day  the 
marks  of  the  red  stains  are  visible  on  the  feet  and  feathers  of  the 
sheldrake  duck. 

JIM  1 


The  Maple  Sugar  Sand. 

William  Ettawageshik,  Ottawa. 

[T  IS  more  than  a  century  ago  since  the  territory  about 
the  Great  Lakes  was  settled  by  the  white  people. 
Sometimes  the  Indians  and  the  whites  were  on 
friendly  terms  and  at  other  times  they  had  trouble. 
One  day  a  white  boy,  who  lived  some  distance  from 
an  Indian  village,  came  to  the  camp  of  the  Indians  where  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  having 
trouble. 

Every  evening,  about  sunset,  the  Indians  gave  their  prisoner 
some  maple  sugar,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  One  day  he  was 
caught  stealing  some  maple  sugar.  The  Indians  did  not  reprove 
him  for  this  act,  but  determined  to  punish  him  in  an  unusual  way. 

One  of  the  Indians  brought  some  sand  to  the  camp  from  the 
lake  shore.  The  sand  along  the  lake  shore  resembles  very  closely 
pulverized  maple  sugar. 

In  the  evening,  when  it  was  time  to  give  the  prisoner  his  sugar, 
one  of  the  Indians  went  to  the  sandpile  and  took  a  handful  of  sand; 
in  the  other  hand  he  had  sugar.  On  reaching  the  boy  he  gave  him 
the  sugar  and  kept  the  sand  in  his  hand.  After  watching  the  boy 
devour  the  sugar,  all  the  Indians  with  the  exception  of  one  went  in¬ 
to  their  wigwams. 
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After  everything  was  quiet  the  boy  thought  he  would  help  him¬ 
self  to  the  sugar,  so  he  took  a  good  handful  of  the  sand,  which  so 
closely  resembled  sugar  that  he  did  not  notice  the  difference,  and 
put  it  into  his  mouth.  He  was  badly  fooled  and  had  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  the  sand  out  of  his  teeth.  The  Indian  who  was 
placed  as  a  sentinel  awoke  the  others  to  enjoy  the  joke  which  had 
been  perpetrated  on  the  boy  who  was  so  fond  of  maple  sugar. 
Needless  to  say,  he  never  again  stole  maple  sugar. 


A  Seneca  Superstition. 

Evelyn  Pierce,  Seneca. 

*ANY  years  ago,  the  Senecas  believed  in  witchcraft. 
Old  men  and  women  were  usually  the  ones  on  whom 
suspicion  rested.  A  particular  case  was  that  of  an 
old  woman  who  lived  apart  from  the  others.  She  had 
two  daughters  who  looked  very  much  like  her.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  woman  was  her  eyes.  They  were 
very  round  and  set  close  together,  so  they  looked 
somewhat  like  an  owl’s  eyes.  This  woman  was  supposed  to  take 
the  form  of  a  black  dog  when  making  her  raids,  and  she  usually  went 
out  on  the  darkest  of  nights. 

One  dark  autumn  night  a  woman,  from  no  apparent  cause,  was 
taken  ill.  During  the  day  she  seemed  better,  but  later,  as  night 
came  on,  she  began  to  rave  about  a  large  black  dog  that  she  insisted 
was  coming  to  take  her  away.  This  very  naturally  led  the  people, 
who  were  caring  for  her,  to  think  the  witchwoman  had  paid  her  a 
visit.  Accordingly,  three  men  were  asked  if  they  would  not  be  will¬ 
ing  to  steal  over  to  the  woman’s  house  on  the  first  dark  night  and 
capture  her — or  if  out,  await  her  return. 

Finally  the  dark  night  longed  for  came,  and  three  men  went 
forth  into  the  darkness  to  visit  the  woman’s  house.  On  arriving, 
they  peered  in  at  the  windows  to  see  if  the  witchwoman  was  at  home. 
A  thorougn  search  revealed  only  the  two  daughters  sitting  before 
the  kitchen  fire.  The  house  having  three  entrances,  a  man  was 
posted  at  each,  so  that  the  woman  would  be  caught  by  one  of  the 
three  whenever  she  returned. 

About  midnight  they  heard  faint  footsteps  near  them.  Each 
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man  waited  until  he  heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  then  dashed  for  the 
door  that  the  click  had  come  from.  The  woman  did  not  have  time 
to  change  her  form  back  to  her  natural  self,  so  she  was  caught  in 
an  assumed  form — that  of  an  enormous  black  dog. 

The  woman  was  so  enraged  at  being  caught,  and  also  to  avoid 
punishment,  she  changed  herself  and  her  two  daughters  into  owls,  so 
that  she  could  still  prowl  out  at  night.  This  she  did  before  the 
men  had  time  to  bind  her. 

The  old  Indians  tell  this  story  when  asked  why  they  consider 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  near  a  home  the  sign  that  someone  in  that  home 
is  to  die  soon. 

This  may  be  because  the  woman  taken  ill  died  about  the  time 
the  witchwoman  and  her  two  daughters  flew  about  as  hooting  owls. 


The  Keepers  of  the  West  Door  of  the  Lodge. 

Alvin  Kennedy,  Seneca. 

GREAT  many  years  ago  an  old  Sachem  sat  in  his  tent 
thinking  of  and  planning  for  the  future  of  his  people. 
While  he  was  a  young  man,  he  had  never  thought 
concerning  the  ultimate  end  of  his  people,  nor  had 
he  counseled  them  about  the  future.  He  had  only 
one  thought  in  mind  and  that  was  his  own  advance¬ 
ment  and  to  become  the  strongest  chief  of  his  tribe. 

But  in  his  old  age,  he  became  less  selfish  and  his  ambition  had 
drifted  from  warfare  and  his  own  popularity  to  the  future  welfare 
of  his  people. 

After  sending  messengers  to  the  different  tribes,  he  held  a 
council  with  his  warriors;  but  the  other  tribes,  knowing  his  ambition 
to  be  supreme,  distrusted  him  and  sent  word  to  him  that  only  under 
certain  conditions  would  they  consent  to  meet  in  a  grand  council. 
They  wished  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  a  central  point  from  which 
each  was  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  compact.  So,  according  to  the 
strength  of  each  tribe  they  were  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived.  The  Mohawks  went  N orth,  the  Onon- 
dagas  East,  the  Oneidas  stayed  in  the  South,  and  the  Senecas  went 
West  and  lived  near  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Cayugas  remained  in 
the  center. 
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The  Senecas  went  West  because  they  were  naturally  migratory 
fighters,  and  when  they  reached  their  destination  they  had  a  great 
battle  with  the  Ottawas.  The  battle  waged  three  days  and,  re¬ 
membering  the  compact,  the  Cayugas  sent  their  warriors  to  their 
help.  This  ended  the  battle  and  ever  since  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas 
have  lived  closer  together  than  any  other  two  tribes  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Confederacy. 

For  their  efforts  in  keeping  the  compact,  the  Senecas  were 
termed  “The  Keepers  of  the  West  Door  of  the  Lodge.” 

Arapaho  Tradition  of  Creation. 

Moses  Friday.  Arapaho. 

MONG  the  traditions  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  is  the  creation  of  the  world.  I  will  try 
to  give  an  account  of  what  has  been  told  by  the 
old  people  of  my  tribe. 

At  one  time  this  earth  of  ours  was  uninhabit¬ 
ed  and  covered  with  water  to  an  unknown  depth. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this  vast  ocean  floated  a  pipe, 
which  served  as  a  sort  of  boat  for  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  had  in  his  possession  a  duck,  beaver  and 
a  turtle,  which  were  his  only  companions.  The  Great  Spirit  knew 
there  was  clay  at  the  bottom  of  this  vast  sea,  whose  depth  was  be¬ 
yond  the  imagination. 

He  asked  the  turtle  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
bring  him  some  clay.  The  turtle  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  at  a 
certain  length  of  time  reappeared  upon  the  surface  without  any 
clay,  for  he  was  unable  to  reach  the  bottom.  The  beaver  was  the 
next  to  go  down  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  only  to  come  up 
to  the  surface  empty  handed  as  the  turtle.  When  the  duck’s  turn 
came  it  stayed  at  the  bottom  longer  than  the  others.  It  appeared 
upon  the  surface  with  a  small  amount  of  clay  in  its  mouth.  The 
Great  Spirit  took  the  clay  and  threw  it  in  different  directions.  A 
vast  area  of  dry  land  was  formed. 

He  next  created  the  sun  and  the  moon  which  gave  light  to  the 
world.  A  man  and  woman  were  next  created,  from  which  all  Indi- 
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ans  are  descended.  He  gave  the  sacred  pipe  to  the  man  and  in¬ 
structed  him  concerning  its  care,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  pipe  is  made  of  wood,  but  it  is  so  hard  and  solid  that 
many  think  it  is  made  of  stone.  It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Arapahos 
to  this  day,  and  they  claim  that  if  the  laws  concerning  its  care  are 
violated,  it  will  bring  a  destructive  flood  to  the  people  on  earth. 
They  consider  themselves  God’s  chosen  people,  and  they  claim 
the  Indians  and  white  people  were  created  separately. 


How  Medicine  Originated  Among  the 

Gherokees. 

Nan  Saunooke,  Cherokee. 

►HERE  are  many  customs  and  traditions  among  the 
Indians  of  our  land.  The  customs  and  traditions 
differ  among  the  various  tribes. 

Once,  in  ages  gone  by,  the  Cherokees  knew 
nothing  of  medicine  nor  the  herbs  used  as  such. 
They  remained  ignorant  of  the  medicinal  quality 
of  plants  until  a  great  Indian  brave  came  and  lived 
among  them.  He  was  unlike  them  in  habits  and  dress.  He  wore 
a  dress  of  stone  which  no  arrow  could  pierce.  He  had  a  finger 
that  was  shaped  like  a  needle,  and  with  this  he  killed  little  children. 

After  years  of  havoc  among  these  people  they  decided  to  kill 
him.  His  wife,  after  hearing  of  their  plans,  told  them  that  those 
who  wished  to  learn  about  medicine  should  be  at  the  place  where 
her  husband  was  to  be  burned.  This  knowledge  made  them  still 
more  anxious  to  capture  and  kill  him.  He  was  caught,  after  a  long 
and  weary  pursuit.  The  whole  tribe  assembled  to  see  him  burned, 
but  only  the  elders  of  the  tribe  were  privileged  to  learn  the  art  of 
healing. 

While  he  was  in  agony  he  chanted  the  words  that  have  since 
been  used  in  healing  any  disease  among  the  Cherokees.  At  the 
same  time  he  told  what  herbs  should  be  used. 

Thus  the  Cherokee  medicine  man  received  his  knowledge  to 
heal.  The  medicine  men  of  my  tribe  are  very  quiet  around  the 
sick.  They  do  not  dance  or  sing,  as  other  medicine  men  do. 

When  healing  a  person,  it  is  customary  for  them  to  rub  their 
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hands  together  and  talk  among  themselves;  and  with  all  respect  to 
the  one  who  bequeathed  this  knowledge,  medicine  men  never  fail 
to  warm  their  hands  over  live  coals  before  using  them. 

This  art  of  healing  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

Many  of  you  in  the  winter  evenings  have  heard  the  sizzing 
sound  of  damp  wood  in  the  fire.  The  Indians  of  my  tribe  tell  their 
children  that  the  sound  is  the  dying  sigh  of  the  originator  of  the 
Cherokee  medicine  man. 
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The  Story  of  The  Bluejay. 

John  Bastian,  Puyallup. 

^VERY  one  who  has  visited  the  Pacific  knows  of  the 
bluejay  and  his  peculiar  characteristics.  Few  per¬ 
sons,  however,  have  heard  the  story  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  experiences  which  the  Indians  say  he  has  passed 
through. 

The  story  dates  back  to  a  time  before  the  flood, 
when  the  bluejay  possessed  a  normal  shaped  head  and  a  wonderful 
intellect.  He  roamed  the  woods  and  fields  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
happy  and  free — king  of  the  realm  of  birds.  He  finally  drifted  into 
wayward  habits,  robbing  the  nests  of  birds  and  stealing  from  the 
fields  of  the  Indian  planters.  Now  all  this  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  for  these  misdemeanors  the  bluejay  was 
destined  to  be  punished. 

The  earth  was  covered  with  water  and  the  very  hills  tottered 
on  their  foundations.  At  last,  the  waters  began  to  subside,  and 
many  of  the  mountain  peaks  lifted  their  summits  above  the  waters. 
All  the  bluejays  had  died  from  hunger  and  exposure  excepting  two, 
and  these  were  passing  between  high  mountains  when  suddenly  two 
mountains  tottered  on  their  foundations  and  the  peaks  closed  to¬ 
gether,  crushing  the  heads  of  the  birds.  The  descendants  of  the 
two  unfortunate  birds  carry  the  effects  of  this  tragic  mishap  in  the 
form  of  flat  heads  which  is  a  result  of  their  punishment.  After 
this  the  bluejay  became  a  raving  maniac  and  the  noisy  bird  we  see 
to-day.  His  noisy  "Ha!  Ha!"  and  various  chattering,  which  some¬ 
times  sound  almost  like  words,  are  only  the  fragments  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  intelligence  that  once  filled  the  long  shattered  mind.  It  is  with 
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a  feeling  of  pity  that  the  Indian  views  the  bluejay,  for  he  loves  the 
b;rds.  The  sad  predicament  of  his  unfortunate  friends  appeals  to 
him,  but  says  he,  "Such  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  blue- 
jay  has  only  received  his  reward  for  the  many  wrongs  which  he  has 
committed." 

itmm - 


Chief  Teedyuscung. 


Robert  Tahamont,  Abenaki. 

-HE  Indian  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  especially  the  early  history. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Teedyuscung,  a  friendly  chief  of 
the  Delaware  Indians,  John  Harris,  the  founder  of 
Harrisburg,  (Pennsylvania)  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  as 
was  the  intention  of  the  unfriendly  Paxtang  Indians. 

John  Harris’  grave  may  be  seen  in  the  River  Park  at  Harrisburg, 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  which  he  was  bound  when  the  Indians  were 
going  to  burn  him. 

Since  Teedyuscung’s  hospitality  did  so  much  toward  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Harrisburg,  a  portrait  has  been  placed  in  the  state  Capitol 
building  in  honor  of  this  benevolent  chief. 

Teedyuscung  was  born  near  Trenton,  about  the  year  1700,  and 
died  in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  in  1763. 


REDEYE,  A  SENECA  INDIAN,  GATHERING  HIS  CROP 


INDIAN  TYPES — AN  ACOMA  MAIDEN 
By  Carpenter,  Field  Museum 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  CAMPUS— ONE  IN  SUMMER,  THE  OTHER  IN  WINTER 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING— STUDENTS  TAINTING  WAGONS  MADE  AT  CARLISLE 


editor’s  Comment 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

HE  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  R.  G.  Valen¬ 
tine,  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  activities  which  are  carried  on  by 
the  government  in  its  efforts  to  win  the 
Indians  to  citizenship,  and  to  sever  the 
ties  which  now  bind  them  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  wards.  The  report  is  short¬ 
er  in  length  than  it  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore,  particularly  in  the  statistical  ex¬ 
hibit  and  tables.  There  have  been 
fewer  of  these  tables  included  this 
year,  and  the  larger  and  more  general 
figures  relating  to  the  Service  have 
been  emphasized.  This  is  not  only  a 
good  step  in  the  line  of  economy,  sav¬ 
ing  quite  an  item  in  the  printing  bill, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  report  very  large¬ 
ly  circulates  among  the  general  public, 
there  is  not  as  much  abstract  matter  to 
wade  through  in  order  to  get  at  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  and  understand  just 
what  is  the  paramount  aim  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice. 


Farming — Emphasis  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  on  farming,  and  rightly  so. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  will 
engage  in  farming  as  a  vocational  ac¬ 
tivity,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that 
practically  all  Indians  own  land.  The 
Indian  Office  has  been  making  earnest 
efforts  in  the  last  year  to  strengthen 
the  practical  work,  not  only  in  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture  to  Indians  in  schools, 
but  in  encouraging  the  older  Indians 
on  the  reservations  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  farm  land,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  modern  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Remarkable  progress  has  result¬ 
ed. 

Speaking  of  this  subject,  the  report 
says: 

The  Indian  Service  realizes  that  instruc¬ 


tion  in  farming  is  an  essential  basic  part  of 
its  present  educational  policy  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  making  use  of  every  possible  resource 
in  order  to  promote  farming  among  the  In¬ 
dians.  Farmers  are  employed  on  the  reser¬ 
vations  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  farm 
according  to  the  most  improved  modern 
methods.  Experimental  farms  have  been 
established  in  different  sections  to  discover 
the  best  crops  for  the  Indians  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  seed, 
and  raise  the  standard  of  the  product.  In¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  is  receiving  new 
emphasis  in  the  schools.  The  Indians  are 
being  encouraged  to  hold  agricultural  fairs 
where  their  stock  and  produce  are  exhibit¬ 
ed.  The  standard  of  Indian  live  stock  is 
being  raised  by  cooperation  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry. 

On  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  male  adult  Indians  are  cul¬ 
tivating  their  farms,  and  there  is  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  acres  under  cultivation,  an  in 
crease  of  about  50  per  cent  over  last  year. 

On  the  Sisseton  Reservation  there  are  220 
families  engaged  in  farming,  an  increase  of 
25  per  cent  over  the  number  farming  last 
year.  There  are  about  17,325  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  best  Indian  farmers  cultivat¬ 
ing  from  80  to  390  acres.  Many  of  their 
farms  are  in  excellent  condition. 

At  the  Winnebago  Agency  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made.  Last  year  the 
Winnebagos  cultivated  only  about  3,000 
acres  of  allotted  land  and  it  was  done  rath¬ 
er  indifferently.  During  the  present  year 
they  have  under  cultivation  more  than  8,000 
acres,  mostly  planted  in  corn,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  fully  as  well  cared  for  as  the 
crop  of  the  average  white  man.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  able-bodied  adults  on  this 
reservation  are  engaged  in  farming. 


Employmetit. —  A  branch  of  the 
Government’s  work  that  has  always 
attracted  much  attention  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  has  been  the  employment 
bureau,  which  is  conducted  by  Super¬ 
visor  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  a  graduate 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  Mr. 
Dagenett  has  seen  the  vital  need  of 
the  Indian  people  in  being  encour¬ 
aged  to  work,  and  in  throwing  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  competition  with 
the  whites  with  whom,  in  the  end,  they 
must  live  on  terms  of  amity  and  good 
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will.  Many  of  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  Carlisle  School  in  its 
history  as  an  educational  institution 
have  been  adopted  in  this  work  with 
the  result  that  thousands  of  able-bodied 
Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  work 
regularly  for  wages,  rather  than  live  a 
useless  life  of  idleness  on  the  Reser¬ 
vation.  One  of  the  most  important 
activities  of  this  department  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  up  of  the  returned  students  and 
graduates  of  the  various  non-reservation 
schools.  Being  a  returned  student, 
himself,  Mr.  Dagenett  realizes  from 
experience  the  pitfalls  which  face  the 
returned  students  from  our  Indian 
Schools.  He  knows  of  their  discour¬ 
agements,  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front  them  and  the  vital  influence  of  a 
little  encouragement,  when  they  have 
left  the  portals  of  an  Indian  School  to 
battle  with  life  on  the  outside.  His 
work  along  this  line  is  bound  to  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  results. 

Concerning  the  work  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  the  report  says: 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
of  the  employment  work  during  the  year 
has  been  the  offer  of  two  large  railway  sys¬ 
tems  to  provide  opportunities  for  school 
boys  who  are  learning  trades  or  who  are 
mechanically  inclined,  and  for  returned 
students  who  have  received  training  in 
trades.  This  cooperation  should  give  great 
impetus  to  industrial  education  among  the 
Indians.  It  will  mean  that  good  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  found  for  hundreds  of  Indian 
boys  and  young  men  at  fair  wages  in  the 
shops  of  these  railroads;  at  the  same  time 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  thorough¬ 
ly  finish  the  learning  of  their  trades  and 
make  themselves  competent,  skilled  work¬ 
men.  From  one  school  alone,  at  its  close 
this  year,  39  boys  with  trades  partly  learned 
were  sent  to  these  shops. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  outing  systems  of 
the  various  reservation  and  non-reservation 
boarding  schools.  Special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  in  communication  with  the  re¬ 
turned  students. 

I  consider  these  developments  to  be  of 
great  significance.  The  systematic  connect¬ 
ing  of  the  industrial  education  of  the  schools 
with  the  real  work  of  the  world  will  mean 
the  dawning  of  a  new  day  in  Indian  educa¬ 


tion,  and,  from  the  human  side,  the  bridg¬ 
ing  over  of  that  critical  period  in  a  boy’s 
life  when  he  leaves  school  and  starts  to 
work  is  a  service  of  far-reaching  importance. 
Sympathetic  direction  during  those  two  or 
three  critical  years  will  mean  the  economic 
and  moral  salvation  of  many  boys  and 
young  men. 

The  Ute  Indians  on  the  Unitah  irrigation 
project  earned  $16,815. 56  last  season.  This 
showed  considerable  progress  among  these 
Indians,  inasmuch  as  during  the  preceding 
year  they  earned  only  about  $2,356.48.**** 
The  total  earnings  of  the  Ute  Indians  on  va- 
ious  projects  this  year  were  $26,476.82. 

The  district  about  Phoenix,  Arizona,  fur¬ 
nishes  employment  for  a  large  number  of 
Indians  in  ditch  and  railroad  construction, 
mining,  and  general  farm  work.****  To¬ 
tal  earnings  for  the  year,  $189,733.84. 

The  number  of  Indians  employed  in  log¬ 
ging  and  milling  operations  on  the  Meno¬ 
minee  Reservation  in  Wisconsin  averaged 
236  per  month  this  year;  their  total  earnings 
amounted  to  70,179.68. 


Health. — With  the  aid  of  a  special 
appropriation  by  Congress,  more  work 
is  being  done  in  guarding  the  health  of 
the  Indians  and  in  teaching  those  who 
are  well  the  principles  which  should 
guide  them  in  protecting  their  health. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  which  the  Government  has  to 
do,  especially  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  influence  the 
Indians  in  other  lines,  only  to  have 
them  die  off  from  tuberculosis  and 
other  death-dealing  diseases.  The 
work  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
is  to  be  especially  commended.  This 
gets  at  the  crux  of  the  problem,  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  homes  on  the  reservations, 
teaching  the  old  Indians  more  sanitary 
methods  of  living,  and  supplying  by 
means  of  additional  hospitals,  camps, 
nurses  and  physicians,  the  necessary 
medical  attention  which  is  needed. 
The  educational  combat  which  it  is 
aimed  to  carry  on  is  also  of  interest, 
because  it  approaches  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  prevention. 

Speaking  of  health,  the  Commission¬ 
er  says: 

Increased  attention  is  being  given  to  sani- 
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tary  inspection.  It  is  planned,  wherever 
possible,  to  have  a  house-to-house  inspec¬ 
tion  by  a  physician  of  all  Indian  homes  on 
a  reservation.  This  will  make  it  possible 
not  only  to  accurately  learn  the  extent  of 
disease  and  provide  for  proper  treatment, 
but  it  will  also  make  it  possible  for  instruc¬ 
tions  to  be  given  the  Indians  as  to  how  they 
may  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
their  homes,  and  thereby  prevent  disease  in 
future.  A  beginning  in  this  work  was  made 
last  year  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
where  the  need  was  pressing.  Two  special 
physicians  were  authorized  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  activities 
of  the  Indian  Office  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  its  crusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  concerning  which  the  re¬ 
port  says: 

During  the  year  1,657  new  cases  were 
placed  on  the  dockets,  1,657  arrests  were 
made,  747  indictments  secured,  and  1,055 
convictions  obtained.  Cases  against  280 
persons  were  dismissed  and  23  persons  were 
acquitted. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  this 
work  is  the  increasing  cooperation  of  the 
state  officials  in  protecting  the  Indians  from 
the  influence  of  liquor. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  a  few  cases  that 
the  Indians  themselves  have  circulated  pe¬ 
titions  addressed  to  the  home  city  or  town 
councils  asking  that  saloon  licenses  be  re¬ 
voked  and  the  places  closed. 


Schools. — The  Indian  problem  is  an 
educational  problem.  Winning  the 
Indians  to  civilization  depends  on 
teaching  them  industry,  morality,  clean 
living,  right  thinking  and  patriotism. 
Work  of  this  character,  whether  in  the 
school  or  on  the  reservation,  is  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Through  the  earnest 
men  and  women  who  are  now  man¬ 
ning  the  various  schools,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  workers  on  the  reservation, 
much  progress  in  winning  the  Indians 
to  civilization  and  citizenship  is  being 
made.  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
needs  of  the  Service  along  this  line 
with  great  liberality,  and,  undoubtedly, 
will  continue  its  aid,  basing  its  action 
on  public  opinion,  and  helping  as  long 
as  the  Indians  need  it. 


Speaking  of  education  in  its  various 
phases,  the  report  says: 

Out  of  a  school  population  of  about  40,- 
000  (this  does  not  include  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes),  there  are  in  school  29,185,  leaving 
out  of  school  10,815.  Including  public 
schools  within  reach  of  Indian  children, 
there  are  accommodations  for  6,344  being 
unused,  thus  leaving  4,471  for  whom  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  school  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

During  the  last  year  about  3,000  Indian 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
a  remarkable  increase  over  previous  years, 
most  noted  in  California  and  Oklahoma. 

Sympathetic  guidance  for  the  boys  and 
girls  at  this  critical  time  is  greatly  needed. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  re¬ 
port  of  the  way  in  which  the  cooperation  of 
some  of  the  railroads  with  the  employment 
bureau  may  help  in  this  work.  I  am  try¬ 
ing,  however,  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
the  responsibility  of  following  up  the  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  leave  school  will  rest  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  schools.  The  es¬ 
sential  features  of  the  plan  are  that  the 
pupil,  when  he  leaves  the  reservation,  shall 
carry  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  non-reservation  school, 
acquainting  the  latter  with  the  essential 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and  indicating 
to  him  the  conditions  on  the  reservation  to 
which  he  will  return.  The  non- reservation 
superintendent  will  then  have  some  guidance 
in  providing  for  that  pupil  the  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  that  will  best  fit  him  for  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  home.  When  a  pupil  leaves 
school  he  will  carry  a  letter  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  reservation  to  which  he  re¬ 
turns,  with  directions  that  it  be  presented 
immediately  upon  his  arrival.  This  will 
give  the  home  superintendent  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  gather  from  the  pupil  an 
idea  of  his  plans  and  prospects  and  to  give 
the  pupil  wholesome  advice.  It  will  open 
the  way  for  him  to  keep  a  fatherly  eye  on 
the  boy  until  he  gets  well  on  his  feet. 

The  nomadic  habits  of  the  Navajo  In¬ 
dians  make  educational  facilities  for  these 
people  at  the  present  time  largely  a  question 
of  boarding  schools.  Superintendents  of  the 
various  Navajo  reservations,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  report  very  few  available  day  school 
sites.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
principal  industry  among  the  Navajos  is 
sheep  raising.  The  range  of  the  desert  is 
such  that  in  order  to  gain  subsistence  for 
their  sheep  a  large  grazing  territory  must  be 
covered  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  furnish  educational  facilities 
for  a  number  of  Navajo  children  in  any 
school  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
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build  a  few  more  boarding  school  plants, 
with  a  capacity  of  from  150  to  200  pupils. 
A  careful  study  of  this  situation  is  now  be¬ 
ing  made. 


Co7istruction. — Of  interest  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  real  needs  of  the 
Indians  and  the  best  way  to  reach  them, 
is  the  work  of  the  construction  section; 
one  of  its  important  activities  being 
the  furnishing  of  model  plans  suitable 
for  the  use  of  Indians  who  wish  to 
erect  simple  dwellings,  barns,  etc. 

The  work  in  forestry  and  irrigation 
has  been  pushed  both  with  a  view  of 
utilizing  the  splendid  resources  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Indians,  and  with  a  keen  eye 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians’ 
property. 

India?i  Property. — One  of  the  most 
significant  statements  in  the  report  is 
the  following: 

The  Government  no  longer  looks  upon 
its  duty  to  the  Indians  as  merely  involving 
an  honest  accounting  for  its  trusteeship  of 
Indian  lands  and  funds.  It  considers  the 
trusteeship  of  this  property  as  the  means  of 
bringing  the  Indian  to  a  position  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence  where  he  may  be 
able  to  accept  the  opportunities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

In  all  questions  relating  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  properties,  the  problem 
of  the  Indian  Office  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  is  to  find  that  method  or 
combination  of  methods  which  is  not  only 
transparently  just  and  honorable,  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  educative  and  capable  of 
inspiring  the  Indian  to  greater  personal  ef¬ 
fort. 

This  report  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
widely  read.  It  aids  in  clearing  up  for 
those  who  have  not  the  time  to  dig 


them  out  the  main  facts  of  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  also  helps  in  gaining 
a  clearer  view  of  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  aims  to  do,  of  the  status  of  the 
Indian,  of  his  relation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  principles  which  must 
guide  us  in  our  hopes  for  the  ruuue. 

PRESIDENT  GRANVILLE 
AT  CARLISLE. 

HE  school  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  Sunday,  January  8th, 
of  listening  to  a  very  instructive 
and  helpful  address  by  Dr.  William 
Anthony  Granville,  Ph.  D.,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  He  spoke  to  the  students  in  the 
auditorium  and  there  was  special  music. 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  his  pleasant  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Indians  at  his  frontier 
home,  when  as  a  child  he  lived  in 
Minnesota.  He  praised  the  Indian 
character  and  friendliness. 

Choosing  for  his  subject  ‘  Tuck,” 
he  showed  that  this  fortune,  came  to 
the  man  who  deserved  it;  that  work, 
daily  and  constant,  and  grasping  one’s 
opportunities  lead  up  to  the  good 
things,  and  that  that  man  or  woman 
would  win  and  have  luck  who  day  by 
day  performed  the  duties  that  fall  to 
each.  “Do  your  duty,”  he  said, 
“wherever  you  are  and  in  whatever 
work  you  may  be  engaged,  and  luck 
will  be  yours.” 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  Presi¬ 
dent  Granville  at  Carlisle,  and  feel 
confident  that  it  will  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two 
institutions. 


Cx^tu&ents  anil  <@rabuate$ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Denny,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  were  in  the  city  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Laura 
Pedrick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Carlisle  Indian  school 
and  are  graduates  from  that  institution. 
Their  mission  is  to  visit  old  graduates 
and  see  what  they  are  doing  and  how 
near  they  follow  the  instructions  given 
them  in  the  school.  Mrs.  Pedrick  is 
one  of  the  first  graduates  from  the  Car¬ 
lisle  school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny 
have  been  all  through  the  northern 
states  visiting  the  homes  of  the  Indian 
graduates.  Their  report  is  very  pleas¬ 
ing  as  they  find  that  while  they  often 
pick  up  the  shawl  and  blanket,  they 
are  good  housekeepers,  good  cooks  and 
have  many  of  the  lessons  taught  them 
in  the  school,  and  are  making  good  use 
of  them.  Mrs.  Pedrick  aided  them  in 
locating  the  old  students  and  showing 
them  the  difference  in  the  Indians  who 
have  never  attended  school  and  the 
ones  who  have  graduated.  On  account 
of  the  good  that  the  school  has  done  the 
Indian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denny  havefound 
their  trip  very  pleasant  and  interesting. 
— Anadarko,  Okla.,  Daily  Tribune, 
October  7,  1910. 

Dr.  Josiah  Powlas,  an  Oneida  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Class  1891,  after 
leaving  Carlisle  worked  his  way 
through  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Col¬ 
lege.  He  married  before  he  finished 
his  course  but  continued  his  studies 
and  received  his  diploma.  He  has 
been  practising  his  profession  ever  since, 
mostly  among  his  own  people,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  Agency  Physician 
and  in  charge  of  the  Mission  Hospital 
at  Oneida.  Aside  from  his  influence 
as  a  physician,  he  is  a  man  respected 
and  honored  among  his  people,  having 
only  lately  been  elected  chairman  in 
his  township.  Dr.  Powlas  married 
Electa  Schenandore,  a  Carlisle  girl. 
They  live  with  their  two  lovely 


daughters,  aged  thirteen  and  nine  years, 
in  the  Missaon  Hospital.  Mrs.  Pow¬ 
las  is  a  splendid  housekeeper,  as  are 
most  Carlisle  girls  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  Outing.  That  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Powlas  are  ideal  parents,  is 
shown  by  the  behavior  and  deport¬ 
ment  of  their  little  girls. 

Mrs.  Mary  Miller  Dodge,  a  Chip¬ 
pewa,  is  teacher  at  Otoe,  Oklahoma. 
She  says  in  a  letter  received  some¬ 
time  ago,  All  of  our  family  who 
went  to  Carlisle  surely  appreciate 
everything  we  learned  there.  I  hope 
Carlisle  will  never  be  abolished,  as  it 
is  situated  among  the  best  people — the 
Quakers — and  we  Indian  girls  who 
were  fortunate  in  getting  summer 
homes  with  them,  have  seen  what  a 
perfect  home  ought  to  be.  They  are 
systematic  housekeepers,  economical, 
and  only  love  and  kindness  exists  in 
their  homes.  The  lessons  I  have 
learned  from  them  will  stay  with  me 
as  long  as  I  live.”  Mrs.  Dodge  has 
been  in  the  Indian  Service  as  teacher 
for  eleven  years.  Reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  she  is  very  successful  in 
her  chosen  profession. 

Baseball  lovers  in  Carlisle  have 
watchedwith  interest  the  careerof  Chas. 
Albert  Bender,  the  Indian  pitcher  of  the 
Athletics,  who  first  won  fame  while  a 
student  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  school. 
On  Monday  he  won  the  greatest  victory 
in  his  career  when  his  pitching  secured 
a  victory  for  his  team  in  the  champion¬ 
ship  series  with  Chicago.  We  believe 
we  are  correct  in  saying  that  Bender’s 
success  may  be  attributed  to  hard  work 
and  correct  habits  of  life,  both  of  which 
are  all  too  often  not  found  among  pro¬ 
fessional  ballplayers.  In  this,  his  career 
is  a  lesson  not  only  to  members  of  his 
own  race  but  to  all  who  hope  to  be 
stars  in  the  world  of  sports. — Carlisle 
Evening  Sentinel '  October  19. 
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Wilson  Charles,  Class  1905,  and  an 
Oneida  from  Wisconsin,  is  now  located 
at  West  Depere,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
is  employed  in  a  blacksmith  shop, 
doing  all  the  wood  work.  His  em¬ 
ployer  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Mr.  Charles’  ability.  Wilson  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Knudsen,  also  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Carlisle,  Class  1903.  They 
live  in  a  rented  house  in  the  town  of 
West  Depere  where  his  wife  keeps 
house  for  the  family  which  consists  of 
herself  and  husband,  and  a  little  boy 
and  a  girl.  Mrs.  Charles  is  also  a  fine 
dressmaker  and  gives  much  of  her  time 
to  that  work.  Since  leaving  Carlisle, 
Mr.  Charles  has  been  employed  as 
assistant  disciplinarian  at  Haskell  In¬ 
stitute. 

Many  girl  graduates  of  the  Indian 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  are  competing 
successfuly  with  their  white  sisters  in 
various  pursuits.  Miss  Stella  Bear  is 
a  popular  field  matron  in  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Alice  Heater,  a  Digger  Indian, 
Class  of  1905,  who  afterwards  gradua¬ 
ted  from  the  Jefferson  hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Oregon,  where  she  is  follow¬ 
ing  her  profession  in  nursing.  Miss 
Katharine  Dyakanoff,  a  Carlisle  grad¬ 
uate,  who  later  graduated  at  one  of 
the  state  normal  schools,  is  a  teacher 
in  one  of  the  native  schools  at  Sitka, 
Alaska. — New  York  Evening  Mail \ 
November  5th. 

Samuel  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  known  as 
“Guy  Brown”  while  a  student  here, 
is  living  in  a  good  7-room  house  at 
Brown  Valley,  Minnesota.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  employed  as  clerk  in  one  of 
the  leading  general  merchandise 
stores  in  his  town.  Mr.  Brown  mar¬ 
ried  a  white  girl  and  has  a  nice  little 
family  of  three  girls.  Since  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  Carlisle  in  1901,  Mr. 
Brown  has  held  several  positions 
of  responsibility.  He  was  assistant 
disciplinarian  at  this  school  for  two 


years  and  disciplinarian  at  the  Morri* 
school,  Minnesota,  for  a  time. 

Manuel  Powlas,  an  ex-student,  is 
located  at  West  Depere,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  is  farming  his  allotment. 
He  married  Lydia  Wheelock,  Class 
1904,  and  they  live  with  their  two 
little  boys  in  a  comfortable  home  on 
the  farm.  Mr.  Powlas  owns  a  hay 
presser,  and  during  a  good  hay  season 
makes  good  money  putting  up  hay 
and  straw  for  his  neighbors.  Mr. 
Powlas  left  the  school  in  his  Junior 
year  to  join  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines  and  served  his 
term  before  returning  home. 

Dinah  Beck,  a  Cherokee  and  an  ex¬ 
student,  is  married  to  Clarence  Asay 
of  Vincentown,  N.  J.,  and  is  living 
very  happily  with  her  family  at  that 
place.  Her  husband  is  a  blacksmith 
and  is  in  business  for  himself.  They 
live  in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
house,  which  they  rent.  Mrs.  Asay, 
like  several  others  of  our  Cherokee 
girls,  instead  of  remaining  at  her  home 
in  the  South,  returned  to  our  outing 
district  after  her  term  at  Carlisle  had 
expired  and  worked  for  different  fam¬ 
ilies. 

The  first  word  we  have  had  from 
Susie  Yupe,  a  Shoshone,  Class  1900, 
comes  to  us  through  Mrs.  LeSieur, 
another  graduate.  She  says  that  after 
leaving  Carlisle,  Miss  Yupe  taught 
one  year  at  the  Fort  Hall,  Idaho, 
school  but  was  compelled  to  give  up 
her  work  to  go  to  her  home  to  take 
care  of  a  sick  relative.  She  is  quite 
a  gardener  but  is  much  handicapped 
in  her  work  by  sick  relatives.  She  is 
loyal  to  Carlisle  always  and  is  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  this  school  has  done  for 
her. 

Henrietta  Crowe,  a  Cherokee  and 
an  ex-student,  married  a  white  man 
by  the  name  of  Robert  Batson  and 
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now  makes  her  home  in  West  Chester, 
Pa.  They  rent  a  nice  house  con¬ 
taining  five  rooms  and  live  very  com¬ 
fortably  and  happily.  She  says,  “My 
husband  works  all  the  time  and  makes 
an  honest  living  for  his  family.” 
Last  summer  Mrs.  Batson  was  one  of 
our  outing  patrons,  having  in  her  em¬ 
ploy  one  of  our  girls. 

Freeman  Johnson,  Class  1907,  is 
now  located  at  No.  7  Pleasant  Street. 
Rochester,  New  York.  He  writes, 

‘  I  have  been  living  in  Rochester  for 
a  year  working  in  a  wholesale  clothing 
house.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the 
education  I  received  at  Carlisle  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  my  coming  to 
this  city.  I  am  thankful  for  what  the 
school  has  done  for  me,  and  in  return 
I  will  always  try  to  uphold  the  good 
name  of  the  school  by  my  loyalty  to  it.” 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Bender,  ex-Carlisler 
and  champion  baseball  pitcher  of  the 
world,  was  seen  at  the  Pennsylvania 
game  Saturday.  Cheer  after  cheer 
was  given  for  him  by  his  friends  from 
Carlisle  and  by  the  vast  crowd  of 
spectators.  Mr.  Bender  looked  to  be 
in  fine  condition;  he  did  not  show  any 
signsof  the  strenuous  life  he  lead  during 
the  weeks  which  decided  the  baseball 
championship  of  the  world — Arrow. 

Brigman  Cornelius,  Class  1897,  is 
making  a  splendid  record  among  his 
people,  the  Oneidas.  He  farms  his 
allotment,  but  aside  from  this  holds  a 
very  responsible  position  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  as  Interpreter.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  Hampton  student  and  they  live 
comfortably  in  a  good  home  on  their 
farm.  Mr.  Cornelius  is  highly  re¬ 
spected  among  his  people,  as  he  is  a 
man  of  exemplary  habits. 

Amanda  Brown,  after  leaving  Car¬ 
lisle,  went  to  the  Haskell  Institute 
completing  both  the  Business  and 
Domestic  Science  courses  there.  She 


is  now  employed  at  the  Omaha  Agen¬ 
cy  as  stenographer  and  typewriter  at 
a  salary  of  $720  per  annum.  She  likes 
her  work  and  enjoys  being  at  the 
agency,  and  is  doing  splendidly. 

George  Quinn,  a  Sisseton  Sioux 
who  was  a  pupil  at  this  school  when 
he  was  a  very  young  boy,  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  near  Peever,  South  Dakota, 
farming  his  allotment.  He  says  he  is 
getting  along  all  right  and  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  looks  well  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  He  expects  to  visit  Carlisle  in 
the  near  future. 

Martin  Archiquette,  an  Oneida  In¬ 
dian  from  Wisconsin,  who  graduated 
in  1891,  is  now  employed  as  disciplina¬ 
rian  and  bandmaster  in  the  Indian 
school  at  Fort  Simcoe,  Washington. 
Mr.  Archiquette  has  been  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  for  fourteen  years  as  teacher,  band 
instructor  and  disciplinarian. 

W e  have  j  ust  heard  from  far-off  Alas¬ 
ka  through  the  “Thlinglet,"  a  news¬ 
paper  published  at  Sitka,  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archie  Dundas  are  now  living  at 
Metlakahtla,  where  Mr.  Dundas  is 
employed  as  a  carpenter.  Mr.  Dun¬ 
das  is  a  graduate  and  Mrs.  Dundas 
an  ex-student  of  Carlisle. 

Charlotte  Geisdorff,  Class  1903, 
after  graduating  here  worked  her  way 
through  the  Bloomsburg  Normal 
School.  She  was  graduated  there  in 
1908  and  after  taking  the  Civil  Service 
examination  for  teacher,  entered  the 
Service  that  fall.  She  is  now  teacher 
at  Pryor,  Montana. 

Dr.  O.  DeForest  Davis,  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  and  a  graduate  of  Class  1903,  is 
'ocated  at  404  Donaldson  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  is  engag¬ 
ed  in  his  profession  of  dentistry.  He 
is  doing  well.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
dental  department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 
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A  friend  writing  from  Minnewaukau, 
North  Dakota,  informs  us  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  at  that  place  of  Alphonsus  Mc¬ 
Kay,  a  former  student  of  Carlisle,  to  a 
white  girl  who  is  also  a  resident  of  Min¬ 
newaukau.  Alphonsus  is  filling  a  po¬ 
sition  as  a  clerk  in  a  large  store  and  is 
doing  well. 

Joseph  Hamilton,  an  Omaha,  of 
Walthill,  Nebr.,  is  engaged  in  farming; 
owns  a  two-story  stone  house  containing 
eleven  rooms,  a  barn,  500  acres  of 
farm  land  on  which  they  will  thrash  75 
acres  of  barley,  and  from  which  they 
will  gather  in  corn  from  175  acres. 

Archie  Libby,  Class  1907,  at  one 
time  a  famous  football  player,  has  late¬ 
ly  bought  himself  some  property  at 
White  Earth,  Minnesota,  and  put  up  a 
home.  Last  year  he  worked  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Mr.  Libby  is  married  and 
has  a  little  girl  about  two  years  old. 

In  a  letter  from  Crow  Agency  we 
learn  of  the  marriage  of  Clara  Spotted 
Horse,  a  Crow  Indian,  to  Robert  Yel¬ 
low  Tail.  Robert  is  spoken  of  as  a 
progressive  young  man,  an  ex-student 
of  the  Riverside  School.  We  wish 
them  happiness. 

Clarence  Faulkner,  a  Shoshoni  In¬ 
dian,  who  since  graduating  from  Car¬ 
lisle  has  been  in  New  York  City  work¬ 
ing  in  a  machine  shop,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Idaho  last  summer  and  is  now 
farming  his  allotment. 

Chauncey  W.  Doxtator,  an  Oneida, 
is  dairyman  at  Tomah,  Wis.  He  has 
also  held  the  position  as  Industrial 
teacher  at  Lac  Du  Flambeau,  Wis., 
and  owns  150  acres  of  land  in  South 
Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

We  have  received  an  announcement 
of  the  marriage  of  Willard  N.  Gans- 
worth  of  the  Class  of  1901,  aTuscaro- 
ra  Indian,  and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Patter¬ 


son.  an  Indian  graduate  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Schools. 

From  a  reliable  source  we  learn  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wolfe,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Carlisle,  are  doing  well  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  cosy  home  in  Cherokee,  N. 
C.,  where  George  is  employed  as  a 
carpenter. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Fritz 
Hendricks,  who  left  Carlisle  over  a 
month  ago  to  accept  a  position  as 
assistant  disciplinarian  at  Chilocco,  that 
he  is  highly  pleased  with  his  position. 

Purcell  Powlas  is  another  Oneida 
boy  who  has  made  a  good  record.  He 
has  worked  in  Chicago  most  of  the 
time  since  he  has  left  school.  His 
occupation  is  driving  automobiles. 

Henry  Standing  Bear,  a  Sioux  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Class  ’91,  has  been  employed  as 
shipping  clerk  by  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

An  interesting  letter  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  James  Compton,  an  ex-student 
who  is  living  on  a  farm  at  Ross  Fork, 
Idaho.  He  reports  a  good  crop  with 
plenty  of  work. 

Claudia  McDonald,  a  Chippewa 
Indian  and  a  member  of  the  Class  ’08, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
clerk,  with  a  very  good  salary,  at  Si- 
Ietz,  Oregon. 

John  Wahbnum,  a  Potawatomi, 
wrtes  us  from  Mayetta,  Kansas,  that  he 
has  been  farming  his  land  on  the  res¬ 
ervation  since  he  left  the  school. 

Walter  Saracino  writes  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  along  well  with  his  trade  of  car¬ 
pentering,  in  Williamstown,  Pa. 

Jonas  Jackson,  Class  ’05,  writes 
from  Seattle,  Washington,  that  he  is 
working  in  a  printing  office. 
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Carlisle  ffnfrton  Industrial  grftool 

iW.  Jfrietmtan,  Superintendent 


LOCATION  ^nd'an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 

Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


HISTORY  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid- 

'  ed  for  by  an  Act  ofthe  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
Ihe  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PRESENT  ^he  present  plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 
PLANT.  PUS’  to2etber  with  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

ACADEMIC  The  academic  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 
D  .  „  including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 

Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADES.  Instructi°n  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 

OUTING  The  ^ut,.ng  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
SYSTEM.  tfnded  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PURPOSE.  Jhe  alm,  °f  the  Carlisle  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 
homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty . 

Total  number  of  different  students  enrolled  to  date  this  year 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 

Total  Number  of  Graduates . 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduateZZZ . 


75 

1192 

4693 

583 

4110 


RESULTS.  These  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
n  Z  ,  occuPy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.  in 

Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen 
teachers  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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HANDICRAFT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  usually  have  a  liking  for 
his  Arts  and  Crafts— desire 
something  which  has  been  made 
by  these  people.  §  There  are  a 
great  many  places  to  get  what 
you  may  wish  in  this  line,  but  the  place  to 
buy,  if  you  wish  Genuine  Indian  Handicraft,  is 
where  You  Absolutely  Know  you  are  going  to 
get  what  you  bargain  for.  fiWe  have  a  fine 
line  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  Baskets,  Bead  Work, 
Navaho  Art  Squares,  Looms,  and  other  things 
made  by  Indian  Men  and  Women,  which  we 
handle  more  to  help  the  Old  Indians  than  for 
any  other  reason.  4  Our  prices  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  anything  we  sell,  tl  Communicate 
with  us  if  we  may  serve  you  in  any  further  way 
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|ARLISLE  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  way;  we  hope  to  make  her 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  finest 
Indian  Rug  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  It  is  something  new; 
nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  They  are  woven 
here  at  the  school  by  students.  They  are  not 
like  a  Navaho  and  are  as  well  made  and  as 
durable  as  an  Oriental,  which  they  resemble. 
Colors  and  combinations  are  varied;  absolutely 
fast  colors.  They  must  be  examined  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Price  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  weave;  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a 
fine  Navaho.  Cl  We  also  make  a  cheaper  Rug, 
one  suitable  for  the  Bath  Room,  a  washable, 
reversible  Rag  Rug;  colors,  blue  and  white. 
Nice  sizes,  at  prices  from  Two  Dollars  to  Six 
9  If  you  are  interested  Write  Us  Your  Wishes 
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?  OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
of  this  inimitable  production  of 
the  Navaho  squaw;  finest  weave, 
the  cleanest  wool,  the  most  artistic  color  com¬ 
binations,  the  most  symbolic  patterns,  and 
never  a  blanket  made  up  with  Cotton  Warp, 
flit  takes  much  special  attention  and  careful 
inspection  to  assemble  a  line  of  these  goods 
like  ours,  but  we  do  not  care  to  encourage 
these  Indians  to  make  anything  but  the  best 
handicraft.  flWe  have  these  goods  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns  and  combinations — the  grey 
and  black,  the  white,  grey  and  black,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  colors,  bright  red  and 
Indian  red.  flWe  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices 
or  to  give  any  other  information,  fl  Address 
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The  Rosebud  Day  Schools: 

By  A.  W.  Leech. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Red  Man  is  a  friend  of  the  day  school.  It 
must  be  patent  to  every  impartial  observer  who  has  gone  into  conditions 
on  the  reservation  carefully  that  the  Indian  day  school  is,  when  conve¬ 
niently  located,  properly  conducted  and  adequately  supported ,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  government' s  agencies  in  winning  the  Indians  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  When  a  day  school  gives  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  aud  supplements  this  with  common-sense  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture ,  with  possibly  a  little  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools,  no  one  can  accuse  it  of  not  being  adapted  to  the  Indians'  needs . 
The  editor  has  seen  these  schools  in  operation  and  has  studied  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  good  ones  are  a  mighty  influence  for 
good.  These  schools  need  more  of  the  materials  with  which  to  work. 
Some  are  hard-put  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  scant  materials  at 
hand.  The  writer  saw  a  day  school  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation  in 
Arizona  recently  which  was  handicapped  at  every  turn  because  of  poor 
and  insufficient  equipment.  More  money  could  well  be  spent  onthe  res¬ 
ervation— for  day  schools ,  for  health,  for  agriculture  and  industry,  for 
moral  uplift,  for  civilization.  Lend  most  support  where  most  support  is 
needed.  The  Red  Man  welcomes  this  article  by  Mr.  Leech.  “Indian 
civilization"  is  our  slogan ; — we  are  for  everything  that  is  for  the  good  of 
the  Indian. 


^HERE  are  20  day  schools  located  on  this  reservation 
at  distances  varying  from  nine  to  110  miles  from 
the  agency.  Twelve  are  25  miles  or  farther.  At 
all  of  these  schools  except  the  one  at  the  agency, 
the  employees  consist  of  a  teacher  and  house¬ 
keeper,  generally  man  and  wife,  who  occupy  a  cot¬ 
tage  built  in  most  instances  in  connection  with  the 
school  building.  Here  the  employees  live  for  at  least  eleven  months 
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in  the  year,  only  taking  their  30  days  annual  leave,  and  many  of  them 
seldom  taking  that.  At  these  schools  model  homes  are  maintained 
for  the  Indians  of  the  camps  in  which  they  are  located. 

Formerly  all  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  were  congregated  in 
camps,  the  nucleus  of  each  was  the  day  school,  and  to  which  they 
all  came,  old  and  young,  with  their  ills  and  afflictions,  both  mental 
and  physical,  as  well  as  with  all  their  domestic  and  neighborhood 
troubles,  (and  the  white  people  have  no  monopoly  on  these),  and 
many  a  time  a  teacher  hears  things  as  racy  as  some  of  those  brought 
out  in  the  divorce  case  held  in  whispers  by  the  justices  of  some  of 
our  larger  cities. 

The  teacher  in  a  day  school  requires  tact  and  patience.  He  is 
generally  a  white  man  against  whom  and  his  ways  more  or  less  re¬ 
sentment  is  felt,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Indians  rec¬ 
ognize  their  helplessness,  and  being  naturally  a  proud  people,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  they  should  not  lovingly  embrace  the  white  man  and 
his  ways;  especially  when  these  ways  are  the  antithesis  of  their  own, 
and  all  the  cherished  memories  of  the  past. 

I  am  pleased  to  state,  however,  that  in  the  ten  years  I  have  been 
associated  with  the  schools,  but  very  few  of  the  day  school  teachers 
on  this  reservation  have  failed  to  make  good,  and  generally  the  In¬ 
dians  have  learned  to  trust  them  as  their  friends. 

At  each  of  these  schools  a  tract  of  land  varying  from  40  to  160 
acres  has  been  set  aside  for  school  purposes.  Fourteen  of  these 
tracts  are  regularly  reserved  for  the  schools,  the  other  six  are  on 
Indian  allotments.  These  tracts  afford  building  sites  for  some  of 
the  older  Indians  who  are  not  able  to  move  out  onto  their  allotments, 
and  who  generally  take  care  of  their  grandchildren  whose  parents 
live  too  far  away  to  keep  their  children  at  home  and  send  them  to 
school. 

The  teacher  keeps  a  team,  a  cow  or  two,  and  poultry,  all  his  own 
property,  the  care  of  which  affords  an  excellent  training  for  the  pupils 
and  has  had  much  to  do  towards  encouraging  the  care  of  these  things 
at  the  Indian  homes.  A  few  years  ago  the  building  of  stables,  put- 
tmg  up  of  hay,  the  milking  of  cows  and  the  keeping  of  poultry  was 
scarcely  thought  of  by  the  Indians;  now  they  all  have  some  kind  of 
stables,  a  good  quantity  of  hay  is  put  up  each  fall,  chickens  are  found 
in  every  camp  and  quite  a  number  of  cows  are  being  milked,  and 
butter  made  in  many  instances. 
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In  my  opinion  the  keeping  of  these  things  is  doing  very  much 
toward  bringing  about  the  desired  result,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  the  permanent  home,  where  property  will  not  be  considered  an 
encumbrance  and  a  hindrance,  as  formerly. 

The  teacher  uses  his  own  team  to  plow  and  cultivate  the  garden 
and  do  such  hauling  as  is  necessary  about  the  place. 

At  nearly  all  the  day  schools  splendid  gardens  are  raised. 
These  serve  two  purposes:  first,  to  give  the  boys  a  thorough  train¬ 
ing  in  such  work,  and  second,  to  furnish  vegetables  for  the  pupils’ 
noon-day  lunch. 

All  the  work  on  these  gardens  is  done  systematically,  and  with 
the  view  of  training  the  pupil.  The  different  steps  are  thoroughly 
analyzed  and  discussed;  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  germi¬ 
nation,  cultivation  and  harvesting  are  all  given  careful  attention,  and 
many  of  the  older  Indians  of  the  camps  visit  the  schools  to  see  how 
the  work  is  done. 

A  number  of  the  teachers  prepare  hothouses  in  early  spring 
where  early  vegetables  are  forced  and  plants  are  started. 

Schoolroom  work  was  suspended  for  two  weeks  during  the 
first  half  of  last  May  and  the  teachers  were  directed  to  devote  this 
time  to  the  supervision  of  the  planting  of  Indian  gardens  of  their 
respective  camps.  Their  reports  showed  that  during  this  period 
382  gardens  aggregating  1932  acres  were  planted  under  this  super¬ 
vision;  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  any  previous  year. 

Attached  to  all  the  school  plants  is  a  shop,  where  common  tools 
are  furnished  and  nearly  all  the  work  necessary  in  keeping  up  the 
school  plant,  is  done.  The  boys  are  taught  rude  carpentry  and 
general  repair  work,  such  as  mending  harness,  implements,  tools, 
and  furniture,  as  many  of  the  older  Indians  bring  these  things  to 
the  schools  to  be  repaired.  The  building  and  repair  of  fences  and 
walks,  painting  and  repair  of  buildings  are  also  a  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  work.  In  fact,  just  such  work  as  will  fit  them  to  take  care 
of  their  homes. 

The  girls  are  under  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  who  is  the 
same  as  a  mother  to  them  and  who  is  generally  given  the  same  con¬ 
fidence.  I  have  heard  girls  say  often  that  they  had  two  mothers, 
one  at  home  and  one  at  school.  They  are  taught  to  cook  and  sew, 
make  beds,  keep  the  rooms  tidy  and  clean,  scrub,  and  do  the  laundry 
work  of  the  school;  in  fact,  to  make  general  housekeepers.  I 
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have  seen  as  nice  bread,  pies  and  cakes  baked  by  some  of  these  In¬ 
dian  day  school  girls  as  one  will  find  anywhere,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  these  Indians  is  as  much 
due  to  the  improvement  in  their  cooking  as  anything  else.  They 
all  admit  that  they  like  “white”  cooking  better  than  “Indian.” 

A  noon-day  lunch  is  served  at  all  of  these  day  schools,  prepared 
by  the  school  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  housekeeper,  from 
provisions  furnished  and  vegetables  raised  at  the  schools.  Some  of 
these  lunches,  or  dinners,  are  excellent  and  show  considerable 
skill.  Not  long  ago  the  syrup  furnished  was  not  very  palatable 
and  was  not  much  used,  but  a  supply  of  ginger  was  obtained,  and 
that  syrup  went  up  in  ginger  bread  in  a  hurry,  and  now  a  fiercer 
appetite  has  been  created  for  ginger  bread  than  that  of  some  of  the 
tribes  for  fire  water. 

Material  for  dresses,  aprons,  skirts,  and  waists  is  furnished  and 
all  these  are  made  in  sewing  rooms  at  the  schools,  by  the  girls  under 
the  supervision  of  the  housekeepers.  These  garments  are  well 
made.  The  average  16-year-old  Indian  girl  of  our  day  schools  can 
beat  her  white  cousins  sewing.  The  above  named  garments  together 
with  towels,  curtains,  table  covers,  etc.,  aggregated  nearly  2000  pieces 
manufactured  in  the  sewing  rooms  of  these  schools  during  the  past 
year,  in  addition  to  the  patching,  darning,  etc. 

Besides  the  school  garments  made,  many  of  the  Indian  women 
of  the  camps  come  to  the  schools,  where  the  housekeepers  assist 
them  in  cutting  and  fitting,  and  where  they  sew  on  the  school 
machines,  while  nearly  all  of  the  girls  bring  the  dresses  they  buy  to 
school  to  make. 

The  housekeepers  do  considerable  camp  work  also;  visiting  the 
sick,  administering  simple  remedies  and  directing  the  women  to 
keep  their  houses  cleaner  and  more  sanitary.  When  all  these  duties 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  duties  of 
the  housekeeper  are  not  light  by  any  means,  and  where  they  are 
conscientious  in  their  work  as  they  invariably  are,  their  influence  on 
the  future  homes  of  these  people  can  not  be  measured  at  the  present 
time. 

School  is  in  session  at  all  of  these  schools  five  days  in  the  week 
from  9  A.  M.  till  4  P.  m.,  where  regular  schoolroom  work  is  done 
up  to  and  including  the  fourth  grade,  and  in  some  instances  higher. 

One  hour  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  industrial  work,  where  the 
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boys  are  instructed  by  the  teacher  as  before  mentioned,  and  the 
girls  are  sent  to  the  sewing  room,  where  the  larger  ones  make  gar¬ 
ments  while  the  smaller  ones  are  taught  to  patch  and  darn. 

Monthly  details  are  made  assigning  the  pupils  to  particular 
duties.  The  industrial  period  usually  comes  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  during  the  gardening  season  and  other  very  busy  times, 
the  teacher  and  the  larger  boys  and  girls  devote  the  entire  half  day 
to  this  work,  while  the  housekeeper  takes  charge  of  the  schoolroom 
and  the  smaller  pupils. 

Our  schools  are  becoming  better  organized  and  are  gradually 
being  prepared  to  become  a  part  of  our  great  public  school  system 
when  this  country  is  all  opened  for  settlement.  The  state  course 
of  study  is  used,  and  a  supplemental  course  covering  the  first  two 
years  of  school  is  being  prepared.  This  is  made  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  very  few  of  the  pupils  have  any  knowledge  of  English  on 
their  entry  into  school,  and  it  requires  almost  two  years  to  prepare 
them  to  take  up  the  first  year’s  work  in  the  state  course.  This, 
with  the  fact  that  about  all  the  English  the  pupils  get  is  at  school, 
requires  about  eight  years  to  complete  the  fourth  grade,  making  the 
pupils  about  14  or  15  years  of  age  at  that  time. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  pupils  could  then  be  induced  to  attend 
some  good  non-reservation  school,  where  opportunities  for  industrial 
training  are  much  better  than  at  home.  Some  regular  system  of 
promotion  or  transfer  should  be  adopted.  The  efficiency  of  our 
schools  could  be  increased  if  this  could  be  done. 

Entertainments  are  given  at  the  schools  occasionally  where  the 
young  people  can  gather  and  enjoy  themselves.  In  fact,  the  school 
is  the  center  of  each  community. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  day  school  as  above  mentioned, 
the  teacher  does  considerable  camp  work,  assisting  the  district 
farmer,  looking  after  general  health  conditions,  and  carrying  out  in¬ 
structions  and  orders  from  the  agency  office. 

In  my  opinion  theday  school  has  done  more  to  civilize  these 
Indians  than  anything  else.  It  is  located  among  their  homes.  It 
is  a  model  home  in  their  midst.  The  children  are  the  means  of 
uniting  the  parents  and  the  school.  The  boarding  schools  have 
done  excellent  work,  but  they  are  far  removed  from  the  older 
people  and  are  less  familiar  to  them,  besides  the  children  are  edu¬ 
cated  under  conditions  entirely  foreign  to  the  Indian  home. 
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Some  of  the  older  people  are  at  the  day  school  every  day,  and 
the  teacher  and  housekeeper  are  at  their  homes  almost  as  often,  and 
whether  willingly  or  not,  its  influence  is  exerted  to  a  greater  degree  on 
the  Indian  homes  than  could  possibly  come  from  any  other  source. 

The  Indians  are  generally  in  favor  of  these  schools;  and  why 
should  they  not  be?  The  day  school  fills  the  same  place  in  their 
communities  as  the  rural  school  in  white  communities.  The  children 
can  remain  at  home  with  their  parents,  which  is  the  only  true  home 
“be  it  ever  so  humble.”  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  said  that  the 
Indian  parents  were  lacking  in  affection  for  their  children,  and  to 
take  these  children  away  from  home  while  small  and  send  them 
away  to  boarding  schools,  does  not  seem  right  to  us  who  have 
children  of  our  own. 

The  Sioux  tribes  were  among  the  very  last  to  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  civilization,  and  yet  at  the  present  time  not  many  of  the 
tribes  are  further  advanced.  Have  not  the  early  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  day  schools  contributed  in  no  small  degree? 

From  an  economical  standpoint  the  schools  have  the  decided 
advantage.  The  annual  per  capita  cost  of  these  schools,  seldom 
exceeds  $90,  and  is  generally  below  $80.  This  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  cost  of  some  of  the  government  schools. 

But  these  schools  should  not  be  made  the  excuse  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  old  Indian  camps.  As  nearly  as  possible  all  the  able- 
bodied  Indians  should  be  required  to  move  onto  their  allotments 
and  establish  permanent  homes.  Many  of  these  allotments  are  at 
considerable  distances  from  these  schools,  and  this  would  probably 
result  in  the  closing  of  some  of  them  and  the  opening  of  others.  At 
all  events  there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  a  readjustment.  The 
boarding  schools  could  care  for  the  pupils  who  live  too  far  from 
the  day  Schools,  while  the  latter  could  accommodate  those  living  near. 
This  is  the  present  arrangement. 

However,  in  the  past  the  day  school  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
keeping  the  Indians  at  home.  The  parents  had  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  their  children,  who  were  required  to  be  at  school  every  day. 
When  this  life  became  too  confining  they  placed  them  in  the  board¬ 
ing  school  and  were  free  to  visit  from  camp  to  camp.  In  justice  to 
them,  I  will  say  that  not  many  of  them  did  this. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  enrollment  in  the  day 
schools  of  this  reservation  at  the  present  time  is  442,  with  an  aver- 
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age  attendance  of  417,  and  of  the  1200  children  of  school  age  on  this 
reservation,  1080  are  in  day,  mission,  and  government  boarding 
schools;  the  remainder  are  physically  unfit  for  school.  There  are 
not  10  pupils  physically  able  to  attend  school  that  are  not  enrolled 
somewhere.  This  condition  is  possible  only  through  the  close 
touch  this  office  keeps  on  the  people  of  the  reservation  through  the 
medium  of  the  day  schools. 


The  Seneca  Legend  of  the  Seven  Stars. 

Mazie  L.  Skye,  Seneca. 

NE  of  the  legends  most  often  repeated  among  the 
Seneca  Indians  is  one  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
group  of  stars  called  the  “Seven  Sisters.”  It  is 
sometimes  believed  that  there  are  only  six  stars  in 
the  group  and  the  doubt  of  the  seventh  is  account¬ 
ed  for  in  the  following  story: 

At  one  time  there  were  seven  sisters  who  were  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  venerable  grandmother.  They  had  heard  of  a  magic 
fountain  of  wondrous  powers  and  were  naturally  very  curious  to 
know  more  of  it,  but  they  had  been  warned  against  going  near  the 
fountain  because  it  was  guarded  by  a  huge  monster. 

One  day  she  left  the  sisters  alone  while  she  went  on  an  errand. 
They  were  full  of  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  decided 
to  go  to  the  fountain.  On  reaching  their  destination  they  were  pleased 
to  find  it  deserted  and  everything  about  was  peaceful  and  quiet. 
Time  passed  unheeded  by  the  sisters  and  twilight  was  falling  before 
they  had  considered  the  homeward  journey.  It  was  with  much 
reluctance  that  they  left  the  beautiful  place. 

While  only  a  short  distance  away  from  the  fountain  they  heard 
a  deep  roar  like  that  of  thunder,  and  almost  immeditely  afterward 
there  stood  the  fountain  guard  among  them.  He  seized  the  largest 
of  the  sisters  and  returned  to  his  haunts.  Later  he  placed  her  in 
the  heavens  as  a  star.  The  guard,  being  a  fast  traveler,  overtook 
the  sisters  six  times,  at  each  time  taking  one,  who  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  the  first. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  seventh  sister  was  placed  in  the  sky;  this 
accounts  for  the  dimness  and  sometimes  absence  of  the  seventh  star. 


A  Canoe  Trip  Among  the  Northern 
Ojibways:  By  Charles  A.  Eastman,  Ohiyesa 

Author  of  “Indian  Boyhood , "  etc. 


HE  last  hunting  Indians  in  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  Alaska,  are  the  Indians  who  dwell  in 
the  savage  jungle  of  northern  Minnesota,  upon 
the  islands  and  protected  peninsulas  of  her  large 
lakes.  Similiar  in  situation  and  habits  are  the  na¬ 
tives  of  western  Ontario,  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  this  vast  extent 
of  tangled  forest  and  quaking  muskegg  is  the 
present  home  of  the  bear,  the  moose  and  the  deer,  as  well  as  the 
beaver,  mink  and  ermine,  while  the  waters  of  a  chain  of  inland  seas 
teem  with  sturgeon,  whitefish,  and  others  of  the  finny  tribes. 
The  southernmost  stamping  ground  of  the  caribou  is  on  Rainy  Lake. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1910  the  “call  of  the  wild”  in  me  be¬ 
came  very  insistent,  and  I  decided  to  seek  once  more  in  this  region 
the  half  obliterated  and  forgotten  trails  of  my  forefathers.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  vision  of  real  camp-fires,  the  kind  that  I  knew  in  my 
boyhood  days.  So  I  hastily  prepared  for  a  dive  into  the  wilderness, 
and  on  a  morning  in  June  found  myself  upon  the  pine-clad  shores 
of  Leech  Lake,  impatient  to  reach  a  remote  camp  of  the  Indians  on 
Bear  Island,  twenty-five  miles  away. 

As  I  was  unable  to  secure  an  interpreter  before  the  afternoon, 
we  started  late  in  a  small  naphtha  launch,  and  reached  the  island 
about  nine  in  the  evening.  The  Ojibways  are  the  hereditary  ene¬ 
mies  of  my  tribe — the  Sioux — and  this  particular  band  was  not  so 
long  ago  among  the  fierces  to  four  foes.  However,  we  had  in  our 
party  a  young  white  woman  who  was  born  and  bred  in  the  vicinity, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  Majigabo,  the  principal  chief  of  the  island 
and  only  living  head  of  the  Grand  Medicine  Lodge. 

I  asked  Miss  McGarry  to  announce  to  her  friend  the  old  chief, 
who  is  really  a  rather  formidable  personage,  that  there  was  a  Sioux 
upon  the  island.  This  might  possibly  have  resulted  in  disaster;  but 
I  wanted  to  show  that  there  is  still  some  of  the  old  Sioux  bravado  left. 

My  fair  messenger  disappeared  through  a  narrow  opening  like  a 
tunnel  through  the  dark  forest,  and  we  followed  her  in  single  file 
along  a  footpath  deeply  grooved  in  a  bed  of  resinous  pine  needles. 
The  trail  was  faintly  illumined  here  and  there  with  pale  shafts  of 
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moonlight,  and,  as  we  drew  nearer,  we  heard  the  peculiar,  far-off 
sound  of  the  “wet  drum,”  which  is  of  moose-hide  tightly  stretched 
upon  a  basswood  cylinder,  and  gives  out  a  weird  and  hollow  reso¬ 
nance. 

I  recalled  how  often  some  of  our  Sioux  braves  had  come  all  the 
way  from  the  land  of  the  Dakotas  in  quest  of  an  Ojibway  scalp  or 
two,  and  how  one  of  their  number  would  swim  to  the  island  after 
dark  and  steal  a  birchen  canoe  in  which  the  war-party  might  gain  a 
landing,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  As  for  me,  I  had  only  a  few 
dollars’  worth  of  tobacco  as  a  peace-offering,  and  my  advance  agent 
was  a  fearless  American  girl.  The  pine-bird  was  awakened,  and 
gave  its  usual  warning  call  as  we  approached  the  village,  but  the  dull 
throbs  of  the  dance-drum  assured  me  that  my  host  was  still  deeply 
engaged  in  the  annual  religious  rites  of  his  people.  At  heart,  I  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  disturb  him  at  such  a  time,  but  I  had  come 
far,  and  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost. 

He  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  we  exchanged  the  old-time  greet¬ 
ings  of  our  people.  Then  I  touched  his  shoulder  lightly  and  said 
to  my  gentle  interpreter: 

“Tell  him  I  have  won  the  eagle-feather,  for  I  am  the  first  Sioux 
who  has  counted  a  ‘coup’  upon  him  in  fifty  years!” 

The  old  chief  laughed  pleasantly,  and  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
merely  come  upon  a  friendly  visit  to  the  great  Ojibway,  and  that  I 
hoped  to  learn  some  particulars  of  their  history,  and  especially 
their  battles  with  the  Sioux.  I  withdrew  after  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  to  come  and  witness  the  Grand  Medicine  dance  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

As  I  approached  the  island  next  morning,  I  saw  a  pretty  proces¬ 
sion  of  birch-bark  canoes  converging  upon  it.  This  was  evidently 
a  gathering  of  the  clans  whose  highway  is  the  blue  water,  and  the 
graceful  canoe  their  sole  means  of  transportation.  Invariably  the 
man  sits  in  the  bow  of  the  light  craft,  his  wife  at  the  stern,  and  the 
children  by  pairs  between,  so  low  that  only  the  tops  of  their  black 
heads  are  visible.  All  the  household  effects  are  carried,  except  the 
dogs,  who  are  obliged  to  run  along  the  shore  and  swim  the  narrows 
from  island  to  island. 

The  whole  family,  even  little  children,  paddle  the  canoe,  and  such 
skill,  confidence  and  safety  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  When  the 
wind  rises  and  the  water  is  so  rough  that  no  one  can  be  found  will- 
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ing  to  venture  out  in  launch  or  rowboat,  these  people  may  be  seen 
skimming  the  big  waves  like  aquatic  birds. 

Along  the  shore  I  saw  women  here  and  there,  setting  their  gill- 
nets  for  the  wily  pike  and  bass.  Most  of  them  do  this  as  an  every¬ 
day  duty.  In  camp,  some  were  making  nets,  others  working  upon 
their  birchen  canoes,  preparing  the  bark  and  the  cedar  bindings,  or 
soaking  the  strappings  and  boiling  pitch  to  glue  the  seams. 

Majigabo’s  immediate  village  was  the  meeting-place,  and  there 
was  the  “sacred  ground”  where  they  initiate  new  members  into  their 
lodge,  consecrate  some  of  the  children,  celebrate  old  rites,  and 
commemorate  the  departed.  There  were  feasts  galore  of  the  deli¬ 
cious  wild  rice,  venison,  dried  moose  meat,  bear  steaks,  and  sturgeon. 
Maple  sugar  packed  in  small  birchen  boxes  called  “mococks”  was 
plentiful  and  of  the  finest  flavor.  Here  is  one  chief  just  beyond 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness  al¬ 
ready  penetrated  by  the  whistle  of  the  saw-mill,  who  still  preserves 
many  of  the  ancient  usages  of  his  forefathers.  I  thought  he  held 
his  kingly  head  like  one  of  the  few  loons  who  still  make  their  home 
upon  Leech  Lake — both  fated  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable  progress 
of  civilization. 

At  Red  Lake,  I  found  a  few  progressive  Indians  in  good  houses 
near  the  agency,  where  they  have  a  successful  boarding-school.  J ust 
across  the  lake,  however,  there  is  a  primitive  band  living  in  the  old 
way  upon  a  pine-clad  peninsula  with  fine  sandy  beaches  sloping 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Two  large  dance-halls  were  building 
when  I  came  upon  the  scene,  and  an  abundance  of  moose-meat  and 
skins  hung  up  to  dry.  I  could  not  but  sympathize  with  their  happi¬ 
ness  as  I  drew  deep  breaths  of  the  exhilarating,  balsam-scented  air. 

Here  I  met  a  leading  chief,  Good  Bird,  who  speaks  very  fair 
Sioux,  so  that  I  could  dispense  with  the  interpreter.  I  had  some 
interesting  talks  with  him  in  my  own  language,  and  he  expressed 
quite  freely  his  unflattering  views  of  civilization  and  the  white  man. 

On  my  northward  journey,  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
natural  conditions  have  thus  far  wonderfully  protected  these  people 
from  annihilation  or  change,  except  during  the  brief  "gold  craze” 
of  ten  years  ago,  which  affected  the'region  immediately  about  Rainy 
Lake.  It  is  a  land  of  solid  rock,  tall  columns  and  spires  almost 
like  those  of  the  Dakota  Bad  Lands,  but  with  all  the  hollows  filled 
with  water,  and  the  ridges  covered  with  Norway,  white,  and  “Jack” 
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pines,  as  well  as  the  white  or  swamp  cedar,  birch,  oak  and  poplar. 
The  lakes  are  strung  in  a  shining  chain,  sprinkled  with  beautiful  is¬ 
lands  of  every  size  and  shape,  from  half  an  acre  to  several  miles  in 
extent,  and  all  of  them  bedecked  with  charming  verdure. 

Rainy  Lake  extends  nearly  fifty  miles  east  and  west  along  the 
international  line,  and  the  Rainy  river  connects  it  with  the  equally 
beautiful  and  lonely  Lake  of  the  Woods.  I  was  told  that  many  in¬ 
experienced  woodsmen  had  been  lost  among  its  innumerable  islands 
especially  during  the  “gold  craze.”  A  traveler,  starting  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rainy  river,  would  first  behold  a  stretch  of  open  water 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  across,  with  two  islands  about  six  miles 
apart  on  either  side,  forming  an  impressive  gateway.  Then  he 
would  enter  a  perfect  wonderland  of  clustered  islets,  all  rock-rimmed 
and  fringed  with  a  wild  and  tangled  growth — a  vista  both  fantastic 
and  bewildering. 

The  water  is  black ‘in  appearance,  but  very  deep  and  clear,  with 
a  rock  bottom,  and  many  perfect  coves  well-protected  by  overhang¬ 
ing  cliffs  and  giant  pines.  Upon  many  of  the  points  and  islands 
one  may  see  the  skeleton  wigwams  of  poles,  ready  for  their  birch-bark 
coverings.  It  is  a  land  rich  in  historic  interest,  in  legend  and  tradi¬ 
tion — the  home  of  the  “Leaf-Dweller”  Sioux,  my  own  forefathers, 
for  untold  generations  before  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Ojibways, 
and  prior  to  them,  the  mysterious  “Mound-Builders,”  who,  as  usual, 
have  left  their  distinct  remains. 

Taking  as  my  headquarters  the  thriving  town  of  International 
Falls,  Minnesota,  I  journeyed  by  canoe  from  one  to  another  of  the 
Indian  villages,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  met  with  a  kind  and 
pleasant  reception.  Upon  one  occasion  my  Ojibway  guide,  who 
had  indulged  in  some  "fire-water”  without  my  knowledge,  under¬ 
took  to  play  a  joke  upon  my  host,  an  old  chief  who  had  figured 
conspicuously  in  certain  massacres  of  the  Sioux  near  Winnipeg, 
some  forty  years  ago.  The  guide’s  story,  as  I  got  it  later  from  the 
Indians,  was  in  substance,  that  I  had  been  sent  there  to  investigate 
those  very  massacres. 

Finding  that  I  had  ventured  alone  into  his  clutches,  the  old  man 
showed  me  a  huge  butcher  knife,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  the  one 
he  always  used  for  scalping  the  Sioux.  A  little  later  he  sang  one  of 
his  war  songs  and  began  to  dance  about  me,  waving  the  ugly  weapon 
over  my  head.  1  was  careful  to  appear  entertained  and  perfectly 
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at  ease,  at  the  same  time  letting  him  see  my  trusty  Smith  &  Wes¬ 
son  special;  but  really  it  was  an  uncomfortable  night  that  I  spent 
there,  until  in  the  morning  all  was  explained  by  a  visiting  chief  who 
happened  to  be  a  good  friend  of  mine.  This  man  accompanied  me 
to  the  next  village  in  order  to  see  that  I  was  properly  introduced. 

My  hunting  on  the  lake  was  not  to  kill,  except  for  necessary 
food,  but  with  the  camera  and  for  nature  study.  I  found  moose, 
deer  and  bears  abundant  and  easily  approached.  When  out  in  our 
canoe  with  the  jack-light,  I  was  twice  obliged  to  shoot  to  save  my 
guide  and  myself  from  the  charge  of  an  angry  moose.  Two  weeks 
earlier,  there  had  been  three  lumbermen  drowned  in  that  vicinity 
by  an  enraged  moose,  who  knocked  their  canoe  to  pieces;  as  they 
wore  heavy  boots,  they  could  not  swim  enough  to  save  themselves. 


OUR  MISSION  HERE. 

E’RE  sent  into  this  world  to  labor,  and 
do  our  stunts  the  best  we  can;  to  lend 
a  hand  to  a  friend  and  neighbor  and 
help  along  the  needy  man.  We’re 
wasting  time  when  we  are  roasting  the 
foes  across  whose  path  we’ve  run;  we 
are  not  here  for  idle  boasting  of  sord- 
ed  triumphs  we  have  won.  We’re  here 
to  make  our  best  endeavor,  but  not 
that  we  may  hoard  and  save,  and  pile  the  plunder  up 
forever,  till  we  are  piled  into  the  grave.  We  are  not 
here  for  ostentation,  to  ride  in  yachts  and  motor  cars; 
we’re  here  only  to  learn  salvation,  and  hew  a  pathway 
to  the  stars.  Each  man  is  here  to  help  another  to  give, 
where  charity  is  due;  and  to  all  men  to  be  a  brother, 
and  to  the  Lord  a  servant  true.  And  so,  when  we  are 
filled  with  a  yearning  to  talk  of  things  we’ve  done  to- 
day,  to  boast  of  wealth  we  are  earning,  of  wealth  that 
we  have  laid  away,  lets  think  about  this  thing  of  living, 
and  what  life’s  for  and  whence — and  why;  lets  think 
about  the  wealth  we’re  giving — its  better  when  we  die. 

WALT  MASON. 


The  Indians  are  Becoming  Useful  and 
Self-supporting  Citizens: 

Christian  Science  Monitor ,  Boston. 


N  ROUND  numbers  there  are  300,000  Indians  in 
the  United  States.  Two  questions  present  them¬ 
selves  in  connection  with  the  Indian’s  advancement 
since  the  white  race  came  and  possessed  itself  of  his 
domain.  What  have  the  people  of  this  country 
done  to  help  the  Indian  progress,  and  how  much  of  the  Indian’s  ad¬ 
vancement  has  been  due  to  his  own  initiative  ? 

The  two  queries  may  be  summed  up  in  one  answer.  The 
American  Indian  has  entered  on  the  stage  of  self-support.  Swept 
along  on  the  current  of  modern  progress,  hide-bound  traditions, 
on  which  the  Indian  prided  himself,  had  to  give  way  to  civilizing  in¬ 
fluences.  Reservations  and  schools  proved  too  much  for  the  traits 
that  were  natural  in  forest  fastness,  because  no  one,  apparently,  had 
known  exactly  how  to  impress  these  original  Americans. 

It  is  true  that  the  lesson  learned  was  not  always  cheaply  bought, 
whether  it  concerned  the  Indians  themselves  or  those  who  acted  as 
teachers.  But  the  past  is  no  more  a  blot  on  Indian  integrity  than 
on  the  honor  of  those  who  it  is  conceded  should  have  done  as  well 
as  they  knew  how,  yet  proved  remiss. 

The  American  Indian  of  today  is  an  integral  part  of  the  country’s 
many  million  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still  some  250 
dialects  spoken  among  the  300,000  individuals.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  voluminous  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  shows 
that  the  federal  government  is  still  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  its 
wards.  But  in  proving  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  to  rule  himself, 
it  is  significant  that  of  the  5091  employees  in  the  Indian  service  1662 
are  Indians. 

Indian  Has  Own  Work. 

That  the  American  Indian  has  a  great  work  to  perform  before 
he  can  be  fully  equipped  for  sharing  in  the  nation’s  labor  as  a  whole 
is  conclusive.  But  his  citizenship  is  now  only  a  matter  for  him¬ 
self  to  determine.  The  contrast  between  his  manner  of  living  to¬ 
day  and  the  manner  in  which  his  ancestors  lived  is  marked.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  misconceptions  still  exist  regard¬ 
ing  the  Indian’s  activity. 
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It  is  not  so  long  ago  when  the  European  conception  of  the 
American  Indian  was  one  which  portrayed  the  red  man  as  still  the 
child  of  the  forest  in  the  manner  Fenimore  Cooper  pictures  him. 
Even  in  this  country  now  there  are  some  who  believe  that  in  the 
West  the  Indian  roams  at  large  as  of  old  in  his  gaily  decorated 
costume,  consisting  largely  of  skins  and  feathers.  Many  people 
have  not  entirely  got  away  from  the  notion  that  the  Wild  West  show 
is  a  miniature  of  what  they  think  still  prevails  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

But  if  geographies  intended  for  juveniles  can  find  no  better  il¬ 
lustrative  features  than  depicting  the  Indian  in  paint  and  feathers, 
ready  for  the  warpath,  what  can  be  expected  where  the  supposedly 
uninformed  public  is  concerned?  It  would  seem  that  a  geography 
should  not  make  its  appeal  to  the  child  mind  without  taking  due 
account  of  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  touching  the  Indian 
and  his  environment. 

It  is  exactly  where  the  Indian  is  still  supposed  to  be  a  menace  to 
civilization  that  he  is  contributing  to  the  building  up  of  the  nation. 
In  the  middle  West  and  in  the  West  he  has  become  a  successful 
farmer.  He  is  also  the  village  storekeeper,  the  blacksmith,  the 
tailor.  He  has  only  begun  to  show  what  he  can  do,  but  enough  has 
been  revealed  as  a  beginning  to  prove  conclusively  that  he  has  ca¬ 
pability  to  become  a  farmer,  tradesman,  mechanic.  His  future  work 
will  unquestionably  blend  with  the  activities  essential  to  his  success. 

Reservation  Is  Important. 

The  educational  value  of  the  office  of  Indian  affairs,  within  the 
department  of  the  interior,  in  regard  to  Indian  self-support,  has 
naturally  been  great.  No  matter  from  what  angle  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion  is  viewed,  one  must  always  take  account  of  the  reservation.  In 
considering  the  farm  lands  now  occupied  by  Indians  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  government  supervision,  there  must  also  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  reservations  scattered  throughout  26  states  and  com¬ 
prising  a  territory  twice  the  size  of  the  state  of  New  York.  But 
here  again  the  advancement  of  the  people  comes  to  the  fore  strong¬ 
ly,  for  while  approximately  $85,000,000  is  required  to  carry  on  the 
work,  $62,000,000  of  this  amount  belongs  to  the  tribes  and  $13,000,- 
000  to  the  individual  Indians,  while  $10,000,000  is  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation. 
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Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  future  the  Indi¬ 
an  will  be  treated  more  as  a  brother  than  a  stranger  in  the  land 
which  knew  him  before  all  other  people.  It  is  dawning  on  those 
who  wish  the  Indian  well  that  he  must  now  be  considered  more  as 
an  individual  than  a  part  of  his  tribe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tribal  system  has  seen  its  day.  It  has  been  proved  that  where  thous¬ 
ands  of  Indians  have  been  thrown  on  their  own  resources  they  have 
succeeded.  The  moment  he  becomes  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility  seems  to  develop  in  the  red  man. 
The  abolition  of  the  tribal  system  is  expected  to  be  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  for  equalization. 

Sits  Down  Spotted  Prospers. 

A9  an  example  of  how  the  Indian  can  manage  for  himself,  there 
may  be  cited  the  case  of  Sits  Down  Spotted,  an  Indian  with  a  name 
sufficiently  picturesque.  This  Crow  Indian  owns  a  fine  farm,  has 
some  good  horses  with  which  to  plow  his  fields,  and  takes  great  de¬ 
light  in  tilling  his  acres  late  and  early.  As  one  sees  Sits  Down 
Spotted  behind  his  sturdy  animals,  the  plow  cutting  loose  the  earth  of 
the  Montana  farm,  the  impression  comes  home  that  to  this  progres¬ 
sive  Indian  the  future  means  everything,  while  the  past  is  left  for  what 
it  is  worth.  As  dusk  comes  on  this  Indian  farmer  turns  his  horses 
homeward.  He  smiles  with  satisfaction  as  he  contemplates  what 
awaits  him  there.  There  are  no  pretensions  about  the  domicile  of 
this  Crow  Indian,  but  just  as  the  home  of  Albert  Anderson,  who  is 
another  Crow,  is  simply  constructed  yet  comfortable,  so  Sits  Down 
Spotted  has  a  pleasant  dwelling. 

There  is  probably  no  one  word  relative  to  the  Indian  in  his  re¬ 
lation  with  the  white  race  which  calls  up  a  more  unpleasant  idea 
than  Apache.  The  history  of  the  army  posts  and  the  settling  of 
the  West  is  replete  with  incidents  that  show  the  Apaches  less  re¬ 
sponsive  to  civilization’s  dictates  than  others  of  their  kin.  But  in  en¬ 
tering  some  of  the  homes  of  Apaches  in  Oklahoma  there  is  strik¬ 
ing  evidence  that  wild  rides  and  the  war  cry  of  the  braves  are  now 
memories.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  colored  prints,  and  there 
is  little  outward  difference  from  the  home  of  a  white  man  in  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances. 

Attitude  Is  Better. 

In  nothing  seems  the  Apache  to  have  become  more  conciliatory 
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than  in  his  attitude  toward  the  government.  The  Indian  is  realiz¬ 
ing  more  and  more  that,  while  his  case  may  not  always  have  been 
in  the  best  of  hands,  the  federal  authorities  wish  to  promote  his 
welfare,  and  are  willing  to  make  amends  for  past  mistakes. 

As  a  keeper  of  a  country  store,  the  red  man  has  shown  he  can 
conduct  a  business  with  profit  and  attract  custom  through  fair 
means  of  dealing.  Numerous  stores  like  that  of  Peter  Look- 
around  at  Neopit,  Wis.,  have  been  established,  and  have  turned 
out  to  be  good  investments.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  stores 
are  of  the  most  unpretentious  kind.  But  no  matter  how  insignifi¬ 
cant,  they  carry  certain  responsibilities,  and  the  owners  can  exer¬ 
cise  as  much  business  sagacity  within  their  circumscribed  walls  as 
the  merchant  king  with  his  structure  covering  a  city  block.  The 
store  is  believed  an  agency  that  will  teach  the  Indian  that  it  pays 
to  be  absolutely  fair. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  tailor  shop  of  William 
Blodgett,  at  Puyallup,  Wash.,  to  indicate  that  his  business  is  up  to 
date.  The  young  Indian  in  question  is  a  graduate  of  the  tailoring 
department,  Chemawa,  Ore.  If  he  keeps  on  as  he  has  begun  Blod¬ 
gett  will  be  able  to  impress  many  of  his  race  with  the  importance 
of  appearance.  The  Indian  blanket  means  to  him  nothing  more 
tnan  a  historic  relic.  He  may  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  clothes 
make  the  man,  but  the  Indian  in  the  tailor  business  will  add  his 
mite  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  tending  to  amalgamate  the 
Indian’s  interests  with  those  around  him. 

More  than  52,000,000  acres  are  included  in  Indian  reservation 
lands,  but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  reservation  as 
such  and  the  large  territories  where  the  Indians  are  now  living  in  full 
possession  of  their  own  land  and  developing  it  with  the  assistance  of 
the  government. 

Oklahoma  has  an  Indian  population  of  more  than  117,000  or  over 
one-third  of  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  here  that  the  five  civilized  tribes,  the  Chickasaws,  the  Choctaws, 
the  Creeks,  the  Seminoles,  and  the  Cherokees  have  millions  of  acres 
in  allotments.  In  Oklahoma  perhaps,  the  Indian  is  proving  as  well 
as  anywhere  else  how  he  can  be  an  independent  citizen,  and  from 
this  state  have  come  many  successful  men,  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  lawyers. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  States 
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it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  throughout  many  of  the  common¬ 
wealths  Indians  have  for  years  shown  keen  appreciation  for  im¬ 
proving  their  conditions.  That  the  Indian  has  artistic  qualities  is 
well  known.  Weaving  blankets  and  baskets  shows  the  race  at  home 
in  an  industry  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  talent  and  ingenuity. 
But  at  best  this  kind  of  work  is  to  be  classed  among  the  curios. 
The  Indian  knows  that  his  real  forte  is  where  the  Caucasian  race 
has  succeeded.  The  Indian  schools  have  turned  out  successful 
students  by  teaching  them  the  useful  arts  and  trades. 

Schools  a  Benefit. 

While  the  work  of  the  United  States  Indian  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  may  be  known  generally,  yet  the  effect  of  the  school  in  the 
great  upbuilding  of  the  race  is  scarcely  familiar  to  the  public.  A 
great  deal  has  been  heard  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  is  responsive 
to  the  “call  of  the  wild,”  and  it  has  been  said  that  many  drop  all  that 
civilization  has  done  for  them  and  forget  their  schooling.  That 
this  is  a  misstatement  can  easily  be  proved. 

An  examination  of  more  than  700  students  at  Carlisle  showed 
that  the  mother  or  father  of  29  was  formerly  a  student  at  the  school; 
that  488  others  had  had  brother,  sister  or  other  relative  at  Carlisle 
and  that  it  was  through  this  influence  that  they  had  entered  the  insti¬ 
tution.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  hardly  seem  likely  that  if  the  for¬ 
mer  students  had  not  been  satisfied  with  their  training  they  would 
have  induced  others  to  follow  their  example. 

It  is  because  the  Indian  schools  turn  out  good  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  bakers,  plumbers,  seamstresses,  dairy  workers,  house¬ 
keepers,  that  the  students  can  return  to  their  own  homes  and  help 
the  good  work  of  elevating  the  race.  Whether  it  is  in  Arizona, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Wisconsin  or  any  of  the  states  where  Indians 
have  settled  in  smaller  groups  or  in  larger  communities,  the  result 
would  be  the  same. 

The  federal  government  can  have  no  better  allies  than  the  young 
Indian  men  and  women  who  take  the  message  of  education  to  their 
people.  Fortified  by  study  the  young  people  have  an  entirely 
different  view  of  conditions.  If,  for  instance,  their  home  should 
be  in  southern  California,  when  they  reach  their  state  they  find  that 
the  government  is  about  to  introduce  extensive  irrigation  systems, 
and  that  engineering  and  constructive  ability  is  needed.  The 
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home-comers  can  thus  find  every  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
proficiency. 

Are  Feared  No  More. 

There  is  thought  to  be  no  more  interesting  phase  touching  the 
Indian’s  adaptability  to  modern  ways  than  that  the  military  stations 
of  the  West  have  lost  their  former  importance.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  single  army  post  maintained  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  for  fear  of  an  Indian  outbreak.  The  army  posts  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  West  are  kept  up  for  purely  strategic  reasons;  they  are  more 
like  places  of  rendezvous  for  troops  that  engage  in  target  practice 
and  field  operations.  Within  the  last  10  years  four  important  posts 
have  been  abandonded  at  Ft.  Custer,  Montana,  Ft.  Sherman,  Idaho, 
Ft.  Yates,  North  Dakota,  and  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyoming.  Ft.  Assini- 
boin,  Montana,  is  to  be  abandoned  in  a  year  or  so,  and  the  troops 
now  occupying  it  have  been  ordered  to  the  Philippines. 

“The  passing  of  the  American  Indian”  is  a  term  which  may  be 
construed  in  more  ways  than  one.  When  Europeans  settled  on 
the  American  continent  the  Indian  population  within  what  is  now 
the  United  States  was  estimated  to  be  about  1,000,000.  In  1855  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  issued  a  report  which  showed  that 
there  were  350,000  of  the  race  in  this  country.  But  while  the  lat¬ 
est  estimates  may  convey  the  impression  that  the  race  is  diminish¬ 
ing  in  number,  careful  investigation  shows  that  there  has  really  been 
amalgamation  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  This  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  Oklahoma  among  the  five  civilized  tribes. 

Fast  Becoming  Citizens. 

It  may  cause  surprise  to  those  not  aware  of  the  facts  that  the 
census  just  completed  will  be  the  last  where  the  reports  will  show 
the  tribal  relations  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  the  calculations  of  the 
officials  of  the  bureau  that  before  another  ten  years  pass  all  the  red 
men  of  the  country  will  have  become  citizens.  It  is  only  when  the 
Indian  renounces  such  tribal  relation  that  he  becomes  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  with  all  the  privileges  accorded  any  citizen. 

As  a  self-sustaining  individual  the  American  Indian  has  proved 
himself  the  equal  of  others  when  given  an  equal  opportunity. 
This  opportunity  is  no  longer  to  be  withheld.  As  the  government 
has  been  able  to  exercise  greater  jurisdiction  throughout  the  land, 
justice  long  deferred  has  been  shown  the  Indian.  It  may  be  neces- 
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sary  that  there  shall  be  complete  assimilation  by  the  white  race  be¬ 
fore  the  Indian  problem  is  solved  finally.  But  if,  as  has  been  as¬ 
serted,  the  real  American  of  the  future  is  to  be  a  blending  of  all 
that  is  best  within  the  United  States,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  take  account  of  the  race  which  dwelt  here  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Europeans.  Whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  the 
American  Indian,  his  present  course,  therefore,  is  one  which  should 
be  thoroughly  encouraged. 


One  of  the  Seneca  Stories. 

Levi  Hillman,  Seneca. 

STORY  prevalent  among  the  Senecas  is  the  one 
concerning  the  world  coming  to  an  end.  It  has 
been  handed  down  through  many  centuries. 

The  Senecas  believe  there  is  a  large  canvas  in 
the  heavens,  torn  in  many  places;  and  that  there  is 
a  woman  working,  mending  it.  The  most  work  is 
accomplished  during  the  winter  time  because  there 
are  fewer  thunder  storms.  Before  the  work  can  be  finished,  the 
spring  and  summer  arrive  and  bring  with  them  the  destructive 
thunder  storms,  which  cause  the  canvas  to  be  torn  again.  When¬ 
ever  this  old  woman  finishes  her  work  the  world  will  come  to  an  end. 

History  notes  that  several  decades  back  the  children  of  the 
red  man  use  to  rejoice  whenever  there  was  a  great  thunder  storm 
because  it  would  hinder  the  old  woman  from  finishing  her  work. 

The  legends  and  beliefs  among  the  children  of  the  Great  Spirit 
(Ha-wen-ne-yoh),  are  gradually  being  forgotten  because  of  the  as¬ 
similation  of  the  Indians  with  civilization. 


Christmas  Among  the  Nez  Perces. 

Caleb  Carter,  Nez  Perce. 

OME  with  me  to  spend  Christmas  with  that  fam¬ 
ous  Indian  tribe  which  led  Generals  Miles  and 
Howard  a  merry  chase  through  the  Rockies  not 
so  many  years  ago,  covering  a  distance  of  over 
thirteen  hundred  miles,  regardless  of  the  numbers 
pitted  against  them. 

We  will  find  that  the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  Idaho  on  the  Clearwater  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
River,  almost  directly  across  the  boundary  line  between  Oregon  and 
Washington,  on  the  Idaho  side. 

Our  invitation  came  several  weeks  beforehand,  stating  the  place  at 
which  the  Indians  were  to  gather  for  the  festivities,  and  fixing  the  date, 
several  days  before  Christmas.  No  one  is  barred  from  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  for  the  poor  and  the  rich  are  alike  welcome. 

On  the  day  appointed,  we  find  all  the  invited  guests  assembled 
in  camp  which  is  not  to  break  until  the  middle  of  January.  The  first 
event  on  the  programme  is  the  delivering  of  an  address  of  welcome 
by  the  chief  in  a  big  tent  where  all  the  guests  are  gathered. 

When  Christmas  Day  actually  comes,  there  is  a  very  great 
bustle  throughout  the  encampment  and  all  seem  to  be  as  busy  as  ants; 
some  are  helping  to  barbecue  the  beef,  others  are  preparing  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  afternoon  s  entertainment,  and  still  others  are  fixing 
their  war  bonnets,  leggings,  and  other  articles  of  apparel  worn  on 
such  occasions. 

At  last  dinner  is  announced  and  the  “heap  big  eat”  commences. 
It  is  no  dog  feast,  you  may  be  sure;  but  it  is  exactly  what  you  would 
expect  to  find  at  some  elaborate  banquet  among  white  people,  with 
a  few  natural  differences.  For  instance,  here  there  are  dried  veni¬ 
son,  dried  salmon,  and  other  dainties  which  only  an  old-time  Indian 
has  the  secret  of  preparing. 

After  dinner  is  over  and  the  tables  cleared  away  from  the  big 
tent,  the  chief  commands  each  person  present  to  prepare  for  the  an- 
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nual  dance — the  “Tukyawa” — a  dance  which  has  been  handed  down 
among  the  Nez  Perces  from  generation  to  generation.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  dance  answers  to  our  Memorial  Day  observance  on 
May  thirtieth.  All  the  old  costumes  are  brought  out  to  be  worn  by 
the  relatives  of  absent  ones,  for  the  dance  is  to  be  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  places  in  the  tribe  have  been  filled  by  others. 
The  dance  starts  with  a  special  song — of  very  ancient  origin — a 
song  so  sad  that  it  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  within 
hearing,  for  the  Indians  are  a  very  sympathetic  race  and  their  dead 
are  very  dear  to  them.  When  this  one  song  is  ended,  and  the  danc¬ 
ers  have  gone  several  times  in  a  big  circle  around  the  tent,  like  sol¬ 
diers  marching  in  file,  then  all  the  sad  part  of  the  celebration  is  over. 

Now  the  guests  may  do  anything  they  choose  to  do,  and  they 
usually  choose  to  dance.  The  dances  are,  for  the  most  part,  round 
dances,  or  the  war  dance,  each  of  which  is  announced  by  the  chief. 

During  a  war  dance,  the  attention  of  a  stranger  would  naturally 
be  fixed  on  the  decorations  of  the  dancers,  and  they  would  notice 
how  curiously  this  one  or  that  one  has  painted  his  body  or  his  shield. 
These  decorations  all  tell  a  story,  and,  should  you  ask  an  old-timer 
who  has  to  his  credit  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  scalps,  the  meaning 
of  the  emblems  painted  on  a  certain  shield,  he  would,  perhaps,  tell 
you  that  during  the  war  with  General  Howard,  or  the  Crows,  or  any 
other  tribe,  this  particular  buck  scalped  his  enemy  alive;  or,  that  he 
came  off  victorious  after  being  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  It  is 
like  reading  shorthand  at  “Old  Carlisle”  to  interpret  these  symbols. 

During  the  war  dance,  if  some  dancer  should  lose  some  part  of  his 
ornament,  a  feather  usually,  the  following  performance  would  ensue: 

First,  the  tune  changes,  the  drum  sounds  like  the  roar  of  a  can¬ 
non,  war  whoops  arise,  and  the  whole  tumult  gives  the  hearer  the 
impession  that  a  real  Indian  scrimmage  is  taking  place.  Now,  ev¬ 
erything  but  the  singing  ceases  and  the  dancers  dance  in  time  with 
the  music  around  the  feather  lying  upon  the  ground.  As  soon  as 
the  drum  starts  up  again,  the  dancers  suddenly  stop  and  seat  them¬ 
selves  in  a  circle,  until  the  discord  ceases.  This  is  kept  up  for 
some  time. 

Suddenly  one  brave  steps  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  where  the 
feather  is  lying;  and,  as  he  approaches  it,  he  performs  certain  ma¬ 
neuvers  resembling  those  which  actually  took  place  at  some  critical 
moment  in  his  career.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  draws  to  the  feather, 
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while  all,  who  are  closing  the  circle  in  on  him,  watch  him  closely. 
At  last,  the  brave  strikes  the  feather  with  his  tomahawk.  Then  the 
music  stops,  all  reseat  themselves,  and  the  warrior  tells  of  the 
brave  deed  which  his  movements  have  been  suggesting,  the  record 
of  which  is  painted  on  his  person.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tale  of  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  escape  from  death;  perhaps  he  tells  how  he  saved  some  one 
from  losing  his  scalp  to  the  ememy;  probably  he  shows  a  scar  or 
two  as  a  result  of  the  encounter.  When  he  has  finished  his  story 
he  returns  the  feather  to  the  owner.  Meanwhile,  his  relatives  are 
piling  money,  blankets,  shawls,  and  numerous  other  articles  for 
him  to  distribute  to  his  listeners,  to  show  how  grateful  he  is  that  on 
this  Christmas  Day  he  is  still  alive,  when  he  might  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  dreaded  foes. 

During  these  war  dances  many  things  are  given  away.  Visitors, 
if  they  happen  to  be  of  a  different  tribe,  usually  get  the  most  of  these. 
If  a  lady  has  asked  you  to  dance  with  her  during  the  round  dance, 
she  pays  you,  either  with  a  blanket  or  a  sum  of  money,  and  you 
must  take  the  gift  or  she  will  feel  herself  insulted,  for  it  is  a  time- 
honored  custom  of  this  tribe  to  make  gifts  in  this  manner — from  a 
few  cents  in  value  to  a  span  of  horses  or  a  wagon. 

We  have  spent  the  day  witnessing  many  curious  customs,  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  our  ancestors;  our  visit  is  over  and  we  return  to  our 
homes. 


Fiestas  of  the  Serrano  Indians. 

Christiana  Gabriel,  Mission. 

ANY  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Serrano  Indians 
are  passing  away.  Some,  however,  are  still  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  Protero  Reservation  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia;  among  these  are  the  Fiestas.  These  fiestas 
usually  last  one  week,  beginning  Monday  and  end¬ 
ing  Sunday, 

There  is  singing  every  night,  also  dancing.  The  men  play  peon 
outside.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  watch  them  as  they  go  through  the 
motions  connected  with  the  game  and  sing  their  weird  songs. 

On  two  evenings  of  the  week  members  of  the  other  two  fiestas 
are  invited  to  come  and  take  part  in  the  singing  and  dancing.  Dur- 
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ing  the  day  many  of  the  women  are  making  large  rag  dolls,  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  relatives  who  have  died  during  the  past  years.  A  doll 
is  made  at  these  fiestas  for  the  dead  who  have  died  for  two  years  in 
succession.  Clothing  of  the  most  expensive  sort  is  secured  for  these 
dolls  and  fifty-cent  silver  pieces  are  used  for  eyes  and  other  deco¬ 
rations.  On  one  certain  night  of  the  week  these  large  dolls  are 
carried  into  the  big  feast-houses,  and  the  women  dancers  with  the 
dolls  in  their  arms  keep  time  to  the  loud  singing  and  make  a  loud 
noise  with  their  breath.  The  dolls  are  then  put  away  until  Sunday 
morning,  at  which  time,  at  sunrise,  they  are  placed  upon  a  large  pile 
of  wood.  A  certain  man  is  selected  from  the  crowd,  who  lights 
a  match  to  this  pile  and  continues  stirring  up  the  wood  until  the 
dolls  are  burned.  While  he  is  doing  this,  people  step  forward  and 
give  him  money.  This  usually  concludes  the  fiestas. 

—  » 

Why  the  Turkey  is  Bald. 

Nan  Saunooke,  Cherokee. 

HE  Indians  of  our  country  have  many  legends  con¬ 
nected  with  certain  peculiar  habits  or  customs 
prevalent  among  them.  If  one  should  chance  to 
visit  the  home  of  an  old  Indian  he  would  perhaps 
notice  a  turkey  wing  hanging  near  the  fire.  This 
the  Indian  uses  to  fan  his  fire  into  a  flame  and  make 
it  burn  brightly,  or  perhaps  in  the  sultry  days  of 
summer,  to  fan  himself.  If  asked  why  he  uses  the 
turkey  wing  instead  of  the  wing  of  any  other  bird, 
he  would  no  doubt  relate  the  following  story: 

Many  years  ago  the  fire  of  the  world  was  nearly  extinguished; 
this  happened  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season.  The  birds 
of  the  air  were  filled  with  anxiety,  for  their  intuition  told  them  they 
would  need  heat  to  keep  them  warm  through  the  winter. 

A  bird  council  was  held  and  it  was  decided  that  birds  which 
could  fly  the  highest  should  soar  into  the  air  and  see  if  they  could 
find  a  spark  of  fire  anywhere.  The  efforts  of  the  eagle,  lark  and 
raven  were  in  vain.  The  honor  was  left  to  the  little  brown  sparrow, 
who  spied  a  spark  of  fire  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  stump,  in  the  heart 
of  a  deep  forest. 
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The  birds  flocked  around  the  stump  and  tried  to  decide  who 
should  pick  the  spark  out.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain;  to 
their  dismay  they  saw  the  spark  growing  smaller  and  fainter.  The 
turkey  then  volunteered  to  try  and  keep  the  tiny  coal  alive  by  fan¬ 
ning  it  with  his  wings.  Day  after  day  the  turkey  kept  fanning;  the 
heat  became  greater  each  day,  until  the  feathers  were  singed  off 
the  turkey’s  head.  If  one  notices  carefully  he  will  see  lumps  on  the 
head  of  a  turkey  that  appear  as  blisters.  It  is  believed  that  the 
turkey  was  so  badly  burned  that  all  turkeys  since  have  had  bald 
heads  and  wear  the  blisters  as  a  memento  of  the  bravery  of  the 
turkey.  The  faithful  turkey  lost  his  beautiful  feathers  but  he  gave 
back  fire  to  the  world;  so  in  his  honor  and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
faithfulness,  the  Indian  uses  the  turkey  wing  to  make  his  fire  burn. 

asm - >- 

Legend  of  the  Catfish. 

Eliza  Keshena,  Menominee. 

E  Menominee  Indians  have  many  stories  about 
animals;  how  the  different  animals  received  or 
lost  their  color  and  changed  their  forms  and  habits. 
The  following  is  a  story  aboutthe  catfish:  A  school 
of  catfish  had  assembled  and  were  told  by  an  old 
chief  that  a  moose  would  come  to  a  certain  place  to 

drink  and  feed  along  the  bank  anc.  they  were  to 
kill  him  if  possible. 

This  they  agreed  to  do,  so  on  the  following  day  they  all  lay  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  rushes  nearby.  The  moose  finally  came  and  was  quiet¬ 
ly  standing  in  the  water  unconscious  of  his  enemies  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  ready  to  attack  him. 

Finally,  one  of  them  cautiously  went  up  and  drove  a  spear  in  the 
moose  s  leg.  This  startled  him  and  looking  around  to  see  who  had 
done  it,  he  spied  the  catfish. 

The  moose  trampled  and  killed  many  of  them,  but  the  others 
swam  away  with  slight  injuries  on  their  heads. 

They  still  retain  their  spears,  but  they  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  slight  depression  on  their  heads  which  they  received  from  the 
fleet  hoofs  of  the  moose. 
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Ciiitor’si  Comment 


SUPPRESSING  THE  LIQ¬ 
UOR  TRAFFIC  AT  LA 
POINTE  AGENCY. 

HERE  has  been  considerable 
discussion  the  last  few  years  of 
the  best  way  of  breaking  up  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  is  carried  on  by 
disreputable  whites,  and  has  done  so 
much  to  ruin  the  Indians’  moral  and 
physical  nature  and  to  make  him  the 
easy  prey  for  designing  grafters, 

In  some  places  it  has  been  easiest 
to  cope  with  the  situation  through  the 
local  courts,  but  as  a  general  thing,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  federal  courts  for  the  punishment 
of  the  offenders.  The  difficulty  in 
the  past  has  been  that  the  light  fine  or 
sentence  imposed  by  the  local  courts 
has  not  been  a  deterrent.  The  peni¬ 
tentiary  sentence,  made  possible  by 
the  federal  law,  is  sufficiently  effective 
to  stop  the  business. 

The  Indians  of  the  La  Pointe  In¬ 
dian  Agency  in  Wisconsin,  have  been 
the  easy  prey  for  some  time  of  saloon¬ 
keepers,  the  owners  of  dives  and  of 
bootleggers.  Conditions  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  no  worse  than  in  numerous 
other  places,  but  the  agency  officials 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Sup¬ 
erintendent  S.  W.  Campbell,  who  is  in 
charge,  at  last,  after  finding  out  that 
the  liquor  traffic  is  forbidden,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Ashland  for  the  purpose  of 
free  discussion  of  the  situation.  There 
were  present,  brewerymen,  protestant 
ministers,  catholic  priests,  lawyers, 
and  business  men.  The  discussion 


was  open,  and  after  the  meeting  by 
unanimous  vote  in  which  the  brewery- 
men  took  part,  the  meeting  declared 
its  "entire  sympathy  with  Major 
Campbell  in  his  efforts  to  suppress 
the  liquor  traffic  with  Indians  coming 
into  the  city.”  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  saloon  in¬ 
terests  in  an  effort  to  get  their  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation. 

The  reports  of  the  meeting  indicate 
that  it  was  successful,  and  Major 
Campbell  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
tactful  way  in  which  he  is  bringing 
about  results,  After  all,  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  community  to  its  proper 
duty  and  responsiblities  is  the  most 
effective  and  lasting  way  to  deal  with 
the  situation. 

This  liquor  traffic  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  the  Indians  of  the 
country  have  had,  and  friends  of  the 
Indian  see  in  this  action  by  Major 
Campbell,  definite  hope  for  the  future. 
As  in  other  places,  this  work  has  had 
the  active  cooperation  of  William  E. 
Johnson,  the  active  and  efficient  spe¬ 
cial  agent  of  the  Government  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

INDIAN  CLAIMS 
REJECTED. 

SPECIAL  dispatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington  indicates  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
adopted  a  new  policy,  in  accordance 
with  which  it  will  report  unfavorably 
to  the  House,  Indian  claim  bills, 
against  which  the  Committee  decides. 

There  are  numerous  Indian  claim 
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bills  of  various  character  before  the 
Committee,  some  of  them  a  number 
of  years  old,  and  it  is  the  plan  to  clear 
them  by  reporting  them  to  the  House, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
Heretofore,  when  they  were  decided 
against  by  the  Committee  they  were 
simply  set  aside,  only  to  be  resurrect¬ 
ed  again  at  some  future  time. 

One  of  those  rejected  at  a  recent 
meeting  is  the  Boudinot  Claims. 
Boudinot  was  one  of  three  lawyers  en¬ 
titled  to  a  third  of  thirty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  as  their  fee  for  saving  the  Chero¬ 
kee  Indians  six  million  dollars.  The 
Court  of  Claims  considered  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  ample  fee  for  the  services, 
but  Boudinot  thought  otherwise,  so  his 
two  associates  divided  the  fee  while 
Boudinot  turned  to  Congress  for  a 
larger  compensation.  The  Indian 
committee  rejected  the  claim  after  a 
sharp  discussion.  The  Committee  al¬ 
so  rejected  the  claim  of  Susan  Saun¬ 
ders  for  fourteen  thousand  dollars  for 
services  in  this  same  Cherokee  claim. 
The  Delaware  Indians  wanted  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  property 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
claim  has  been  hanging  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  years,  and  was  rejected  with 
the  rest. 

INDIANS  IN  THE  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE. 

HERE  are  two  Indian  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  Maine  legislature, 
who  represent  the  Indians  of  that  state. 
They  are  assigned  seats  in  the  rear  of 
the  chamber,  but  have  no  vote  in  the 
proceedings.  They  are  selected  by 
their  tribesmen  because  of  their  prom¬ 


inence,  and  their  purpose  in  the  leg¬ 
islature  is  to  give  the  Indians’  side 
when  various  matters  pertaining  to 
their  constituents’  welfare  is  under 
discussion.  These  Indians  have  had 
recognized  representatives  for  years, 
who  are  treated  with  courtesy  and 
consideration  by  the  other  members, 
and  in  all  matters  effecting  the  Indians, 
do  much  good.  The  two  represent¬ 
atives  in  office  at  present  are  Lola 
Coly,  who  lives  on  Indian  Island  in 
Oldtown  and  represents  the  Penob¬ 
scot  tribe,  and  Lewy  Mitchell  who 
represents  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe. 

FARMING  AND  DAIRY¬ 
ING  AT  CARLISLE. 

HERE  have  been  completed  at 
Carlisle  extensive  additions  and 
improvements  to  the  dairy  barn. 
These  consist  of  a  new  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  addition  35  by  100  feet,  a  new 
milk  house  of  brick  and  concrete  16 
by  30  feet,  a  new  silo  with  a  capacity 
of  150  tons  of  ensilage,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  remodeling  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
old  structure,  the  main  dimensions  of 
which  are  60  by  116  feet. 

In  remodeling  the  old  structure,  ad¬ 
ditional  windows  were  put  in  along 
the  east  and  north  sides,  and  larger 
doors  for  the  entrance.  A  large  im¬ 
plement  room  28  feet  by  96  feet  was 
provided,  a  harness  room,  three  box 
stalls  for  horses  and  six  open  stalls. 
These  are  all  equipped  with  down-to- 
date  accessories.  There  was  also  built 
a  specially  prepared  bull  pen,  four  box 
stalls  for  cows,  a  feed  room  and  two 
calf  pens.  A  wash  room  was  built 
which  is  complete  in  every  particular 
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and  provides  locker  and  washing  facil¬ 
ities  for  all  the  boys  in  the  barn.  The 
new  addition  has  been  carefully  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  has  been  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  concrete  and  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  the  roof  timbers.  The 
feeding  troughs  are  of  concrete  and 
the  stanchions  are  of  iron. 

The  barn  will  accommodate  about 
fifty  head  of  stock,  aside  from  the  box 
stalls  and  calf  pens.  Outside  ventila¬ 
tion  is  provided  through  the  walls  and 
roof,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  so  that  the  cattle  can  be  given 
water  in  troughs  on  the  inside  during 
the  cold  weather.  The  milk  house 
adjacent  has  been  built  carefully,  and 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  venti¬ 
lation  and  sanitation,  and  only  modern 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  handling 
milk  and  making  butter  is  installed. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  old  struc¬ 
ture,  which  has  a  capacity  of  over  two 
hundred  tons  of  hay,  with  large  bins 
for  grain  and  other  general  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  is  connected  with  the  new 
structure  by  an  ample  stairway  and 
chutes.  An  underground  pit  has  been 
provided  adjacent  to  the  barn,  into 
which  runs  all  of  the  liquid  waste 
from  the  dairy  barn.  This  is  saved 
and  at  convenient  times  during  the 
year  is  spread  on  the  farm  for  fertiliz¬ 
er.  An  improved  type  of  manure 
pit  of  concrete  was  built  adjacent  to 
the  barn  and  is  connected  therewith 
by  a  Louden  carrier  and  track.  In 
this  way  all  of  the  manure  is  saved 
and  is  allowed  to  rot  until  such  time 
as  it  is  spread  over  the  farm  for  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

A  large  yard  covered  with  cinders 


and  surrounded  by  a  stone  fence  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plant,  being  connected 
with  the  cow  barn  by  a  runway. 

This  barn  is  being  managed  care¬ 
fully  and  affords  to  our  students  ample 
facilities  and  thorough  instruction  in 
modern  dairy  practice.  The  plans 
were  prepared  specially  for  the  school 
by  experts  in  the  agricultural  depart¬ 
ments,  and  everything  is  provided  to 
enable  our  students  to  master  the 
work. 

The  school  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  Billings,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Farm  Management  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  prepared 
sketches,  and  who  has  been  regularly 
visiting  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  two  school  farms,  so 
that  they  will  be  models  of  their  kind 
for  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Modern  business  methods 
and  down-to-date  ideas  in  agriculture 
are  being  inaugurated,  and  the  results 
which  are  already  evident  from  nearly 
a  year’s  cooperation,  are  manifest. 

The  detailed  plans  for  the  dairy 
were  made  by  Mr.  K.  E.  Parks, 
Architect,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ATHLETIC  RECORD,  1910. 

THLETICS  have  never  been  in 
a  more  satisfactory  condition 
than  during  the  past  year  at  the  Car¬ 
lisle  School.  A  splendid  spirit  has 
prevailed,  and  the  teams  have  been  in 
every  way  clean  and  representative. 
Although  athletics  are  encouraged  by 
the  faculty,  they  have  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the 
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school,  the  various  teams  getting  their 
training  during  the  students’  spare 
hours.  Eligibiltiy  rules  in  harmony 
with  the  conditions  prevailing  at  our 
best  universities  have  been  instituted, 
and  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  school  on  its  athletic  teams, 
who  is  not  making  a  success  of  his 
school  work.  Athletics  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  for  the  many  rather  than  for 
the  few,  to  the  end  that  the  whole 
student  body  at  Carlisle  receives  im¬ 
measurable  benefits  from  the  various 
sports  which  are  maintained. 

The  basket  ball  season  was  fairly 
successful,  the  team  not  losing  a  game 
in  their  home  gymnasium.  The  rec¬ 


ord  is  as  follows: 

Albright  13 . Carlisle  34 

Swarthmore  29 . Carlisle  23 

Gettysburg  35 . Carlisle  25 

Pennsylvania  33 . Carlisle  13 

Felton  A.  C.  6 . Carlisle  56 

Cornell  28 . Carlisle  21 

Syracuse  26 . Carlisle  18 

All  Tonawanda  22 . Carlisle  40 

Gettysburg  14 . Carlisle  34 

Columbia  53  ... . Carlisle  10 

Gettysburg  17 . Carlisle  36 

Albright  35 . Carlisle  25 


The  cross  country  team  won  a  tro¬ 
phy  in  a  nine  mile  marathon  at  Ber¬ 
wick,  Pa. 

During  the  foot-ball  season,  four¬ 
teen  games  were  played,  of  which  the 
Indians  won  eight.  The  record  for 
1910  follows: 

Sept.  21 . Lebanon  Valley  at  Carlisle 

Lebanon  Valley  0— Indians  53 

Sept.  24 . Villanova  at  Harrisburg 

Villanova  0 — Indians  6 

Sept.  28 . Muhlenburg  at  Carlisle 

Muhlenburg  0 — Indians  39 

Oct.  1 . W.  Md.  College  at  Carlisle 

Cancelled  by  W.  Md.  College. 


Oct.  5 . Dickinson  at  Carlisle 

Dickinson  0 — Indians  24 

Oct.  8 . Bucknell  at  Wilkes-Barre 

Bucknell  0 — Indians  39 

Oct.  11 . Gettysburg  at  Carlisle 

Gettysburg  3 — Indians  39 

Oct.  15  . Syracuse  at  Syracuse 

Syracuse  14 — Indians  0 

Oct.  22 . Princeton  at  Princeton 

Princeton  6 — Indians  0 
Oct.  29  ...Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania  17 — Indians  5 

Nov.  5 . Virginia  at  Washington 

Virginia  5 — Indians  22 

Nov.  9 . Harvard  Law  at  Cambridge 

Harvard  Law  3 — Indians  0 

Nov.  12 . Navy  at  Annapolis 

Navy  6 — Indians  0 

Nov.  19 . John  Hopkins  University 

John  Hopkins  0 — Indians  12 

Nov.  24 .  ..Brown  at  Providence 

Brown  15  — Indians  6 

Baseball  was  abolished  because,  af¬ 
ter  many  of  our  students  had  played 
for  a  season  or  two  on  the  base  ball 
team,  and  were  seen  in  competition  with 
some  of  the  big  colleges,  many  of  the 
smaller  league  managers  offered  them 
employment  to  play  summer  profes¬ 
sional  baseball.  This  resulted  in 
weaning  many  of  the  students  away 
from  their  schooling  and  much  injury 
was  done  others  who  returned.  It 
was  consequently  decided  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  students  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  clean  sport  at  Carlisle,  to 
abolish  baseball  and  substitute  la 
crosse. 

This  was  the  first  year  lacrosse 
was  played,  and  the  results  have  justi¬ 
fied  the  step  taken  in  every  way. 
Lacrosse  is  an  Indian  game  and  none 
of  the  evils  of  professionalism  can 
creep  in.  During  the  coming  season, 
the  Indians  will  meet  Harvard  and 
some  of  the  best  lacrosse  teams  in  the 
East,  The  record  for  1910  follows: 
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April  9,  at  Carlisle,  the  Indian  team  was 
defeated  by  Lehigh  University  in  the  first 
game  ever  played  at  Carlisle.  Score,  3-2. 

April  16,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  defeated  Carlisle.  Score,  6-4. 

April  23,  at  Carlisle,  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege  defeated  us.  Score,  5-3. 

April  30,  at  Carlisle,  the  Indian  lacrosse 
team  defeated  Baltimore  City  College. 
Score,  15-0. 

May  7,  at  Baltimore,  the  Indian  lacrosse 
team  defeated  Mount  Washington  Club. 
Score,  3-1. 

May  14,  at  Annapolis,  the  Indian  la¬ 
crosse  team  defeated  the  Naval  Academy 
in  the  final  game  of  the  season.  Score,  3-2. 

Track  sports  offer  an  opportunity 
for  a  large  number  of  students  to  get 
physical  exercise,  and  the  Indians  ex¬ 
cel  in  the  various  forms  of  this  sport. 
The  track  team  record  for  1910  is  as 
follows: 

Won  point  trophy  in  an  indoor  meet  at 
Baltimore. 

Tied  State  College  in  dual  meet  at  Car¬ 
lisle.  Score,  56-56. 

Defeated  Swarthmore  at  Carlisle  in  a  du¬ 
al  meet.  Score,  Swarthmore,  25 Indi¬ 
ans,  78  JT 

Defeated  Lafayette  at  Easton  in  a  dual 
meet.  Score,  Lafayette,  35;  Indians,  69. 

Won  the  State  Intercollegiate  Track 
Athletic  Championship  at  Harrisburg. 
Score,  Indians,  52;  Swarthmore,  25;  Lafay¬ 
ette,  19;  Bucknell,  17;  State  College,  15J^; 
Lehigh,  7;  Dickinson,  6;  U.  of  Pittsburg,  6; 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  4 Muhlen- 
burg,  2. 

The  relay  team  record  was  a  credit¬ 
able  one  for  1910. 

Lost  one  mile  indoor  race  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Wesleyan  University. 

Won  two  mile  indoor  race  from  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  2nd  team  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Won  Medley  indoor  race  from  the  65th 
Regiment  at  Buffalo. 

Won  second  place  in  a  two  mile  indoor 
race  at  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania  was  first 
and  Yale  third. 

Won  one  mile  race  at  the  Philadelphia 
Relay  races  over  teams  in  our  class. 


CARLISLE  CADETS  IN 
GOVERNOR’S  INAUG¬ 
URAL  PARADE. 

HE  Inaugural  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  inaugural  parade 
and  ceremonies  incident  to  the  usher¬ 
ing  into  office  of  Honorable  John  K. 
Tener,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
invited  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  to 
take  part  in  the  parade  which  took  place 
in  Harrisburg,  Tuesday,  January  17th. 

The  school  was  represented  by  seven 
companies  of  cadets,  numbering  three 
hundred  men,  carrying  rifles,  and  the 
school  band,  numbering  forty  pieces. 
All  along  the  line  of  march  these  stal¬ 
wart  young  men,  marching  with  per¬ 
fect  precision  and  attired  in  their  per¬ 
fect  fitting  cavalry  uniforms  with  neat 
blue  capes  lined  with  yellow,  were 
loudly  applauded  by  the  thousands 
of  spectators  who  lined  the  streets 
or  viewed  the  procession  from  the 
houses. 

The  marching  of  the  students  was 
perfect,  and  the  comments  made  by 
all  the  various  newspapers  were  very 
favorable.  In  fact,  their  marching 
compared  to  advantage  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  troops  which  took  part  in  the  pro¬ 
cession.  The  Chief  Marshall  of  the 
parade  spoke  highly  of  their  marching 
and  appearance,  and  the  Governor  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hearty  approval  and  pleas¬ 
ure  at  their  presence  and  fine  march¬ 
ing. 

After  the  parade,  Superintendent 
Friedman,  Commandant  of  Cadets 
Henderson,  and  Major  Wheeler  at¬ 
tended  a  special  lunch  at  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  mansion. 
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A  FINE  ATHLETIC 
CELEBRATION. 

HE  various  students  who  have, 
during  the  past  year,  won  a  place 
on  the  first  teams  were  presented  with 
their  uC’s”  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  8th.  The  presentation  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  celebration  of  the 
school’s  success  during  the  year  in 
athletics,  and  the  students,  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  friends,  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  cheer  the  “C”  men.  The  en¬ 
tire  band  was  seated  on  the  platform 
of  the  auditorium,  and,  at  intervals,  en¬ 
livened  the  proceedings  with  excellent 
music. 

Mr.  Glen  S.  Warner,  Director  of 
Athletics,  presided,  and  in  opening  the 
meeting,  spoke  of  the  records  that 
were  made,  urging  all  students  to  get 
the  spirit  of  athletics,  and  appealing  to 
the  student  body  for  a  stronger  school 
spirit. 

Short  talks  were  given  by  Captain 
Dupuis,  on  “Basket  Ball;”  Captain 
Wheelock,  on  “Track  Athletic  Pros¬ 
pects;”  Captain  Bracklin,  on  “Lacrosse 
Prospects,”  and  Coach  Wauseka  on 
“Football  Prospects.” 

Mr.  Albert  Exendine,  who  played 
on  the  teams  of  1905-6-7,  and  who  is 
considered  one  of  Carlisle’s  most  fam¬ 
ous  ends,  was  present  and  spoke  en¬ 
couragingly  of  the  life  of  Carlisle  In¬ 
dians  on  the  outside.  Mr.  Exendine 
is  working  his  way  through  the  Law 
School  of  Dickinson  College,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  coaching 
the  football  team  at  Otterbein  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Ohio,  to  which  position  he 


has  been  re-elected  for  the  coming  year 
at  an  increase  in  salary. 

Supervisor  of  Indian  Schools  H.  B. 
Peairs,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Haskell  Institute,  was  present  and 
spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  place 
of  athletics  in  every  school,  and  their 
value  to  the  student  body.  Supervisor 
Chas.  F.  Pierce  also  spoke  briefly. 

Superintendent  Friedman  presented 
the  “C’s,”  and  as  each  man  came  for¬ 
ward,  he  was  cheered  by  the  entire 
school. 

The  school  was  honored  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  the 
distinguished  President  of  Dickinson 
College,  who  delivered  a  most  inspir¬ 
ing  and  helpful  address  on  the  value 
of  athletics  for  training  not  only  the 
physical  and  mental  body,  but  in  its 
definite  relationship  in  training  young 
men  for  the  battles  of  life.  He  show¬ 
ed  the  value  of  conscientious  training 
and  spoke  earnestly  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  because  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  “broke  training.”  He 
brought  out  strongly  the  fact  that  when 
young  men  left  school  they  would  find 
on  the  outside  a  competition  which 
was  much  keener  and  more  absorbing 
than  any  of  the  competition  they  had 
met  with  on  the  gridiron,  on  the  base¬ 
ball  field,  or  on  the  track. 

It  was  a  splendid  address,  eloquent¬ 
ly  delivered,  full  of  earnestness,  and 
abounding  in  suggestions  and  advice 
from  a  long  life  of  experience. 

It  was  in  every  way  a  successful 
celebration  and  meant  much  for  clean 
sport,  a  healthy  school  spirit,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  students. 
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Chauncey  Yellow  Robe,  a  Sioux, 
Class  1895,  now  located  at  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.,  writes,  “I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  Christmas  greeting  and  the 
panoramic  view  of  dear  old  Carlisle. 
It  gives  me  many  pleasant  remini¬ 
scences  of  my  boyhood  days  at  the 
school.  I  entered  Carlisle  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  fall  of  1883,  wearing  long 
hair,  feathers,  blanket  and  a  painted 
face,  and  above  all  not  knowing  one 
word  of  English.  You  probably  have 
seen  one  of  my  photos;  one  may  be 
there  yet  on  the  wall  for  a  curiosity. 
I  do  not  regret  having  been  transform¬ 
ed  from  savagery  to  an  independent 
American  citizen.  Through  my  ex¬ 
periences,  I  believe  there  is  only  one 
way  to  educate  the  Indian — to  take 
him  away  from  his  environment  on  the 
reservation  and  give  him  ample  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  thickest  atmosphere  of 
civilization  and  he  will  become  a  wor¬ 
thy  citizen.” 

Mrs.  Ida  Wheelock  McDonald,  an 
Oneida,  graduate  of  the  Class  1902, 
is  now  in  the  Indian  Service  at  Flan- 
dreau,  South  Dakota.  In  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  to  the  superintendent,  she  says  in 
part,  “  I,  like  many  other  students  of 
these  government  schools,  did  not  re¬ 
alize  and  appreciate  what  was  being 
done  for  me  until  I  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  world  and  its  strug¬ 
gles,  and  then  my  eyes  were  opened. 
I  am  always  proud  of  my  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  ex¬ 
student,  whether  a  graduate  or  not,  to 
do  the  best  work  possible  and  thereby 
cast  a  good  reflection  upon  the  in¬ 


stitute  which  he  or  she  represents.  I 
enjoy  reading  the  Carlisle  Arrow." 

We  have  heard  again  from  M.  Le- 
ander  Gans worth,  a  Tuscarora  and  a 
graduate  of  Class  1896,  who  is  located 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  pursuing  his  trade 
as  a  printer.  In  answer  to  some  ques¬ 
tions  desiring  information  regarding 
himself,  Mr.  Gansworth  says,  “I  am 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of 
one  who  wants  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
am  foreman  and  machinist  for  the  Io¬ 
wa  Catholic  Messenger  of  Davenport. 
I  have  become  a  man  of  family.  Mrs. 
Gansworth  is  an  English  girl  from 
Hull,  England.  We  have  three  little 
girls.”  Mr.  Gansworth  says  that  he 
has  bought  a  home  lately  and  adds, 
“We  enjoy  our  home  very  much  and 
are,  I  fear,  a  little  proud  of  it.” 

We  heard  recently  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Lookout,  two  ex-students 
who  left  the  school  in  1884.  Mrs. 
Lookout  was  Julia  Pryor  while  a  pu¬ 
pil  here.  They  are  living  at  Pawhus- 
ka,  Oklahoma,  on  a  farm.  They 
have  655  acres  of  land,  a  five-room 
house  and  several  head  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  etc.  Mr.  Lookout  was 
a  member  of  the  Osage  Council  for 
two  years  and  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Osage 
tribe. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Rose  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  she  says,  “I  spent  a  most 
lovely  vacation  with  my  mother  at  my 
home  and  am  down  to  hard  and  earn¬ 
est  work  at  a  salary  of  $35  a  month. 
I  have  been  working  six  months. 
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The  lady  for  whom  I  am  working 
says  she  feels  proud  of  my  neat  work. 
I  told  her  I  was  a  Carlisle  girl  and  the 
teachings  of  Carlisle  are  always 
good.  I  do  considerable  sewing  for 
children  and  ladies.  My  only  aim  is 
to  be  a  seamstress  and  a  very  tidy 
housekeeper.  I  shall  never  regret  my 
days  at  Carlisle.” 

Frank  Conroy,  a  Sioux  and  an  ex¬ 
student,  is  now  located  at  Lacreek,  S. 
D.  He  married  Victoria  Standing 
Bear,  also  a  Carlisle  pupil.  Mr.  Con¬ 
roy  is  a  rancher  and  farmer  by  occu¬ 
pation.  Last  summer  he  was  one  of 
the  commisioners  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  appraise  surplus  lands 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  salary  of  $10  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses  for  his  services.  Mr.  Conroy 
has  shown  his  loyalty  to  Carlisle  by 
sending  his  son  Harry  here  to  school. 

Word  comes  from  Charles  Dillon, 
whose  present  address  is  Wyola,  Mon¬ 
tana,  that  he  has  occupied  the  position 
of  Government  blacksmith  since  he 
left  Carlisle  four  years  ago.  He  has 
invested  his  money  in  farming  imple¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  going  on  a  ranch 
before  long.  Mr.  Dillon  married  Rose 
LaForge,  a  graduate  of  this  school. 
We  have  splendid  records  from  other 
sources  of  these  two  young  people  and 
congratulate  them  on  the  success  they 
are  making. 

Jennie  West,  an  ex-student,  now 
Mrs.  Daniel  Martin,  is  living  at  Fraz¬ 
er,  Montana.  She  and  her  husband 
own  a  comfortable  home,  a  bunch  of 
horses  and  cows,  and  have  land.  She 
has  two  children,  a  boy  of  fourteen  and 


a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  proud  to  say  that  she  has 
never  gone  back  to  the  Indian  ways 
and,  “I  am  not  ashamed  to  have  any 
white  person  visit  my  home”  she  says. 
She  has  tried  to  live  up  to  the  things 
she  learned  while  at  Carlisle. 

Acsah  Lunt,  an  ex-student,  now 
Mrs.  Stephen  Pensoneau,  lives  at  Har- 
rah,  Oklahoma.  She  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  three  years  and  is  at  present 
living  on  her  own  land,  and  keeping 
house  for  her  little  family.  The  re¬ 
cords  show  that  Mrs.  Pensoneau  is 
making  use  of  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  she  received  at  Carlisle.  She  says, 
“I  am  trying  to  teach  other  Indians 
what  I  know;  how  to  live;  how  to  be 
happy  and  how  to  have  plenty.” 

David  McFarland,  a  Nez  Perce, 
Class  1898,  writes  from  Lapwai, 
Idaho,  that  he  is  clerking  in  a  store  on 
the  reservation.  “I  have  many  fail¬ 
ures,”  he  says,  “but  I  try  to  be  true 
and  faithful  in  all  my  duties  whatever 
they  may  be.  It  does  me  a  great  deal 
of  good  that  the  School  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  me.” 

Mr.  Manus  Screamer,  a  Cherokee 
and  an  ex-student,  is  living  with  his 
wife,  who  was  Nan  Saunooke,  at  33 
Livingston  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  His 
present  occupation  is  printer  and  mu¬ 
sician.  From  all  accounts  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Screamer  are  living  exemplary 
lives. 

Thomas  Smith,  a  St.  Regis  Indian 
and  an  ex-student,  writes  from  his  home 
in  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  that  he 
is  now  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
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LOCATION  T*16  ^nc^an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


HISTORY  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid- 

*  ed  for  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PRESENT  present  Plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 
PLANT  pus’  to2et|ler  with  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

ACADEMIC  acac*em'c  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 

.  .  including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 

Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADES.  Instruct*on  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 

OUTING  Outing  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 

SYSTEM  tended  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PURPOSE.  The  a'm  °f  the  Carlis!e  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 
homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty . 

Total  number  of  different  students  enrolled  to  date  this  year 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 

Total  Number  of  Graduates . 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate 


.  75 
.1192 
4693 
583 
4110 


RESULTS.  These  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.  in 
Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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HANDICRAFT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  usually  have  a  liking  for 
his  Arts  and  Crafts — desire 
something  which  has  been  made 
by  these  people,  There  are  a 
great  many  places  to  get  what 
you  may  wish  in  this  line,  but  the  place  to 
buy,  if  you  wish  Genuine  Indian  Handicraft,  is 
where  You  Absolutely  Know  you  are  going  to 
get  what  you  bargain  for.  iWe  have  a  fine 
line  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  Baskets,  Bead  Work, 
Navaho  Art  Squares,  Looms,  and  other  things 
made  by  Indian  Men  and  Women,  which  we 
handle  more  to  help  the  Old  Indians  than  for 
any  other  reason,  fl  Our  prices  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  anything  we  sell.  H  Communicate 
with  us  if  we  may  serve  you  in  any  further  way 


INDIAN  CRAFTS  DEPT 

of  the  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  PA 
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The  NEW  CARLISLE 

RUGS 
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IARLISLE  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  way;  we  hope  to  make  her 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  finest 
Indian  Rug  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  It  is  something  new; 
nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  They  are  woven 
here  at  the  school  by  students.  They  are  not 
like  a  Navaho  and  are  as  well  made  and  as 
durable  as  an  Oriental,  which  they  resemble. 
Colors  and  combinations  are  varied;  absolutely 
fast  colors.  They  must  be  examined  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Price  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  weave;  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a 
fine  Navaho.  IWe  also  make  a  cheaper  Rug, 
one  suitable  for  the  Bath  Room,  a  washable, 
reversible  Rag  Rug;  colors,  blue  and  white. 
Nice  sizes,  at  prices  from  Two  Dollars  to  Six 
ilf  you  are  interested  Write  Us  Your  Wishes 
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OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
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or  to  give  any  other  information,  fl  Address 
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Poor  Lo’s  Besetting  Sin: 

By  W.  E.  Johnson ,  Chief  Special  Officer . 

“But  this  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled;  they  are  all  of  them  snared  In 
holes,  and  they  are  hid  in  prison  houses:  they  are  for  a  prey  and  none  de- 
llvereth;  for  a  spoil,  and  none  saith,  Restore.” — Isaiah,  XLII:  22. 

OW  accurately  did  Isaiah  describe  the  Indian  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  existed  in  this  country  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Thieves  of  every  clime  hastened 
to  take  part  in  the  plunder  of  the  newly  discover¬ 
ed  red  man  and  the  whiskey  bottle  was  the  key 
to  all  that  the  Indian  possesed. 

The  colonies  treated  the  Indian  as  game.  The 
game  laws  offered  bounties  for  Indian  scalps. 
Their  one  redeeming  feature  was  that  a  larger 
reward  was  offered  by  the  colonists  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian 
man  than  was  offered  for  the  assassination  of  an  Indian  woman  or 
child.  Then  the  reds  tried  to  outdo  the  whites  in  savagery.  It 
was  a  difficult  task,  but  they  did  their  best.  Practically  every 
Indian  war  in  history  had  its  birth  in  a  whiskey  botde  and  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  bottle  was  a  thief. 

The  new  born  states  did  not  continue  the  scalp  bounty  laws  of 
the  colonists,  but  they  herded  them  on  reservations  as  in  a  zoologi¬ 
cal  garden.  And  the  boundaries  of  these  reservations  were  pa¬ 
trolled  by  thieves  armed  with  whiskey  bottles. 

No  Indian  superintendent  needs  to  be  told  what  this  means  to 
the  Indian.  No  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  needs 
information  as  to  how  the  liquor  traffic  has  blocked  the  numerous 
moves  that  have  been  undertaken  for  the  Indian’s  industrial  uplift. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  industrial  uplift  with  an  educa¬ 
tion  annex  was  about  the  only  uplift  that  he  needed.  For  in  matters 
of  native  honesty  and  a  lofty  sense  of  honor,  the  red  man  is  without 
a  peer  among  all  the  races.  He  was  the  ethical  superior  of  the 
Saxons  but  lacked  fortifications  against  the  Saxons’  vices. 
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Congress  passed  laws — lots  of  ’em — designed  to  keep  liquor 
away  from  the  Indians,  but  forgot  to  make  provision  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  The  Indian  field  service  did  what  it  could  to  make 
these  laws  effective  and  usually  paid  the  bills  out  of  its  own  pocket. 
Laws  will  not  enact  themselves  any  more  than  an  axe  will  chop  wood 
without  motive  power  behind  it. 

In  the  Indian  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  Con¬ 
gress  set  aside  $25,000  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary,  to  suppress  this  liquor 
traffic  among  the  Indians.  And  here  again  the  Prophet  steps  in  to 
foretell: 

Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  send  unto 
him  wanderers,  that  shall  cause  him  to  wander,  and  shall  empty  his  ves¬ 
sels,  and  break  their  bottles. — Jeremiah,  XLVIII:  12. 

Under  the  new  appropriation,  the  Indian  Territory  was  decided 
upon  as  the  principal  point  of  attack.  By  some  vagary  of  fate,  I 
was  shanghaied  by  Mr.  Leupp  into  the  job  of  leading  this  enter¬ 
prise.  I  marvelled  somewhat  at  taking  the  job  as  I  was  famil¬ 
iar  with  that  field  and  knew  what  it  meant  if  anything  real  was 
undertaken. 

I  gathered  together  a  band  of  fellows  who  felt  much  as  I  did 
and  who  were  ready  to  “take  a  chance”  with  me.  And  for  four¬ 
teen  months,  flying  beer  bottles,  midnight  shooting  affairs,  burning 
gambling  outfits,  bloody  noses  and  broken  heads  followed. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  an  astronomical  reckoning  showed 
that  we  had  destroyed  250,000  bottles  of  liquor,  burned  out  76  gamb¬ 
ling  houses  and  made  1142  arrests.  Fresh  mounds  of  earth  mark¬ 
ed  the  resting  places  of  four  of  my  boys  who  were  killed  in  the 
campaign.  Another  carried  a  bullet  in  his  neck,  and  most  of  us 
carried  scars  of  one  sort  and  another.  There  had  been  “something 
doing.” 

The  campaign  was  considered  a  success.  Congress  began  in¬ 
creasing  the  appropriations  and  the  service  was  enlarged  to  cover 
the  whole  field.  The  service  organized  in  this  way  is  only  about 
two  years  old. 

It  would  only  confuse  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  methods  which 
we  employ;  for  Indian  legislation  is  a  conglomeration  and  a  patch- 
work  in  some  respects.  In  some  states,  we  followed  a  radically 
different  legal  course  than  in  others.  Conditions  and  laws  are  not 
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always  the  same  in  different  localities  of  even  the  same  state.  This 
not  only  confuses  friends  but  it  confuses  the  enemy.  When  I  get 
a  joint  keeper  on  the  carpet,  he  often  asks  why  I  do  this  with  him 
and  do  something  else  with  the  offenders  in  the  adjoining  state. 
My  stereotyped  reply  is  “go  hire  a  lawyer.”  The  lawyer  usually 
skins  the  offender  out  of  most  of  the  money  that  he  has  skinned 
out  of  the  Indians.  The  scamp  is  thus  punished  even  though  we 
fail  to  convict,  which  seldom  happens. 

Since  the  original  appropriation  was  made  for  1907,  we  have 
made  5,473  arrests,  up  to  January  31.  The  service  has  now  reach¬ 
ed  such  proportions  that,  for  nearly  two  years,  we  averaged  almost 
one  hundred  convictions  per  month. 

This  current  talk  about  being  unable  to  convict  in  whiskey  cases 
is  all  moonshine.  During  the  past  two  years,  our  service  has  con¬ 
victed  approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  an 
issue.  If  a  whiskey  case  and  especially  a  case  of  selling  to  an  Indian 
is  handled  with  the  same  care  and  intelligence  as  a  burglary  case, 
the  juries  are  even  more  ready  to  convict  than  in  the  ordinary 
criminal  case. 

We  have  not  been  very  tender  in  our  dealings  with  these  hyenas 
who  would  get  an  Indian  drunk  so  as  to  rob  him  of  his  blanket. 
Nothing  but  the  unrelenting  cold  steel  of  absolute  justice  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  cuticle  of  such.  There  is  no  quarter  asked  or 
given  and  no  sympathy  wasted.  I  have  never  invoked  the  law 
against  a  man  for  making  an  assault  on  me  or  attempting  my  life. 
If  he  can  try  something  like  this  and  get  away  with  a  piece  of  my 
hide,  he  is  welcome  to  it  till  the  next  time. 

Convicting  men,  many  of  them  with  political  influence,  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  month,  year  after  year,  multiplies  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  an  ax  under  their  coat  for  this  service.  It  is  like  roll¬ 
ing  a  snowball  down  hill  on  a  mild  day.  It  accumulates  in  dimen¬ 
sions  with  the  square  of  the  distance  traveled.  The  solid  and  un¬ 
yielding  support  that  this  service  has  had  from  the  Indian  Office 
since  its  establishment  is  the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  had  its  teeth  drawn;  and  without  the 
teeth  and  claws,  it  has  no  reason  for  existence. 


A  Practical  Course  of  Study : 
By  M.  Friedman. 


HERE  has  been  completed  at  the  Carlisle  School 
the  synopsis  of  a  course  of  study,  together  with 
detailed  directions,  in  Physiology,  Geography, 
Nature  Study,  Arithmetic,  English  History,  Or¬ 
thography  and  Civil  Government.  This  has  been 
printed  in  four  separate  pamphlets,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  in  Indian  schools,  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  use,  suggestions  of  the  particular  subject 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  all  of 
the  teachers  taking  part  in  the  development  of  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  teach,  and  the  whole  has  been  given  sufficient  trial 
and  daily  usage  to  enable  us  to  eliminate  any  objectionable  or  use¬ 
less  features.  The  plan  followed  in  working  out  this  course  of 
study  was  as  follows: 

The  courses  of  study  from  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cities 
and  model  institutions  scattered  in  every  state  in  the  United  States 
were  obtained  for  reference.  The  local  needs  and  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  were  carefully  studied,  and  then  each  teacher  prepared  the 
synopsis  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  subject  she  taught,  taking  the 
best  things  from  the  scores  of  good  courses  of  study  which  have 
been  successfully  used  in  public  schools,  and  weaving  in  the  perti¬ 
nent  needs  of  the  Indian  boy  and  girl. 

It  was  not  merely  a  compilation  of  a  number  of  courses  of  study. 
After  each  teacher  had  prepared  the  synopsis  and  detailed  sugges¬ 
tions,  conferences  were  held  with  all  of  the  other  teachers  and  the 
principal  teacher,  and  frank  discussion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  each  item  and  subject  obtained.  This  assured  harmony  in  the 
preparation  of  the  course  of  study  and  enabled  the  teachers  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  subject  with  the  whole  aim  of  the  school  in  view,  and  its 
proper  relation  to  the  other  subjects  taught.  These  meetings,  or 
discussions,  ran  over  a  period  covering  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
time  the  course  of  study  was  actually  put  into  practice  in  the  school 
room.  Inaccuracies  and  extraneous  matter  were  eliminated.  After 
this,  there  was  a  continued  use  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  school 
room  for  nearly  a  year  before  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  felt  that  the  course  of  study  as 
presented  is  to  a  degree  accurate,  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  Indian  education,  and  is  applicable  to  the  Indian’s  needs. 

The  course  of  study  as  now  printed  has  taken  cognizance  of 
several  very  important  facts  and  principles. 

First — That  no  matter  how  accurate  the  public  school  courses 
of  study  may  be,  there  is  sufficient  criticism  of  the  courses  of  study 
by  our  public  educators  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  which  has  been  found  with  the 
courses  of  study  in  public  schools  is  that  the  course  in  the  grammar 
grades  is  so  arranged  as  to  primarily  prepare  boys  and  girls  to  en¬ 
ter  the  high  school,  and  that  the  high  school  course  is  prepared 
with  a  view  to  compliance  with  entrance  requirements  in  colleges. 
Although  nine-tenths  of  the  public  school  students  drop  out  of  the 
school  before  the  high  school  is  reached,  their  education  has  not 
been  an  educational  entity  which  recognized  their  needs.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of  our  public  schools,  made  by  our 
educators  in  the  public  school  systems  themselves;  namely,  that  the 
courses  of  study  are  very  largely  prepared  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
less  than  one-tenth  who  go  to  college,  rather  than  serve  the  life-pur¬ 
poses  of  the  nine-tenths  who  must  drop  out  and  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  work  of  earning  a  living.  It  is  this  criticism  that  the 
course  of  study  which  has  been  prepared  for  Carlisle  has  tried  to 
answer.  Our  teachers  have  endeavored  to  realize  that  when  the 
large  majority  of  the  students  leave  the  Carlisle  school,  or  any  of  our 
other  Indian  schools,  their  school  education  will  have  ended  and 
their  work  of  earning  a  livelihood  will  have  commenced. 

Second — Our  course  of  study  has  not  been  prepared  by  any  one 
person.  It  is  the  work  of  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in 
in  teaching,  and  in  its  final  form  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful  tryout 
in  the  class  room,  together  with  candid  discussion  by  the  entire 
teaching  force  and  the  principal.  Being  the  teachers  course  of 
study,  they  have  more  faith  in  it  and  will  not  only  follow  it  ab¬ 
stractly,  but  in  spirit  as  well.  This  is  too  often  one  of  the  great 
criticisms  which  can  be  made  on  courses  of  study  in  city  schools. 
They  have  been  gotten  out  in  some  central  office,  and  the  teacher 
who,  after  all,  must  use  the  course  of  study,  and  who,  if  properly 
prepared,  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  persons  to  give  whole¬ 
some  suggestions,  has  had  little  or  no  voice  in  its  preparation.  This 
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has  been  the  stumbling  block  with  many  of  our  so-called  courses 
of  study  for  Indian  schools. 

Third — The  Carlisle  course  of  study  is  not  entirely  dependent 
on  text  books.  Provision  is  made  for  a  large  amount  of  oral  in¬ 
struction,  which  is  ordinarily  not  contained  in  text  books,  such  as 
simple  accounts,  correspondence,  morals  and  manners,  nature 
study,  elementary  science,  and  practical  hygiene.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  the  aim  to  make  the  instruction  concrete,  to  work  in 
the  local  conditions,  where  the  Indians  reside,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  afford  to  the  students  a  fund  of  knowledge,  which  not  only 
serves  its  purpose  as  a  means  of  culture,  but  gives  to  each  boy 
and  girl  substantial  facts,  which  are  necessary  to  every  man  and 
woman. 

Fourth — The  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  so  that  should 
any  of  the  Indian  students  desire  to  take  up  further  education 
in  the  public  schools,  their  previous  work  at  Carlisle  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  given  full  credit,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  go  on 
with  their  regular  grade  instruction  from  the  point  where  they  left 
off  in  the  Government  school. 

Fifth — While  the  use  of  the  public  school  course  of  study  is 
fundamentally  desirable  in  Indian  schools  so  as  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  entrance  of  Indians  in  the  public  schools,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  many  of  the  states’  courses  of  study  more  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  certain  subjects  like  Algebra,  Geometry,  Foreign 
History  and  Physical  Geography,  together  with  the  study  of  the 
Classics,  which  would  be  very  largely  lost  on  the  Indian  who  has 
only  a  few  years  to  spend  in  school.  Nor  has  there  been  any  defi¬ 
nite  beginning  made  by  the  public  schools  in  industrial  education. 
Although  there  is  wide-spread  discussion  of  this  subject,  there  has 
hardly  been  any  effective  accomplishment  toward  its  introduction 
universally  throughout  the  public  school  system  of  the  U nited  States. 

The  industrial  training  now  given  in  our  public  schools  can  only 
be  termed  a  beginning,  for  only  the  surface  has  been  scratched, 
and  the  work  done  has  been  very  largely  of  an  experimental  nature. 
Indian  schools  are  industrial  schools  of  a  vocational  character,  and 
if  the  very  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  courses  of  study  that 
are  followed  in  the  class  room  should  not  entirely  neglect,  but 
rather  should  augment  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  industrial 
work.  The  two  should  be  interdependent.  In  no  other  way  can 
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the  best  results  be  obtained.  Those  special  schools  of  national 
reputation  in  the  country,  which  have  given  this  subject  careful 
attention  and  years  of  study  and  have  been  through  many  experi¬ 
ences  in  its  working  out,  realize  the  necessity  of  definite  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  academic  and  industrial  work. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  Carlisle  courses  of  study  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  a  limited  demand,  and  they  will  be  supplied  on 
application  to  the  school.  Although  conditions  are  not  the  same 
in  all  schools,  it  is  felt  that  these  courses  of  study  will  be  of  sug¬ 
gestive  value  to  other  institutions  in  the  Service. 


Angel  DeCora — An  Autobiography: 


WAS  born  in  a  wigwam,  of  Indian  parents.  My 
father  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  hereditary  chief  of 
the  Winnebagoes.  My  mother,  in  her  childhood, 
had  had  a  little  training  in  a  convent,  but  when 
she  married  my  father  she  gave  up  all  her  foreign 
training  and  made  a  good,  industrious  Indian  wife. 

During  the  summers  we  lived  on  the  Reservation,  my  mother 
cultivating  her  garden  and  my  father  playing  the  chief’s  son.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  we  used  to  follow  the  chase  away  off  the  Reservation, 
along  rivers  and  forests.  My  father  provided  not  only  for  his 
family  then,  but  his  father’s  also.  We  were  always  moving  camp. 
As  a  child,  my  life  was  ideal.  In  all  my  childhood  I  never  received 
a  cross  word  from  any  one,  but  nevertheless,  my  training  was  in¬ 
cessant.  About  as  early  as  I  can  remember,  I  was  lulled  to  sleep 
night  after  night  by  my  father’s  or  grandparent’s  recital  of  laws 
and  customs  that  had  regulated  the  daily  life  of  my  grandsires  for 
generations  and  generations,  and  in  the  morning  I  was  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  same  counselling.  Under  the  influence  of  such  precepts 
and  customs,  I  acquired  the  general  bearing  of  a  well-counselled 
Indian  child,  rather  reserved,  respectful,  and  mild  in  manner. 

A  very  promising  career  must  have  been  laid  out  for  me  by  my 
grandparents,  but  a  strange  white  man  interrupted  it. 

I  had  been  entered  in  the  Reservation  school  but  a  few  days 
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when  a  strange  white  man  appeared  there.  He  asked  me  through 
an  interpreter  if  I  would  like  to  ride  in  a  steam  car.  I  had  never 
seen  one,  and  six  of  the  other  children  seemed  enthusiastic  about 
it  and  they  were  going  to  try,  so  I  decided  to  join  them,  too.  The 
next  morning  at  sunrise  we  were  piled  into  a  wagon  and  driven  to 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  thirty  miles  away.  We  did  get  the 
promised  ride.  We  rode  three  days  and  three  nights  until  we 
reached  Hampton,  Va. 

My  parents  found  it  out,  but  too  late. 

Three  years  later  when  1  returned  to  my  mother,  she  told  me 
that  for  months  she  wept  and  mourned  for  me.  My  father  and 
the  old  chief  and  his  wife  had  died,  and  with  them  the  old  Indian 
life  was  gone. 

I  returned  to  Hampton,  and  after  graduation,  some  of  my  teach¬ 
ers  prevailed  upon  me  not  to  return  home  as  I  was  still  too  young 
and  immature  to  do  much  good  among  my  people. 

I  went  to  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  through  the  efforts  of  some 
friends  there,  I  entered  the  Burnham  Classical  School  for  Girls, 
and  later  when  I  decided  to  take  up  the  study  of  art,  I  entered  the 
Smith  College  Art  Department,  taking  the  four  years’  course  un¬ 
der  Dwight  W.  Tryon.  During  my  study  in  Northampton,  I 
worked  for  my  board  and  lodging  and  also  earned  my  four  years’ 
tuition  at  Smith  College  by  holding  one  of  the  custodianships  of  the 
Art  Gallery.  The  instruction  l  received  and  the  influence  I  gained 
from  Mr.  Tryon  has  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  me. 

After  the  four  years  at  Smith  College,  I  went  to  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  to  study  illustration  with  Howard  Pyle,  and  remained 
his  pupil  for  over  two  years. 

While  at  this  Institute  I  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  the  students,  and  instructors  as  well,  on  the  sentiments  of 
“Commercial”  art  and  “Art  for  art’s  sake.”  1  was  swayed  back 
and  forth  by  the  conflicting  views,  and  finally  I  left  Philadelphia  and 
went  to  Boston. 

I  had  heard  of  Joseph  DeCamp  as  a  great  teacher,  so  I  entered 
the  Cowles  Art  School,  where  he  was  the  instructor  in  life  drawing. 
Within  a  year,  however,  he  gave  up  his  teaching  there  but  he  rec¬ 
ommended  me  to  the  Musem  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  same  city,  where 
Frank  Benson  and  Edmund  C.  Tarbell  are  instructors,  and  for  two 
years  I  studied  with  them. 


true  INDIAN  TYPES— HOPI  WOMAN,  ARIZONA 
Photo  by  Carpenter,  Field  Museum. 


Angel  DeCora 

Photograph  by  Hensel,  Carlisle 


MR.  THOMAS  KINO  AND  FAMILY,  FI.AXDREAU,  S.  D.— CARLISLE  EX-STUDENT 


MR.  JOHN  FROST  AND  FAMILY,  OREY  CLIFF,  MONT. — CARLISLE  EX-STUDENT 


HOMES  OF  CARLISLE  EX-STUDENTS 
UPPER— LOUISE  PROVOST  McNUT'I,  OMAHA,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

LOWER  — MRS.  IDA  WARREN  TOBIN.  CLASS  1894,  CHIPPEWA,  WHITE  EARTH,  MINN 
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I  opened  a  studio  in  Boston  and  did  some  illustrative  work  for 
Small  &  Maynard  Company,  and  for  Ginn  &  Company.  I  also 
did  some  designing,  although  while  in  art  schools  I  had  never  taken 
any  special  interest  in  that  branch  of  art.  Perhaps  it  was  well 
that  I  had  not  over  studied  the  prescribed  methods  of  European 
decoration,-  for  then  my  aboriginal  qualities  could  never  have  as- 
erted  themselves. 

I  left  Boston  and  went  to  New  York  City,  and  while  I  did  some 
illustrating,  portrait  and  landscape  work,  I  found  designing  a  more 
lucrative  branch  of  art. 

Although  at  times  I  yearn  to  express  myself  in  landscape  art,  I 
feel  that  designing  is  the  best  channel  in  which  to  convey  the  native 
qualities  of  the  Indian’s  decorative  talent. 

In  1906,  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  appointed  me  to  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  Pennsylvania  to 
foster  the  native  talents  of  the  Indian  students  there.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  young  Indian  has  a  talent  for  the  pictorial  art,  and 
the  Indian’s  artistic  conception  is  well  worth  recognition,  and  the 
school-trained  Indians  of  Carlisle  are  developing  it  into  possible  use 
that  it  may  become  his  contribution  to  American  Art. 


□ 

■ 

«gg§liTDEALS  are  like  stars; 

y°u  will  not  succeed 
jPjpi?  in  touching  them  with 
j*  r/v?f  your  hands,  but  like 
the  sea-faring  man  on 
the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose 
them  as  your  Guides,  and, 
following  them,  you  reach  your 
destiny.  —carl  schurz 

□ 

□ 

The  Zia  Pueblo,  New  Mexico: 

By  Albert  B.  Reagan . 

N  JOURNEYING  to  the  Indian  village  of  Zia 
from  Jemez  Pueblo,  an  Indian  village  some  60 
miles  southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  we  take  a  southeastern 
trail.  The  trip  is  not  a  pleasant  one  in  the  hot 
months  of  the  year.  The  route  is  tortuous,  through 
dwarfed  shrubbery,  scorched  sage  brush,  gullies 
and  canyons,  over  burning  sands  and  blackened  bad-country  rock, 
past  the  black-capped  Mount  Nero.  In  addition,  the  sun’s  rays 
are  glaring  and  intolerable.  Suddenly,  after  we  have  journeyed 
for  about  three  and  a  half  hours,  we  come  out  upon  an  open  area 
of  land  declining  gradually  to  the  southward.  As  we  view  the 
open  scene  before  us  the  village  of  Zia  looms  up  to  the  southeast 
like  a  toy;  and  such  a  village  and  such  a  toy! 

This  village  is  situated  on  an  elevated,  black-lava  peninsula, 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  a  vast  lake  of  shifting  sand.  On  the 
south  is  the  alkali-whitened,  dry  bed  of  the  Jemez  River.  The 
village  is  composed  of  two  parallel  rows  of  low  flat-roofed  houses, 
an  Indian  house  of  worship,  and  a  Catholic  church.  The  buildings 
are  made  of  adobe  blocks  and  basaltic  cobble  stones,  mortared  in 
with  adobe  plaster.  The  village  is  small  and  probably  contains  120 
souls.  As  we  enter  it  we  find  the  people  happy  and  at  their  work; 
the  women  singing  at  their  grinding  and  cooking,  the  men  making 
curios,  or  at  their  medicine  ceremonies;  but  we  learn  upon  inquiry 
that  the  water  supply  is  too  scant  for  successful  farming  and  that 
the  population  of  the  place  is  on  the  decline.  We  further  learn 
that  the  people  of  the  place  are  at  least  partly  supported  by  the 
Government,  that  the  Indian  school  is  well  attended  and  that  the 
children  are  making  fair  progress.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  this  pueblo  from  final  extinction. 

The  Zias  are  first  mentioned  in  the  days  of  Coronado.  They 
were  friendly  to  the  white  adventurers  and  gave  them  supplies, 
though  these  new  people  had  wantonly  and  mercilessly  murdered 
their  cousin-village-people  of  Tiguex,  near  where  Bernalillo  is  now 
situated.  For  their  friendship  and  to  flatter  their  vanity,  Coronado 
gave  the  people  of  the  village  four  disabled,  bronzed  cannon.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  great  gift  to  the  Indians  from  the  “sons  of  the  gods,’’ 
but  perfectly  harmless,  because  of  their  poor  condition. 
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At  the  time  of  this  first  visit  of  the  white  people  to  the  pueblo 
country,  the  name  Zia  was  applied  to  a  group  of  villages  (the  early 
records  mention  but  one  village)  situated  in  the  region  adjacent  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  Rio  Jemez.  The  Span¬ 
iards  estimated  the  population  to  aggregate  28,000  souls.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  village,  probably  located  just  south  of  the  Salado  at  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Jemez  (the  ruins  now  being  nearly  buried  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  sand),  was  a  large  city.  According  to  the  Spanish  records,  it 
contained  eight  market  places.  It  also  contained  better  houses 
than  the  other  Indian  pueblos — houses  plastered  and  painted  in  di¬ 
vers  colors.  This  village  was  deemed  more  curious,  of  greater  ci¬ 
vility  and  better  government  than  any  of  the  other  pueblos. 

After  the  days  of  Coronado  we  do  not  hear  much  about  the  Zias 
until  the  time  of  the  uprising  in  1680.  Then  they,  with  their  sister 
peoples,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  Santa  Anna,  San  Felipe,  and 
Santo  Domingo — all  known  under  the  common  name  of  Queres — 
play  an  important  roll.  It  is  not  known  that  they  aided  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Santa  Fe,  but  they  undoubtedly  flocked  there  with  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  other  pueblos  to  celebrate  its  capture. 

On  capturing  the  city,  the  Indians  danced  in  wild  delight  around 
the  burning  churches  and  convents,  crying:  “God,  the  Father,  and 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Spaniards  are  dead,  and  the  Indian  god 
alone  lives.”  They  then  reestablished  their  heathen  rites,  with  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  as  their  visible  church,  and 
made  offerings  of  meal,  feathers,  corn,  corn-pollen,  and  tobacco  to 
propitiate  their  deity.  They  then  bathed  in  the  neighboring  streams 
to  cleanse  themselves  of  Christian  baptism,  and  ordered  that  all 
baptismal  names  were  to  be  dropped. 

The  heathen  ceremonies  at  the  fallen  capitol  being  finished,  Pope, 
the  leader  of  the  Pueblo  uprising,  started  with  many  followers  on  a 
tour  of  the  pueblos.  While  making  this  triumphal  tour  he  entered 
the  Pueblo  of  Zia  riding  on  a  mule’s  back.  As  he  thus  rode,  he 
was  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  a  warrior  chief  and  medicine 
man,  with  a  bull’s  horns  fastened  on  his  head.  After  thus  encir¬ 
cling  the  village  and  having  made  a  speech  to  the  assembled  populace 
in  the  principal  plaza  of  the  place,  Pope  and  his  followers  sprin¬ 
kled  the  motley  assembly  with  corn  meal,  as  an  emblem  of  happiness. 
They  all  then  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast,  drinking  wine  from 
the  sacred  vessels  that  had  been  taken  from  the  destroyed  churches. 
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At  the  close  of  the  feast,  Pope  gave  orders  that  all  the  people  must 
obey  him,  promising  health  and  good  crops  to  all  who  would  do  so. 
He  further  ordered  as  he  had  at  other  pueblos,  that  the  last  vestige 
of  Christian  worship  should  be  wiped  out,  stating  that  the  Christian 
God  was  dead,  having  been  made  of  rotten  wood,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  powerless.  He  then  ordered  the  people  to  leave  their  life 
partners,  whom  they  had  married  under  the  Christian  regime,  and 
to  marry  whom  they  chose.  He  also  ordered  that  the  “ estufas ” — the 
heathen  Indian  houses  of  worship — should  be  reopened,  that  native 
crops  should  be  raised,  and  that  all  the  pueblos  should  be  rebaptized 
into  the  old  Indian  customs,  in  soap-weed  suds.  He  again  assur¬ 
ed  the  people  that  the  Christian  God  was  dead  and  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  not  to  be  feared;  for  they,  the  Indians,  had  built  walls 
up  to  the  skies  to  keep  them  out  of  the  country. 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  a  long  prayer  to  the  Indian  deities, 
followed  by  much  sprinkling  of  corn-pollen  and  meal  over  the  dis¬ 
persing  people. 

The  Indians  were  masters  of  the  country  and  Pope  was  ruler; 
but  if  the  Spanish  rule  had  been  flogging,  imprisonment,  slavery, 
and  death  to  the  Indian,  as  they  alleged,  the  Indian  rule  was  worse. 
Pope’s  rule  was  oppressive  and  tyrannical;  often  those  who  refused 
to  obey  him  even  in  the  least  things  were  put  to  death.  Wherever 
he  went  the  most  beautiful  women  were  taken  for  himself  and  his 
captains,  and  forced  to  be  their  wives  whether  they  were  married  to 
other  men  or  not.  Civil  wars  followed.  Drouth  and  famine  added 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  things.  The  Yutes  and  Apaches 
also  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  renewed  their  plundering 
raids.  “For  seven  years  it  rained  ashes.”  The  Spaniards  also 
were  not  idle. 

The  Queres  and  Jemez  destroyed  the  Tigua  and  Piros  villages 
in  1681,  because  they  thought  that  these  Pueblos  favored  the  Span¬ 
iards.  All  the  people  of  Piros  perished;  a  few  of  the  Tiguas  es¬ 
caped  to  Moqui.  Many  other  Pueblos  were  abandoned,  some  scat¬ 
tered,  and  others  changed  to  more  naturally  fortified  positions. 
The  Queres,  Taos  and  Pecos  fought  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos,  and  the 
atter  deposed  Pope,  electing  Louis  Tupatu  in  his  place;  in  1688, 
Pope  was  again  elected  ruler  but  soon  died  and  Tupatu  was  again 
chosen. 

The  Spaniards  became  active.  In  December  1681,  Gov.  Oter- 
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min  tried  to  regain  the  lost  Pueblo  country,  but  only  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  region  about  Isleta  when  a  rumor  reached  him  that  Chief 
Catiti  was  marching  with  an  army  of  braves  to  oppose  him;  so  he 
abandoned  his  expedition,  taking  with  him  385  Isleta  Indians. 
Don  Pedro  Reneres  de  Pasada  fought  the  Queres  about  1688 
(some  authorities  give  the  date  as  October  8,  1867);  he  burned 
tents  at  Zia,  and  captured  ten  people,  whom  he  sold  as  slaves  to 
work  in  the  Spanish  mines.  Pasada  was  superceded  by  Jironza  de 
Cruzat  who  renewed  the  “entrada.”  He  reattacked  Zia  and  Santa 
Anna,  set  fire  to  the  huts,  killed  600  in  battle,  and  captured  70, 
with  the  exceptions  of  a  few  old  men,  were  burned  or  shot,  or  both. 
Many  other  natives  allowed  themselves  to  be  burned  to  death  in 
their  houses  rather  than  submit. 

The  defeat  of  the  Zias  who  were  aided  by  many  other  tribes  dis¬ 
heartened  the  Indians;  and  a  captive  Indian,  one  Bartolome  Ojeda 
of  the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Anna,  advised  the  Spanish  Governor  that 
Jemez,  Zia,  Santa  Anna,  San  Juan,  Picuries,  San  Felipe,  Cochiti, 
and  Santo  Domingo  were  willing  to  make  terms.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this  Ojeda. 

In  1691  the  King  of  Spain  suggested  that  Zia  might  be  a  better 
capital  site  than  Santa  Fe.  In  1692  Governor  Vargas  began  his  first 
“entrada”  northward  from  El  Paso.  On  his  entering  the  Pueblo 
country  he  found  that  the  Zias  and  Santa  Annas  together  had  built 
a  new  village  on  the  Red  Mesa,  west  of  the  present  vil  age  of  Jemez 
(the  Mesa  Colorado  of  the  Spanish  records),  and  that  the  Jemez, 
Santo  Domingos  and  a  few  Apaches  were  fortified  on  the  other  mesa 
at  the  forks  of  the  river  farther  to  the  north  (the  Mesa  Don  Diego 
of  the  Spanish  records).  The  Zias  seem  to  have  readily  submit¬ 
ted;  but  the  Jemez  were  hostile.  Their  village,  however,  finally 
submitted  October  26,  1692. 

On  Governor  Vargas’  second  “entrada”  northward  and  his  tak¬ 
ing  Santa  Fe  for  accompanying  Spanish  families  in  1693,  the  Indians 
in  general  were  found  to  be  sullen.  The  Zias,  San  Felipes,  Santa 
Annas,  and  Pecos,  however,  were  friendly  to  the  Spaniards.  Wars 
followed  between  the  newcomers  and  the  other  Pueblos.  Only 
those  will  be  mentioned  in  which  the  Zias  took  a  part. 

On  April  12,  1694,  Govenor  Vargas,  as  an  ally  of  Ojeda,  aided 
the  Santa  Annas  and  Zias  in  defeating  the  Cochitis  at  Cieneguilla, 
their  new  pueblo.  The  village  was  captured  on  April  17.  Seven- 
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teen  warriors  were  killed  in  battle,  thirteen  were  captured  and 
shot,  and  342  women  and  children  were  captured,  besides  70 
horses  and  900  sheep.  The  captives,  however,  were  mostly  freed 
by  a  raid  of  the  Indians  the  next  day.  The  conquered  Cochitis 
were  ordered  to  burn  their  new  pueblo  and  return  to  their  old  home. 
A  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cochitis,  the  Queres  sent  in  five 
Jemez  prisoners  to  the  Spanish  camp,  two  of  whom  were  shot. 

On  July  2nd,  1694,  (some  authors  give  1693),  Governor  Vargas 
with  20  men  joined  the  Queres  under  Ojeda  in  an  attack  on  the 
Jemez  on  Mesa  Don  Diego.  While  enroute,  the  Zia  Mesa  (Mesa 
Colorado)  was  taken.  Part  of  the  Zias  however  were  with  Ojeda — 
the  part  that  had  moved  to  their  old  village  and  rebuilt  it.  Some 
records  say  that  it  was  the  Jemez  who  attacked  the  Zias  on  Mesa 
Colorado,  and  that  after  killing  five  Zias  they  were  repulsed.  The 
allies  attacked  the  Jemez  in  force  on  July  24th.  The  fight  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  fought  in  putting  down  the  Pueblo  Insurrection;  but 
the  village  was  taken;  81  braves  were  killed  in  the  battle,  371  pris¬ 
oners  were  taken,  the  village  was  sacked  and  burned,  and  300  “fa- 
negas”  of  corn  were  captured.  The  Jemez  governor  was  surren¬ 
dered,  and  comdemned  to  be  shot,  but  was  finally  sent  as  a  slave  to 
the  mines  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

The  only  remaining  pueblo  that  still  withstood  the  Spaniards  was 
San  lldefonso.  This  village  had  withstood  assault  after  assault; 
but  now  Governor  Vargas  placed  his  allied  host  against  it,  including 
the  captured  Jemez  braves.  Disastrous  assaults  were  made  on  the 
place  on  September  4th  and  September  5th  and  almost  daily  till  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  when  the  besieged  sued  for  peace.  The  Jemez 
were  then  given  back  their  wives  and  children  and  allowed  to  return 
to  their  village.  Thus  was  the  Pueblo  Insurrection  of  1680  crushed. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Pueblo  Insurrection  we  do  not  hear 
much  of  Zia  until  about  the  year  1866,  when,  if  the  Indian  tradi¬ 
tions  are  true,  the  Navajos  made  raids  on  the  place,  taking  the  village 
by  surprise  and  killing  practically  all  the  able-bodied  men.  Nothing 
further  has  happened  to  the  pueblo  so  far  as  history  is  concerned. 


Chief  Quanah  Parker,  the  Last  Great 
Ruler  of  the  Comanches: 


Francis  E.  Leupp  in  Boston  Transcript. 


HE  death  of  Quanah  Parker,  chief  of  the  Coman¬ 
che  Indians,  carries  off  the  stage  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  figure  in  the  aborignal  life  of  the  Southwest 
and  the  last  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  red  race  in 
that  quarter.  If  ever  there  were  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  nature’s  trick  of  turning  out  certain  hu¬ 
man  beings  with  a  gift  for  government  for  their 
birthright,  Quanah’s  case  was  one.  His  character 
and  career,  too,  go  to  confirm  the  notion,  generally 
entertained  by  observers  of  the  development  of  our  Indians  under 
civilization  as  we  understand  it,  that,  whatever  may  be  true  of  the 


union  of  other  types  with  the  Caucasian,  the  progeny  of  a  marriage 
between  the  Indian  and  the  white  starts  life  without  any  necessary 
ancestral  handicap.  The  father  of  Quanah  was  a  notable  man 
among  the  Comanches;  Quanah  has  repeatedly  spoken  of  him  to 
me  as  a  chief,  but  I  have  heard  this  claim  denied,  though  everyone 
familiar  with  the  family  readily  accords  him  a  high  rank.  The 
mother  was  a  white  girl  taken  captive  by  the  tribe  in  one  of  its  forays. 
Her  name  was  Cynthia  Parker  and  she  lived  in  Chillicothe,  O.,  or, 
rather,  in  the  then  wild  region  which  later  furnished  a  site  for  the 
present  city.  She  was  about  seven  years  old  when  a  band  of  Indi¬ 
ans  found  her  at  play  at  some  distance  from  her  father’s  house  and 
kidnapped  her.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  disappearance  of  Cynthia  and  an  elder  sister,  who  was 
taken  at  the  same  time,  aroused  great  excitement  among  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  that  part  of  the  frontier,  but  the  searching  parties  sent  out 
at  once  were  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  the  children  or  their  captors. 

A  whole  generation  had  passed  when  one  day,  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  a  company  of  white  troops  surrounded  a  band  of  hostile 
Indians  and  swept.down  upon  their  camp,  where  was  found,  in  the 
tepee  of  the  head  man  of  the  band,  a  fine-looking  woman  in  Indian 
costume,  with  the  Indian  carriage  and  address,  but  obviously  not 
of  Indian  blood.  Although  she  could  speak  no  English,  having 
forgotten  her  mother  tongue  through  long  disuse,  the  commanding 
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officer  discovered  through  an  interpreter  that  she  remembered 
some  of  her  child  history,  and  she  was  soon  identified  as  the  stolen 
Cynthia  Parker.  She  was  taken  back  to  Ohio,  where  a  number  of 
her  relatives  recognized  her  and  did  all  they  could  to  induce  her  to 
stay  with  them;  but  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  change 
from  the  free  life  of  the  Indian  camp  to  the  restrictions  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  social  order,  nor  could  she  bear  separation  from  her  Comanche 
husband  and  the  children  she  had  borne  him,  one  of  them  being 
the  baby  Quanah.  So,  after  a  year’s  vain  struggle  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  ways  of  those  about  her,  she  was  permitted  to  return,  and 
thenceforward  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  adopted  people. 

This  is  the  story  as  I  have  had  it  from  Quanah’s  lips,  with  many 
details  not  necessary  to  rehearse  here.  Quanah  was  always  very  rev¬ 
erent  of  his  mother’s  memory,  and  used  to  say  that  his  faculty  for 
getting  along  with  the  white  men’s  Government  was  due  to  the 
white  strain  of  blood  which  he  drew  from  her.  Of  his  father,  most 
of  his  stories  had  to  do  with  humorous  incidents.  One  of  them 
dealt  with  the  first  time  he  himself  ever  saw  white  men.  He  was 
out  with  his  father  one  afternoon  riding  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
Indians  who  were  scouring  about  a  stretch  of  rolling  land  in  Texas, 
when  a  signal  from  one  of  the  lookouts  warned  them  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  possible  enemy.  His  father  galloped  up  on  a  little 
knoll  from  which  a  view  of  several  miles  was  obtainable,  and  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  a  faint  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance.  By  signs  the 
news  was  passed  about  among  the  band  that  a  company  of  white 
settlers  with  a  long  baggage-train  was  on  its  way  toward  them. 
Excitement  prevailed  at  once.  Some  of  the  young  braves  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  a  wagon  or  a  white  civilian,  and  most  of  the  older  ones 
were  not  particularly  experienced  in  that  way.  The  Indians  gen¬ 
erally  saw  in  this  chance  meeting  an  opportunity  for  a  fight  in  which 
they  could  win  glory.  Not  so  Quanah’s  father.  Whether  he 
realized  better  than  his  followers  the  might  of  the  white  race  and 
the  wisdom  of  not  being  the  aggressor  in  a  quarrel,  or  whether  he 
had  a  tender  feeling  for  the  people  who  had  given  him  his  wife  and 
whose  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  son  at  his  side,  there  is  no 
telling;  but  his  shrewd  vision  had  shown  him  that  the  men  who 
were  approaching  were  not  moved  by  any  hostile  purpose,  but 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  friendly  offices  with  the  Indians.  So  he 
bade  his  restless  young  bucks  put  aside  their  weapons  and  stay  back, 
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and,  calling  Quanah  to  accompany  him,  rode  forward  to  meet  the 
pilgrims. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  what  the  whites  of  this  party  most  desired 
was  peace;  and  the  men  in  front  held  up  their  hands  with  the  palms 
spread  outward,  and  made  other  signs  indicating  their  desire  to  be 
met  in  an  amicable  spirit.  The  Comanche  leader  responded  in 
kind,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Indians  and  the  whites  stood  face 
to  face  in  dumb-show  parley.  The  whites  told  the  Indians  for 
what  point  they  were  bound  and  the  Indians  told  them  in  return 
where  they  would  find  water  and  good  camping-places  on  the  way. 
Then  the  whites  thanked  their  new  friends,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  make  them  a  few  presents.  The  Indians  seemed  most  attracted 
by  some  bags  of  flour  and  of  salt  which  were  neatly  piled  in  one  of 
the  prairie-schooners,  and  the  whites  distributed  these,  although 
with  rather  plainly  expressed  misgivings  as  to  how  they  were  going 
to  get  along  with  so  shortened  a  supply  for  themselves.  Without 
attempting  to  imitate  Quanah’s  delicious  dialect,  I  conclude  the 
story  substantially  as  he  related  it  to  me. 

That  was  the  first  time  any  of  our  band  had  seen  either  flour  or 
salt  in  these  forms.  We  knew  the  taste  of  the  alkali  of  the  desert, 
but  salt  in  grains  like  this  we  could  not  understand.  One  Indian 
after  another  opened  his  bag  at  the  top,  ran  his  hand  in,  and  put  a 
fistful  of  the  contents  into  his  mouth.  Then  it  was  funny  to  see 
them  go  spitting  and  sputtering  about,  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  taste 
and  the  burning  on  the  back  of  their  tongues.  To  flour  we  were 
equally  strangers.  We  knew  something  of  grain  foods,  but  our 
flour  or  meal  was  made  by  the  rude  process  of  smashing  and  rub¬ 
bing  between  stones,  and  was  consequently  coarse  and  gritty;  but 
here  was  a  substance  so  soft  that  it  seemed  to  disappear  as  we  put  it 
by  little  pinches  into  our  mouths;  it  had  no  flavor,  and  when,  in  our 
effort  to  get  enough  to  extract  some  taste  from  it,  we  filled  our 
mouths,  we  nearly  choked,  and  then  found  our  teeth  and  tongues 
gummed  up  with  a  thick  paste  which  was  even  harder  to  get  rid  of 
than  the  salt.  But  Indians  are  resourceful;  and  as  those  settlers, 
crossing  the  next  rise  of  ground,  looked  back  at  us,  they  saw  every 
Indian  engaged  in  slitting  his  bags  at  the  bottom,  emptying  the  salt 
and  flour  on  the  ground,  and  drawing  the  bags,  now  open  at  both 

ends,  over  his  calves  for  leggings. 

Nobody  among  the  Comanches  of  our  day  ever  attempted  to 
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contest  with  Quanah  his  authority  in  the  tribe,  which  was  king-like 
both  in  its  scope  and  in  his  manner  of  exercising  it.  The  National 
Government  early  recognized  this  trait  as  a  valuable  asset  in  trans¬ 
acting  business  with  his  people,  and  made  large  use  of  it.  He 
really  continued  to  rule  long  after  it  had  been  made  known  to  the  In¬ 
dians  that  the  era  of  chiefs  had  passed  away,  and  that  their  fealty 
was  now  to  be  given  to  the  Great  Father  at  Washington.  When 
a  payment  of  money  was  to  be  made  to  the  Comanches  per  capita, 
he  always  sat  at  the  head  of  the  pay-table,  identified  the  men  and 
women  as  their  names  were  announced,  verified  the  numbers  and 
sexes  and  ages  of  their  families  respectively,  maintained  order  when 
any  trouble  threatened,  and  in  every  way  proved  a  useful  coadjutor 
to  the  agent  and  his  clerks.  It  was  the  same  way  when  individual 
Indians  wished  to  lease  their  lands  to  white  farmers;  Quanah  was 
able  to  furnish  the  leasing  officers  with  whatever  information  was 
needed  about  the  circumstances  of  a  would-be  lessor  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  household.  Family  disputes  within  his  following  were 
referred  to  him  almost  every  day  to  settle  like  a  benevolent  police 
magistrate;  and  to  his  credit  it  should  be  said  that,  although  in  more 
ways  than  one  he  resembled  an  Oriental  cadi,  he  usually  contrived 
to  do  substantial  justice  in  matters  which  would  have  sorely  puzzled 
a  white  judge  unskilled  in  the  intricacies  of  aboriginal  ethics.  He 
had  a  quaint  way  of  putting  things  which  sometimes  upset  the  grave 
conclusions  of  men  better  educated  than  he.  Secretary  Noble,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Harrison  Administration,  set  himself  the  task  of  breaking 
up  polygamy  among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  chiefs  affected  re¬ 
sented  his  interference,  and  threatened  mischief.  Others  sulked  and 
plotted.  Quanah  received  with  perfect  good  nature  the  lecture  on 
his  sinfulness  which  the  secretary  delivered  to  him  in  person,  and 
then  responded,  “Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  three  wives.  I  love  them 
all  the  same.  I  don’t  know  which  two  I  should  put  away.  You 
tell  me,  and  then  I  will  go  home  and  do  it.” 

As  he  had  cleverly  foreseen,  his  adversary  was  posed.  The 
secretary  rubbed  his  forehead,  played  a  little  with  his  eyeglasses 
to  kill  time,  cleared  his  throat  sententiously,  and  pronounced  his 
judgment  that  Quanah  had  better  keep  all  his  wives  as  long  as  they 
lived  and  behaved  themselves,  but  not  take  any  more;  but  bade 
him  bring  up  his  children,  and  the  young  men  of  his  tribe,  to  the 
practice  of  monogamy. 
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Quanah’s  function  as  universal  referee  among  the  Comanches 
won  him  the  good  will  of  a  number  of  the  white  cattlemen  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  where  the  tribe  had  its  reservation.  These  men  used  to 
get  permission  to  graze  their  cattle  on  the  common  lands  of  the 
Indians,  paying  a  certain  yearly  stipend  for  the  privilege.  All 
the  negotiating  and  all  the  paying  were  done  through  Quanah  be¬ 
fore  the  government  established  its  more  modern  system  of  hand¬ 
ling  these  things.  When  trouble  arose  between  lessors  and  lessees, 
growing  out  of  alleged  trespass  or  otherwise,  the  cattlemen  were 
quite  content  to  leave  the  case  to  Quanah  to  settle,  and  he  always 
treated  them  fairly.  After  the  passage  of  several  years  they  sub¬ 
scribed  to  a  fund  with  which  they  built  him  a  fine  large  house,  and 
he  set  his  people  the  example  of  living  in  it,  believing  that  this 
would  be  one  of  the  symptoms  of  advancement  which  the  Great 
Father  would  most  appreciate  in  them.  A  member  of  the  white 
group  who  had  been  absent  when  the  hat  was  passed  wished  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  share,  too,  and  asked  Quanah  what  form  it  had  better 
take.  Quanah  promptly  answered  that  he  would  like  a  roller-top 
desk  and  swivel  chair.  His  white  friend  exclaimed  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  this,  as  the  chief  could  neither  read  nor  write.  So  Quanah 
explained  himself.  “You  see,”  said  he,  illustrating  with  appropriate 
gestures  as  he  went  along,  “me  open  desk  and  sit  down  in  chair — 
so — and  lean  back,  and  put  feet  up  on  desk,  and  light  big  seegar,  and 
hold  newspaper  up  front  of  me,  all  same  white  man — sabe?  Then, 
by-m-bye  white  man  he  come  in  and  knock  at  door,  and  he  say: 
‘Quanah,  me  want  talk  t’  you  a  minute.’  And  me  swing  ’round  in 
chair — so — and  puff  lots  of  smoke  in  his  face,  and  me  say:  ‘Go  ’way! 
Me  ve’y  busy  t’day!’  ” 

Quanah’s  humor  was  always  on  tap,  even  when  he  was  engaged 
in  serious  business.  When  the  ghost-dance  furore  broke  out  in 
the  northwest,  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  news  of 
it  spread  into  the  Oklahoma  country,  and  the  Comanches,  with 
their  neighbors,  the  Kiowas  and  Apaches,  became  more  or  less 
excited  by  it.  Quanah  took  the  matter  calmly,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  the  three  tribes  sent  a  joint  committee  to 
Dakota  to  inquire  into  the  business.  When  they  returned  the 
emissaries  united  in  explaining  that  the  cause  of  the  uprising  was  the 
report,  generally  believed  among  the  northern  Indians,  that  the 
Messiah  was  about  to  come  back  to  earth,  restore  to  the  Indians 
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their  ancient  heritage  and  drive  the  whites  away.  The  Apache 
committeeman  was  pretty  well  convinced  that  this  was  true,  and 
disposed  to  counsel  his  fellow  tribesmen  to  prepare  for  the  great 
event.  The  Kiowa  member  was  a  trifle  uncertain,  especially  as  a 
tribal  election  was  impending  in  which  he  had  something  at  stake, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  propitiate  both  radicals  and  conservatives. 
But  Quanah  chuckled  a  little  when  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  and 
delivered  himself  thus  diplomatically: 

"Mebbe-so  Messiah  he  come;  mebbe-so  no.  Anyway,  me 
going  keep  one  hand  on  Messiah  and  one  hand  on  Gov’ment — then 
me  safe!” 

Quanah  was  a  progressive  without  being  a  reckless  iconoclast. 
He  uniformly  advised  his  followers  to  adopt  the  ways  of  civilization, 
employed  white  physicians  when  he  was  ill,  sent  his  children  to 
school  and  tried  to  make  his  home  a  radiating  centre  of  rational 
modernism.  He  even  joined  a  Christian  church  in  his  later  years, 
though  I  suspect  that  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  expound 
the  grounds  of  his  faith  beyond  a  simple  wish  to  lean  on  something 
unseen,  and  higher  than  himself,  now  that  the  worship  in  which  his 
fathers  indulged  had  been  largely  swept  away  or  so  adulterated  as 
to  be  hardly  recognizable.  He  remained,  through  all  his  cultural 
vicissitudes,  a  loyal  lover  of  the  old  things,  even  after  he  had  entirely 
ceased  to  regard  them  with  awe.  One  of  the  last  talks  I  had  with 
him  was  about  the  changes  time  had  wrought  in  the  white  man’s 
ideals  as  well  as  the  Indian’s — for  that  was  a  firm  tenet  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy;  and  he  framed  his  argument  so  as  to  compel  support  of 
the  plea  of  some  of  the  older  Indians  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
gather  now  and  then  for  a  big  dance  in  the  costumes  of  a  former 
generation,  sing  their  songs  of  war  and  the  chase  and  self-glorifi¬ 
cation,  and  generally  live  again  for  a  little  while  the  life  of  their 
traditions.  Referring  to  this  very  Washington’s  Birthday  season  for 
an  illustration,  he  inquired  what  harm  it  did  the  white  man  to  dress 
himself  up  once  a  year  in  the  costume  of  the  Continental  troops, 
and  have  sham  battles  with  a  mock  enemy;  and  he  reminded  me 
that  he  had  been  to  the  theatre  on  some  of  his  visits  to  the  East  and 
seen  white  men  perform  in  plays  where  they  went  back  to  a  far  more 
remote  and  barbarous  period  for  their  armor  and  weapons,  and  in 
which  the  action  was  chiefly  fighting. 

And  what  answer  was  possible  to  such  logic? 


The  Legend  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

Alfred  DeGrasse,  Mashpee. 

NCE,  a  tribe  of  Indians  were  troubled  by  a  large 
red  eagle.  Every  one  of  the  tribe  was  afraid  of 
him.  Finally,  the  chief  offered  a  sum  of  money 
as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  kill  the  eagle, 
but  none  of  them  were  tempted  to  kill  the  bird 
for  such  a  paltry  reward.  So  the  chief  in  order  to 
make  the  contest  more  alluring,  offered  as  a  re¬ 
ward  to  any  one  who  would  kill  and  bring  him 
the  eagle,  the  choice  of  his  two  daughters. 

It  happened  that  one  day  while  some  of  the 
braves  of  the  tribe  were  out  hunting,  they  came  across  a  hunter  who 
was  shooting  buffalo  with  a  magic  arrow.  When  they  saw  the  large 
number  he  had  slain  with  his  magic  arrow  they  were  sure  he  could 
kill  the  red  eagle  for  them.  They  told  him  of  the  prize  which 
would  be  given  to  any  one  who  could  kill  the  bird.  He  promised 
to  be  there  on  the  next  day.  The  band  of  warriors  went  back  to 
camp  confident  that  they  had  found  one  who  could  kill  the  eagle. 
That  evening  they  related  to  the  chief  what  had  happened.  There 
happened  to  be  an  Indian  among  the  tribe  who  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  win  the  prize,  either  by  foul  or  fair  means,  so  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  and  meet  the  hunter  with  the  magic  arrow  and  capture 
it  if  possible. 

He  found  him  on  his  way  to  the  village  with  the  arrow.  He 
bound  him  to  a  tree  and  took  the  arrow.  After  disguising  himself, 
he  went  back  to  the  village  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  squaw  who  was  passing  by  the  road,  heard  the  cries  of  the 
hunter  and  went  to  him  and  set  him  free,  and  after  telling  her  what 
had  happened,  he  proceeded  to  the  village. 

Just  before  sunrise  next  day  all  the  people  gathered  around  to 
witness  the  shooting  of  the  eagle.  The  hunter  came  with  his  arrows, 
and  as  the  eagle  rose  he  shot  three  arrows;  but  in  spite  of  the  magic 
arrow  the  eagle  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away.  As  the  disappoint- 
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ed  people  were  about  to  leave,  the  squaw  who  had  set  the  real  own¬ 
er  of  the  arrow  free,  rode  up  to  them  on  a  horse  and  told  them  of 
the  happenings  of  the  day  before.  The  people  were  enraged,  and 
they  turned  upon  the  thief  and  drove  him  out  of  the  village  and 
forbade  his  return. 

The  real  owner  of  the  magic  arrow,  having  picked  up  the  arrow 
on  his  way  to  the  village,  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  and  as  before,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  gathered  around  at 
sunrise  to  see  the  eagle  shot.  The  eagle  came  out  at  sunrise  and 
after  flapping  his  wings  rose  majestically  and  started  to  fly,  but  he 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  magic  arrow  brought  him  down.  The 
people  of  the  tribe  were  glad  because  they  would  never  again  be 
troubled  with  the  eagle;  and  the  hunter  with  the  magic  arrow  won 
the  hand  of  the  chief’s  daughter. 


ONG 


The  Stone  Arrow  Heads. 

Charles  Fish,  Sioux. 

ago,  before  the  existence  of  the  stone  arrow  heads, 
the  arrows  were  regarded  as  worthless  against  an 
enemy.  As  it  is  in  all  cases  that  a  man  naturally 
finds  things  to  make  use  of,  so  it  is  with  the  stone 
arrow  heads. 

Why  the  arrow  head  was  so  widely  used 
among  the  Indians  was  unknown  until  the  secret 
was  discovered  by  a  wandering  warrior,  who  had 
lost  the  trail  to  the  camps  of  his  people. 

The  brave  roamed  for  a  long  time,  finally  reaching  a  desolate 
rocky  region.  His  hardships  became  unendurable  and  his  mocca¬ 
sins  were  worn  until  his  feet  were  bare.  He  walked  carefully,  step 
by  step,  to  avoid  the  obstructions  which  lay  before  him.  Suddenly 
one  of  his  feet  accidently  struck  a  peculiar  stone,  which  he  picked 
up.  His  admiration  for  the  stone  caused  him  for  a  little  while  to 
forget  his  troubles,  and  he  went  farther  up  the  stony  region.  The 
warrior  gazed  longingly  at  every  tilted  rock  he  passed,  in  search  of 
similar  stones. 

On  further  investigation  this  man  discovered  a  large  number 
of  spiders  making  wismahu.  The  artistic  spiders  were  so  shy  that 
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when  they  were  seen  at  work  they  left  the  rocky  den  and  went  their 
way  to  a  far  country. 

Wandering  on,  the  young  brave  finally  came  home  to  his  tribe 
and  made  haste  to  the  chief  with  his  wonderful  stone  and  tales  about 
his  wanderings.  The  chief  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  warriors 
must  go  in  search  of  the  strange  place  where  the  brave  found  the 
arrow  head. 

The  arrow-maker  wisely  thought  that  the  wonderful  stone  at¬ 
tached  to  the  point  of  the  arrow  would  surely  pierce  any  object,  so 
he  proceeded  to  make  one. 

On  the  return  of  the  braves  from  the  desolate  region,  each 
brought  with  him  a  stone  arrowhead.  In  course  of  time  they  were 
well  supplied  with  the  arrow  and  the  flint  arrow  heads. 

Frequent  wars  occurred  among  the  Indians,  and  this  was  the 
way  the  stone  arrow  heads  became  so  widely  distributed.  The  ar¬ 
tistic  spiders  are  the  chief  originators  of  the  wonderful  stone,  which 
we  call  arrow  heads. 


The  Medicine  Dance. 

Mazie  L.  Skye,  Seneca. 

MONG  the  many  dances  of  the  Seneca  Indians  is  one 
known  as  the  Medicine  Dance.  This  dance  has  a 
deep  religious  meaning  to  those  who  really  believe 
in  it. 

When  a  sick  person  is  to  receive  treatment 
the  medicine  men  gather  wearing  the  most  hideous 
masks  and  altogether  making  their  appearance  as  unattractive  as 
possible.  The  reason  for  them  assuming  this  hideous  appearance 
is  to  frighten  away  the  evil  spirits,  which  they  believe  cause  the 
sickness. 

The  scene  of  the  dance  is  interesting  and  picturesque  to  the 
onlookers,  but  to  the  dancers  it  is  a  most  solemn  performance. 
While  dancing  they  sing  the  medicine  songs,  which  are  plaintive 
yet  beautiful.  These  songs  are  held  sacred  for  these  special  occa¬ 
sions  and  are  not  sung  at  any  time  except  at  these  ceremonies. 

Persons  who  have  never  received  this  medicine  are  not  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  Medicine  Dance. 


Cbttor’s!  Comment 


DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
RYAN 

HE  entire  country  was  deeply 
grieved  recently  when  the  death 
was  announced  of  Archbishop  Patrick 
John  Ryan,  Archbishop  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  which  includes  Philadelphia, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  catholics  in  the  country.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ryan  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
received  thorough  education  for  the 
priesthood.  For  a  time,  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  literature  in  the  Ca- 
rondelet  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Louis,  and  later  took  up  the  work  of 
a  priest.  He  was  promoted  and  made 
coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  and  was 
later  promoted  to  Archbishop  and  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  religious  works,  but 
is  best  known  because  of  his  general 
interest  in  large  affairs.  In  the  last 
days  of  his  illness,  he  received  a  most 
complimentary  letter  concerning  his 
Indian  work  from  President  Taft.  He 
was  beloved  by  Pennsylvanians  gener¬ 
ally  and  endeared  himself  to  all  classes. 
His  loss  will  be  particularly  felt  by 
the  Indians  in  whom  he  was  deeply 
interested,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  was 
ever  ready  to  work.  He  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  speaker,  broad-minded  in  his 
views,  and  charitable  to  all  classes. 
The  press  dispatches  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  his  successor  of  Cardinal 
James  R.  C.  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore, 
the  most  eminent  Catholic  in  America 
and  a  man  of  wide  influence  and  deep 
learning. 


INDIAN  CONVENTION. 

H ROUGH  the  efforts  of  Prof. 
F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  who  has  worked 
on  the  project  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  meeting  of  the  progressive  Indians  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  held  in  the  not 
distant  future,  for  the  purpose  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  National  League  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Indians.  The  preliminary  meeting 
is  to  be  held  April  3rd,  in  Columbus, 
when  tentative  plans  will  be  arranged. 
A  numbei  of  progressive  Indians  have 
been  interested  in  the  project,  inclu¬ 
ding  Dr.  Eastman,  Mr.  Dagenett  and 
Dr.  Montezuma.  The  purpose  of  the 
convention  is  to  bring  the  leaders  of  the 
red  men  together  and  discuss  ways  of 
aiding  backward  Indians,  and  working 
out  their  educational  and  economic 
salvation. 

If  this  meeting  gets  together  a  large 
number  of  the  prominent  Indians  of  the 
country,  who  have  influence  with  their 
tribes,  and  goes  in  for  constructive  work, 
it  would  certainly  be  a  good  thing. 
Such  a  convention  can  assuredly  accom¬ 
plish  more  by  working  in  harmony  with 
the  Government  in  its  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  civilization,  than  by  opposition 
methods  and  carping  criticism.  Too 
often  in  the  past  conferences  of  this 
kind  have  not  had  representative  men 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  tribes,  and 
their  recommendations  have  had  little 
influence.  The  recent  Indian  Con¬ 
gress  which  was  held  in  Oklahoma  was 
a  failure  because  of  the  lack  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  a  definite  purpose. 

Such  a  convention  as  this  suggested 
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by  Professor  McKenzie  would  be  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  Indians, 
themselves,  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  the  development  of  the  race,  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  socially  and  politically. 

CHIEF  QUANAH  PARKER 
DIES. 

HE  press  dispatches  have  recently 
announced  the  death  at  Anadar- 
ko,  Oklahoma,  of  Quanah  Parker,  the 
famous  chief  of  the  Comanche  Indian 
tribe,  of  pneumonia.  Chief  Parker, 
who  was  about  fifty-seven  years  old, 
was  the  son  of  a  white  woman,  named 
Parker,  and  of  Quanah,  a  war  chief  of 
the  Comanches,  which  explains  his 
name.  In  one  of  the  early  Comanche 
raids  his  mother  was  captured  by  the 
Indians  led  by  Quanah.  Chief  Parker 
was  very  prominent  and  a  unique 
leader  of  his  race,  and  was  a  brave 
fighter,  when  at  war  with  whites.  He 
owned  some  two  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  and  was  considered 
a  man  of  wealth.  He  had  much  in¬ 
fluence  among  his  people  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  true 
friend  of  the  whites  and  an  active  aid 
to  the  Government.  In  later  years,  he 
was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  progressive  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  race,  and  numbered  some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  the  country, 
including  a  former  President,  as  his 
friends. 

INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

HE  school  was  recently  visited 
by  Reverend  Thomas  C.  Mof¬ 
fett,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Mis- 
«ions  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 


Home  Missions.  A  special  program 
was  given  in  the  auditorium  on  Sunday 
evening,  January  29th,  where  there 
was  special  music  and  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  Dr.  Moffett  on  Indian 
Missions.  He  had  a  large  number  of 
very  interesting  pictures  and  told  of 
the  conditions  existing  among  many  of 
the  tribes,  developing  the  thought  that 
they  are  gradually  abandoning  their 
primitiveness  and  superstition,  and  are 
becoming  educated  Christians.  His 
address  inspired  the  students  with  more 
earnestness  and  a  greater  missionary 
zeal.  Traveling,  as  he  does,  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  the  Indian  country, 
he  has  learned  conditions  at  first  hand. 

INDIAN  STATUE. 

RESOLUTION  providing  for 
an  heroic  statue  of  the  North 
American  Indian  on  a  Federal  res¬ 
ervation  in  New  York  Harbor  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  Washington,  February  21st. 
The  project,  which  involves  no  expense 
to  the  Government,  was  started  in  1909 
in  New  York  at  a  gathering  of  Army 
Officers,  prominent  Indians,  and  well 
known  New  Yorkers. 

NEW  CHIEF  OF  CHOC¬ 
TAW  NATION. 

RESIDENT  TAFT  has  recently 
appointed  Victor  Murad  Locke 
of  Antlers,  Oklahoma,  Principal  Chief 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  of  Oklaho¬ 
ma,  to  succeed  Chief  Greene  McCur- 
tain,  former  first  man  of  the  tribe,  who 
died  last  December.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
made  in  March,  1906,  in  which  the 
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appointment  of  chief  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  instead  of 
being  done  by  the  tribe.  Chief  Locke 
was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the 
Oklahoma  Republican  Committee, 
and  is  a  half-breed  Indian.  He  was 
educated  at  Drury  College  in  Missouri, 
and  hashad  much  experience  in  politics. 

AN  OLD  INDIAN. 

ECENT  dispatches  speak  of  the 
death  of  Levi  Phillips,  grandson 
of  the  last  chief  of  a  New  York  tribe 
of  Indians.  Mr.  Phillips  was  the  last 
remaining  Indian  medicine  man  in 
Long  Island  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  102  years  of  age.  For 
sixty  years,  “Dr.  Levi,”  as  the  old 
Indian  was  called,  had  traveled  up 
and  down  Long  Island  helping  people 
with  the  medicine  that  he  prepared 
from  herbs.  Although  he  had  never 
studied  medicine  in  any  institution, 
many  of  his  patients  claimed  that  his 
herbs  had  medicinal  power.  No 

Medical  Society  interfered  with  him 
in  his  business.  He  ascribed  his  good 
health  and  long  life  to  the  con¬ 
stant  exercise  which  he  took,  and  the 
long  walks  that  were  made  necessary 
in  going  the  rounds  with  his  remedies. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS  DIS¬ 
CONTINUED. 

T  IS  noticed  from  the  last  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  that  no  appropriation  is 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  for  the 
Teller  Indian  School  at  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado,  and  for  the  Fort  Lewis 
Indian  School.  This  means  that  both 
will  cease  to  be  educational  institutions 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government, 


after  June  30,  next.  The  Fort  Lewis 
School  has  already,  been  accepted  by 
the  state  of  Colorado  as  a  gift,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  very  large  tract  of  land  which 
has  a  valuable  underlying  strata  of 
coal.  The  estimated  value  of  the  Ft. 
Lewis  plant  and  grounds  is  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
CARLISLE  IDEA. 

REATER  interest  is  being  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  work  which  the 
Carlisle  School  is  doing  and  has  done 
for  the  Indian  in  its  general  education¬ 
al  scheme,  and  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction  which  it  main¬ 
tains.  Requests  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  school  are  received  daily 
from  almost  every  portion  of  this 
country  and  foreign  countries.  Re¬ 
cently  the  school  has  supplied  matter 
to  aid  in  research  work  to  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  request  was  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  for  the  various  re¬ 
ports,  catalogues  and  bulletins  of  in. 
formation  concerning  the  school.  In 
the  latter  part  of  February,  an  extensive 
exhibit  was  prepared  for  the  Industrial 
Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  this 
year  in  Turin,  Italy.  This  exhibit 
comprised  work  from  all  of  the  var¬ 
ious  departments,  including  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  tailoring,  printing,  tin- 
smithing,  wagonmaking,  shoemaking, 
harnessmaking,  dressmaking,  and  fancy 
sewing.  There  was  also  sent  a  varied 
exhibit  from  the  Native  Indian  Art 
Department,  showing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Indian  art  as  applied  to  com- 
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mercial  work.  This  exhibit  included 
a  number  of  pieces  of  silversmithing, 
bead  work,  weaving,  etc.  A  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  correlation  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  industrial  work  was  sent 
with  photographs  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  full  courses  of  blue 
prints  showing  the  courses  of  work 
in  the  building  trades. 

Representatives  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  Bolivia  and  Alaska  have 
recently  visited  the  school  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  its  work  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  Carlisle  idea  for  the  work  of 
establishing  industrial  training  in  their 
respective  countries. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  con¬ 
sequently  of  more  far  reaching  in¬ 
fluence  than  as  an  educational  force 
among  Indians.  As  a  pioneer  in  ra¬ 
tional,  industrial  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  the  Carlisle  school  is  having  an 
influence  on  general  educational  activ¬ 
ities  in  public  and  private  institutions. 
Among  educational  experts,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  has  been  highly 
commended  because  of  the  advanced 
stand  which  has  been  taken  in  Indian 
schools,  in  giving  to  the  Indian  a  prac¬ 
tical  education  which  does  not  slight 
mental  and  physical  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  citizenship. 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS 
AT  CARLISLE. 

NUMBER  of  improvements 
have  been  recently  made  in 
the  various  buildings  and  departments. 
In  the  girls’  quarters,  a  large  reading 
room  was  built  and  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  girls,  where  the  current 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  always 


on  file.  This  room  was  equipped  with 
mission  furniture,  built  in  the  car¬ 
penter  shop,  and  has  a  good  supply  of 
light.  An  elevator  was  erected  in  this 
building  which  provides  facilities  for 
carrying  trunks  and  freight  from  the 
first  to  the  third  stories.  This  eleva¬ 
tor  is  of  modern  construction,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  2500  pounds. 

The  small  boys’  quarters  has  been 
entirely  repainted  on  the  inside  and  the 
individual  dormitory  rooms  have  been 
supplied  with  new  flooring.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  this  building  have  been  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  result  in  making  it  a  very 
superior  dormitory  building. 

A  large  number  of  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  have  been  made  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school,  including  chairs, 
tables,  cabinets,  instrument  cases  and 
household  furniture  of  various  kinds. 
Two  large  exhibit  cases  were  also  made 
for  the  sewing  room. 

The  florist’s  cottage  was  enlarged 
and  remodeled.  These  improvements 
not  only  increase  the  facilities  for  giv¬ 
ing  instruction,  but  afford  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  practical  training  in  the  various 
trades  which  they  follow.  It  is  this 
kind  of  work  which  they  will  have  to 
do  when  they  practice  their  trades  on 
the  outside. 

MOTHER  M.  KATHARINE 
DREXEL  VISITS  CARLISLE. 

HE  school  was  recently  visited  by 
Mother  M.  Katharine  Drexel,  of 
the  Order  of  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  who  has  given  much  of 
her  fortune  and  her  whole  life  to  the 
Indian  work.  She  spent  several  days 
with  the  Catholic  pupils,  and  attend- 
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ed  the  special  Catholic  services,  where 
she  was  tendered  an  impromptu  re¬ 
ception,  at  which  a  pleasing  program 
was  rendered  by  the  pupils  and  a  short 
address  made  by  Mother  Katharine. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions 
states  that  Mother  Katharine  still  bears 
the  burden  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
annual  expenditures  for  Indian  Schools. 
During  1909,  she  donated  towards  this 
purpose  the  amount  of  $115,661.25. 
Through  her  generosity,  a  number  of 
excellent  mission  schools  are  being  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  Indian  country,  which  are 
doing  splendid  work  in  educating  the 
younger  generation  of  Indians.  What 
a  blessing  it  is  to  have  so  large  a  fortune 
and  to  use  it  for  such  a  worthy  cause! 

LEARNING  TO  SPEAK  IN 
PUBLIC. 

HE  last  of  the  monthly  entertain¬ 
ments  given  by  the  students  of 
the  school  was  held  in  the  auditorium, 
Wednesday  evening,  February  22nd. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  double  pro¬ 
gram,  in  celebration  of  the  birthdays 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  There 
were  numbers  by  the  students  of  each 
grade  in  the  school,  there  being  ten  in 
all.  Every  class  took  part,  from  the 
lowest  grade  to  the  highest.  These 
monthly  entertainments,  which  are 
given  by  the  average  students  rather 
then  by  the  particularly  brilliant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school,  afford  splendid  prac¬ 
tice  in  public  speaking.  There  are  rec¬ 
itations,  original  talks,  short  sketches, 
and  both  vocal  and  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  It  is  aimed  to  give  all  the  stu¬ 


dents  in  the  school  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  their  fellows.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  monthly  entertainments 
which  are  given  by  the  whole  school, 
the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
there  are  held  two  chapel  meetings 
each  week,  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
by  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
divisions.  At  each  of  these  meetings, 
several  students  take  part. 

The  students  maintain  four  literary 
debating  societies,  which  are  conducted 
entirely  by  themselves,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  members  of  the  faculty. 

In  these  various  ways,  the  students 
receive  excellent  training  and  practice 
in  expressing  themselves  in  clear,  defi¬ 
nite  and  effective  language.  They  lose 
much  of  the  diffidence  of  the  average 
man  and  women,  which  manifests  it¬ 
self  particularly  when  a  person  is  called 
upon  to  speak  or  do  something  in  pub¬ 
lic.  This  is  valuable  training  for  cit¬ 
izenship  and  means  much,  especially 
to  the  Indian,  who,  when  he  goes 
back  to  his  home  should  be  a  good 
influence  in  tribal  affairs. 

SCHEDULES. 

HE  following  schedule  has  been 
completed  for  the  Lacrosse  and 
Track  Teams: 

LACROSSE  SCHEDULE. 

March  29  or  April  1,  Baltimore  City  Col¬ 
lege  at  Carlisle. 

April  5,  Lehigh  at  South  Bethlehem. 

April  8,  University  of  Maryland  at  Carlisle. 
April  15,  Open. 

April  22,  Johns  Hopkins  University  at 
Baltimore. 

April  29,  Harvard  at  Cambridge. 

May  6,  Open. 
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May  13,  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
at  Carlisle. 

May  20,  Swarthmore  at  Swarthmore. 

May  27,  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken. 

May  30,  Mt.  Washington  Club  at  Balti¬ 
more. 

TRACK  SCHEDULE. 

March  15,  Indoor  Orange  Meet,  at  “Gym” 

March  29,  Annual  Spring  Handicap  Meet, 
at  Indian  Field. 

April  26,  Class  Championship  Meet,  at  In¬ 
dian  Field. 

April  29,  Relay  Races,  at  Philadelphia. 

May  6,  Dickinson-Indian  Dual  Meet,  at 
Carlisle. 

May  13,  Open. 

May  20,  Lafayette-Indian  Dual  Meet,  at 
Carlisle. 

May  27,  State  Championship  Meet,  at  Har¬ 
risburg. 

A  SUPERB  PRODUCTION. 

HE  December  Red  MAN,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Indian  school,  is 

out,  and  it  is  a  superb  production. 

Superintendent  Friedman’s  recent  ar¬ 


ticle,  published  in  the  College  World, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book. 
He  shows  very  conclusively  that  the 
prominent  Indian  athletes  are  among 
the  very  best  citizens,  again  correcting 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  athletes  and  study  don’t  mix,  He 
proves  very  conclusively  that  Benjamin 
Caswell,  ’92,  Frank  Cayou,  ’96,  Frank 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Bemus  Pierce,  James 
Phillips,  James  Johnson,  Caleb  Sickles, 
and  a  host  of  other  Carlisle  Indian 
athletes  have  succeeded  phenomenally 
well  after  leaving  school  here. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  comments  made  by  no  less 
than  46  leading  newspapers  of  this 
country — favorable  comments  on  the 
Carlisle  Idea  of  education — and  many 
of  these  arefrom  leading  western  papers. 
—  Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel,  December 
Twenty-first. 


• 

• 

^np*HE  less  you  require  looking  after,  the 
iSjBBr  tgjr*  more  able  you  are  to  stand  alone  and 
complete  your  tasks,  tbe  greater  your 
'  reward.  Then  if  you  can  not  only  do 

V  your  work,  but  direct  intelligently  and 

effectively  the  efforts  of  others,  your  reward  is  in  exact 
ratio,  and  the  more  people  you  direct,  and  the  higher 
the  intelligence  you  can  rightly  lend,  the  more  valuable 
is  your  life. — By  the  Venerable  Sage  of  East  Aurora. 

• 

• 
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Hugh  Soucea,  Class  1894,  is  now 
located  in  Denver,  Colorado,  follow¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  carpenter  learned  at 
Carlisle.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent,  “Sixteen  years  ago  the 
valedictorian  of  my  class  said,  The 
eyes  of  Carlisle  will  follow  you  as 
anxiously  as  the  mother  watches  the 
growth  of  her  offspring.’  How  beau¬ 
tifully  she  is  applying  this  maternal 
thought!  If  we,  the  Carlisle  Alumni, 
can  only  send  words  of  gratitude  to  her 
every  year  we  would  be  doing  our  duty. 
It  would  give  her  not  only  great  pride 
but  fresh  vigor  in  upholding  the  Indi¬ 
ans’  rights.  Your  greeting  is  full  of 
great  encouragement.  Every  Carlisle 
graduate  or  ex-student  who  receives 
this  maternal  encouragement  from  his 
Alma  Mater  ought  to  have  no  reason 
to  live  in  discouragement  just  because 
the  past  year  has  been  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  him,  knowing  that  is  not  the 
stimulus  for  future  success,  but  the 
beginning  of  failure.  Instead,  if  he  is 
any  sort  of  a  man,  he  ought  to  try 
again  and  face  the  world  with  the  de¬ 
termination  urging  him  on,  ‘Carlisle 
expects  me  to  do  my  duty.’  And 
what  is  this  duty?  Is  it  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  immense  fortune  or  wealth,  or 
the  attainment  of  some  high  political 
office?  Carlisle  wants  us  to  do  better 
than  that.  She  wants  us  to  be  honest, 
upright  citizens  in  the  community  in 
which  we  live;  to  keep  out  of  any 
kind  of  trouble  and  to  mind  our  own 
business.”  Mr.  Soucea  has  lived  in 
Denver  for  several  years  following 
his  trade  and  carrying  out  in  the  full¬ 


est  sense  of  the  word  his  beliefs  as 
stated  above. 

O.  DeForest  Davis,  Class  1903,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Dental  Department 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  writes 
in  part,  “I  am  in  receipt  of  your  good 
letter  and  your  Christmas  remembrance 
and  wish  to  thank  you  for  them.  Iam 
mighty  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so 
actively  aware  of  the  vital  relation 
which  the  Alumni  holds  to  the  Carlisle 
school.  Every  institution  succeeds  or 
fails  in  accordance  with  the  quality  of 
its  product — it  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  produces  nails  or  musicians. 
So  that  the  success  of  the  Carlisle 
school  is  absolutely  assured  so  long  as 
you  continue  to  produce  clean,  capable, 
industrious  men  and  women  who  will 
be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  exert  con¬ 
tinually  by  their  example  a  positive  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  good  of  our  institution. 
I  believe  that  you  are  doing  every  pos¬ 
sible  thing  to  advance  the  quality  of 
the  Carlisle  school.  Your  academic 
and  industrial  departments,  your  outing 
system,  your  athletics  and  your  military 
training,  all  make  for  well-balanced 
development;  and  we  want  well-bal¬ 
anced  men;  they  are  the  fellows  who 
succeed.  I  regard  my  six  years  at 
Carlisle  as  the  most  valuable  ones  in 
my  whole  life  thus  far.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  good  will  and  as¬ 
sure  you  that  you  have  my  hearty  co¬ 
operation  in  all  that  you  do  for  the 
good  of  Carlisle.”  Dr.  Davis  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  404  Donaldson  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  practicing  his 
profession. 
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Mr.  Julius  Warren,  an  ex-student, 
is  now  located  at  Oil  Centre,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  has  written:  “1  have 
transacted  all  my  business  since  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  I  farmed  my 
land  in  Washington  until  three  years 
ago,  when  I  had  to  stop  on  account 
of  my  poor  health  and  come  south. 
After  I  left  Carlisle,  at  the  age  of  16, 

I  was  left  to  care  for  two  younger 
brothers.  I  placed  them  in  a  district 
school  and  kept  them  four  years  until 
they  were  able  to  help  themselves.  I 
have  held  positions  of  trust  with  min¬ 
ing  companies  and  have  travelled  in 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  have  been 
employed  here  for  nearly  one  year  by 
the  Bakersfield  Iron  Works.” 

Frank  Jones,  a  Sac  &  Fox,  Class 
1897,  writes  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  picture  of  the  grounds  sent  him  by 
the  superintendent.  "It  has  been 
about  fourteen  years  since  my  Carlisle 
diploma  was  received.  During  that 
time  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
work  of  various  kinds.  At  this  time, 
I  am  connected  with  the  Yukon  Mill 
and  Grain  Co.,  at  Yukon,  Oklahoma, 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  manager. 
I  have  been  in  business  for  six  or  sev¬ 
en  years,  starting  in  this  office  in  the 
position  of  stenographer.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  forgotten  the  lessons  of  discipline 
learned  at  Carlisle,  as  they  have  been 
the  means  of  helping  me  to  advance 
in  my  chosen  work.” 

Frank  Cajune,  an  ex-  student,  lives 
at  Mahnomen,  Minnesota,  where  he 
ownes  a  nice  six-room  cottage.  He 
married  a  Carlisle  girl  and  has  seven 
healthy  children,  three  boys  and  four 


girls.”  Mr.  Cajune  says,  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  a  day  laborer  until  I  moved 
to  Mahnomen.  I  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  have  held  that  office 
for  four  years.  I  have  also  been  Dep¬ 
uty  Sheriff  for  nearly  three  years  and 
was  defeated  for  Sheriff  at  last  election. 

I  am  also  clerk  of  the  School  Board 
here.  Say  to  the  students  of  Carlisle 
for  me,  to  make  the  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  offered  them  there.” 

We  have  word  from  Luther  Stand¬ 
ing  Bear,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
first  party  who  came  to  Carlisle  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1879.  He  is  now  clerking  in 
a  store  on  the  Omaha  reservation,  but 
most  of  the  time  he  is  connected  with 
some  Indian  show.  He  says,  “the 
school  may  not  be  in  favor  of  the 
shows  but  that  is  where  I  have  seen 
and  learned  a  great  deal.  Experience 
is  a  good  teacher.  In  my  travels  I 
have  been  amongst  good  and  bad. 
But  I  try  not  to  forget  what  I  was 
taught  at  Carlisle;  not  to  drink,  not  to 
smoke,  not  to  tell  lies.  It  is  easy  to 
be  good  in  school,  but  it  is  hard  when 
you  get  out  in  the  world.” 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Romero,  nee  Katie 
Whitebird,  left  Carlisle  in  1887.  She 
writes  now  that  she  was  married  the 
same  year  she  left  Carlisle  and  has  a 
family  of  five  children,  the  oldest  be¬ 
ing  twenty-one  years  of  age.  She 
says:  “We  live  in  the  country  about  8 
miles  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  I 
keep  house  for  my  family,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  made  use  of  the  education  I 
received  from  Carlisle.  I  will  never 
fall  back  into  the  old  ways.”  And  it 
stands  to  reason  she  will  keep  her  word. 
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Eli  Beardsley,  a  Pueblo  and  an  ex¬ 
student  of  this  school  and  a  graduate 
of  the  Steam  Fitting  department  of 
the  Hampton  Trades  School,  writes 
that  he  is  now  located  at  3560  Prairie 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  He  is  employed 
in  the  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
Co.  in  that  city  and  is  doing  well. 

Michael  Chabitnoy,  an  Alaskan  ex¬ 
student,  is  one  of  the  many  Carlislers 
who  are  making  good  out  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hershey  Candy  Company,  for  about 
two  years  and  is  now  earning  from  four 
to  five  and  a  half  dollars  a  day. 

Samuel  Saunooke,  a  Cherokee  In¬ 
dian  and  a  former  student,  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  as  passenger  car  builder  at 
Altoona,  Pa.  He  earns  a  good  salary 
and  is  well  thought  of,  both  by  his 
«mployers  and  his  neighbors. 

Foster  M.  Otto,  an  Ottawa  Indian 
and  an  ex-student  of  Carlisle,  is  now 
living  at  Charlevoix,  Michigan,  where 
he  is  making  good  at  his  trade  of  tailor¬ 
ing.  In  a  short  time  he  expects  to 
enter  a  large  establishment,  where  he 
hopes  to  perfect  his  trade. 

Maxie  Luce,  a  Digger  Indian,  who 
left  the  school  last  spring,  is  working 
down  town  in  a  plumbing  shop  where 
he  is  getting  along  very  nicely.  He 
learned  his  trade  at  Carlisle  and  is  a 
thorough  workman.  He  drawls  regu¬ 
lar  journeyman’s  wages. 

Elizabeth  Sequoyah,  a  Cherokee,  is 
working  for  a  family  living  in  West 
Chester,  as  is  also  Sarah  Jackson,  who 


lives  with  Mrs.  Reynolds,  a  good 
friend  to  the  Carlisle  school.  Aman¬ 
da  Wolfe  and  Anna  George  also  live 
in  the  east. 

Alice  Denomie,  a  Chippewa  In¬ 
dian,  Class  1908,  is  now  employed  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Dagenett,  Supervisor  of  Indian  Em¬ 
ployment,  who  is  located  in  Denver, 
Colo.  Mr.  Dagenett  is  also  a  Carlisle 
graduate. 

Frank  Mt.  Pleasant,  one  of  our  old 
stars  of  the  track  and  football  field, 
was  over  to  see  the  Indians  play  Get¬ 
tysburg.  He  is  now  Director  of  Ath¬ 
letics  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Bruce  Goesback,  a  Shoshoni  Indian 
and  ex-student  of  Carlisle,  writes  to  a 
friend  that  he  is  coaching  a  football 
team  at  the  Wind  River  School,  Wy¬ 
oming.  His  team  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Elizabeth  Paisano,  Pueblo,  was  re¬ 
cently  married  to  Mr.  Howard  Arcallo. 
Mrs.  Arcallo  is  an  ex-student  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  Friends  here  wish  them  a  long 
and  happy  married  life. 

Elizabeth  Webster,  Class  ’09,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  a  business  school  in  her  home 
town  and  is  now  employed  as  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  typewriter  at  Seymour. 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Adeline  Bear,  a  Winnebago 
Indian,  formerly  Adeline  Kingsley, 
Class  of  1906,  writes  that  she  is  get¬ 
ting  along  very  nicely  with  her  little 
family. 
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9  To  make  a  good  living; 
to  have  a  happy  family; 
to  make  preparation  for 
hard  times;  to  wear  over¬ 
alls  in  the  shop  with  the 
same  dignity  as  fine  clothes 
are  worn  on  Sunday;  to  be 
confident  you  are  laying  a 
foundation  for  any  future 
success;  to  feel  that  you 
are  master  of  your  work, 
and  that  you  share  the 
creative  spirit:  this  is  the 
wholesome  philosophy  of 
learning  a  trade. 


MILTON  P.  HIGGINS 
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LOCATION  ^  ^n<^'an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 

Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 

HISTORY  Tta  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid¬ 
ed  for  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PRESENT  Present  plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 

PLANT  Pus’  to2ether  with  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

ACADEMIC  aca<^em'c  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 

.  including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 

Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADES.  Instruct'on  °f  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 

OUTING  ®ut'.ng  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 

SYSTEM  ten(*ec*  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 

PURPOSE  a*m  °f  t^le  Carlisle  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 

homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Faculty . 

1  otal  number  of  different  students  enrolled  to  date  this  year 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 

Total  Number  of  Graduates . 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate . . 

RESULTS.  T,h,ese  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

*  265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.,  in 

Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen, 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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HANDICRAFT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  usually  have  a  liking  for 
his  Arts  and  Crafts — desire 
something  which  has  been  made 
by  these  people,  There  are  a 
great  many  places  to  get  what 
you  may  wish  in  this  line,  but  the  place  to 
buy,  if  you  wish  Genuine  Indian  Handicraft,  is 
where  You  Absolutely  Know  you  are  going  to 
get  what  you  bargain  for.  I!  We  have  a  fine 
line  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  Baskets,  Bead  Work, 
Navaho  Art  Squares,  Looms,  and  other  things 
made  by  Indian  Men  and  Women,  which  we 
handle  more  to  help  the  Old  Indians  than  for 
any  other  reason.  9  Our  prices  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  anything  we  sell.  II  Communicate 
with  us  if  we  may  serve  you  in  any  further  way 


INDIAN  CRAFTS  DEPT 

of  the  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  PA 
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The  NEW  CARLISLE 
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ARLISLE  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  way;  we  hope  to  make  her 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  finest 
Indian  Rug  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  It  is  something  new; 
nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  They  are  woven 
here  at  the  school  by  students.  They  are  not 
like  a  Navaho  and  are  as  well  made  and  as 
durable  as  an  Oriental,  which  they  resemble. 
Colors  and  combinations  are  varied;  absolutely 
fast  colors.  They  must  be  examined  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Price  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  weave;  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a 
fine  Navaho.  fflWe  also  make  a  cheaper  Rug, 
one  suitable  for  the  Bath  Room,  a  washable, 
reversible  Rag  Rug;  colors,  blue  and  white. 
Nice  sizes,  at  prices  from  Two  Dollars  to  Six 
fl  If  you  are  interested  Write  Us  Your  Wishes 
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TH  E  RED  MAN 


The  Soul  of  the  Red  Man — A  Study: 
By  the  Rev .  Dr .  George  P.  Donehoo . 

E  KNOW  and  understand  each  other  only  as  we  are 
able  to  see  life,  not  only  from  each  other’s  point 
of  view,  but  also  through  each  other’s  eyes.  To 
know  and  to  understand  the  Red  Man  and  all  of 
life  which  he  has  to  face,  we  must  be  able  to  look 
at  the  world  in  which  we  have  placed  him,  from  his 
point  of  view  and  through  his  eyes.  The  life  and 
the  character  of  the  real  Red  Men  who  lived  and 
loved  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  New  York,  or  on  the  sweeping  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  West  is  little  known  and  understood  by  the  people  who  are 
now  living  in  the  cities  which  stand  on  the  sites  of  their  villages. 
These  Red  Men  of  the  forests,  the  mountains  and  prairies  arethought 
of  by  the  great  majority  of  people  simply  as  feather-crested  warriors, 
constantly  engaged  in  savage  warfare.  As  such  they  are  always 
pictured  by  the  artist  and  the  writer  of  fiction.  While  such  a  picture 
of  the  Red  Man  is  a  true  one  of  one  phase  of  his  life,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  true  one  of  his  life  in  its  completeness,  and  being  one-sided,  it  is 
false.  While  on  the  hunting  trail,  or  upon  the  war-path,  he  was  the 
feather-crested  warrior  of  our  boyhood  dreams,  yet,  he  was  more 
than  this.  In  his  own  wigwam,  surrounded  by  his  loved  ones,  he 
was  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
This  side  of  his  life  is  little  thought  of,  and  yet  it  is  a  very  marked 
one.  In  his  home  life  the  Red  Man  might  well  be  taken  as  a  model 
by  his  Anglo-Saxon  brothers.  By  his  children  he  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  his  slightest  wish  was  given  instant  and  im¬ 
plicit  obedience.  And  this  obedience  was  never  given  through  slav¬ 
ish  fear— for  an  Indian  father  never  inflicted  physical  punishment  up¬ 
on  his  children — but  was  the  result  of  inborn  respect.  This  respect, 
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reverence  and  love  of  Indian  children  for  their  parents  is  still  one 
of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  Indian  home.  It 
matters  not  how  educated  a  son  or  daughter  may  be,  or  what  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  parent  may  be,  the  respect  and  love  of  the  child  is  al¬ 
most  pathetic  in  its  beauty.  The  fidelty  and  loyalty  of  the  wife  of 
the  Red  Man  might  well  be  taken  as  an  example  by  her  pale-faced 
sisters,  who  interpret  her  devotion  as  “slavery.”  Slavery  it  is,  but  it 
is  not  the  slavery  of  fear,  in  which  there  can  be  no  love,  but  it  is  the 
slavery  without  which  there  can  be  no  love.  Such  “slavery”  as  that 
which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  gloried  in. 

We  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns,  who  live  in  an  environment  of 
banks,  stores,  shops,  and  mills,  where  the  hours  of  night  are  illumined 
by  the  glitter  and  the  glare  of  electric  lights,  and  where  the  ears  are 
deadened  by  the  constant  hum  of  the  active  life  of  the  streets,  have 
little  idea  of  what  the  world  means  to  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  en¬ 
shrouded  wilderness,  or  out  upon  the  trackless  prairies.  The  nat¬ 
ural  environment  of  the  Red  Man  was  made  up  of  whispering  wood¬ 
lands,  of  sweeping  mountain  ridges,  of  dark,  tree-mantled  valleys, 
of  far-reaching  expanses  of  silent  prairies.  Over  him  at  night  was 
the  blue  dome  of  the  heavens,  with  the  twinkling  stars  and  the  aw¬ 
ful  silence  brooding  over  all  the  earth.  When  the  sun  arose  above 
the  mist-covered  mountain  ranges  and  shed  its  light  into  the  dew- 
besprinkled  valleys,  it  revealed  a  great,  silent  world  of  beauty  and 
mystery.  The  eagles  and  the  crows  swept  across  the  sky  on  heavy 
wings,  from  out  of  the  depths  of  the  unknown  horizon,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared  below  the  forest-crowned  mountain  peaks — true  symbols 
of  the  unknown  and  mysterious  domain  of  Nature.  When  night 
covered  the  world  with  her  mantle  of  darkness,  another  world  of 
mystery  and  silence,  unbroken  save  by  the  murmuring  wind  as  it 
sighed  through  the  vast  forests,  dawned  on  his  soul.  To  the  dwel¬ 
lers  in  cities  and  towns,  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  by  the  glare  of  the 
electric  lights,  and  whose  ears  are  deadened  by  the  noise  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  is  hard  to  realize  what  the  world  means  to  a  soul  attuned  to 
the  sights  and  the  sounds  of  the  sweeping  mountain  ridges  and  the 
vast  forests.  To  us  the  world  is  a  practical,  a  well-known  and  well- 
understood  reality,  which  has  no  mystery  about  it.  We  go  on 
with  the  humdrum  grind  of  life,  surrounded  by  practical  things  and 
filled  with  practical  thoughts.  The  Red  Man  had  no  practical,  hum¬ 
drum  existence,  and  he  has  no  practical,  humdrum  thoughts.  His 
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days  were  spent  in  a  world  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  yet  in  a 
world  of  constant  surprise  and  mystery.  The  starlit  hours  of  the 
night  and  the  silent  hours  of  the  day  were  constantly  throwing  his 
thoughts  back  within  his  own  soul.  Put  yourself  in  his  environ¬ 
ment  if  you  would  know  and  understand  by  what  forces  he  has  been 
developed.  The  author  has  walked  over  the  trails  followed  by  the 
Red  Men  of  the  past.  He  has  followed  the  streams  on  which  he 
had  his  villages,  and  over  which  his  canoes  glided  in  the  days  gone 
by.  He  has  traced  his  pathway  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  beautiful 
Susquehanna,  in  the  vales  of  Wyoming,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
great  hemlock  forests  and  out  on  the  great,  silent  prairies. 
He  has  sat  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghenies,  with  the  great 
oak  forests  sweeping  in  billows  to  the  horizon,  and  has  watched 
the  white  clouds  of  mist  arise  from  the  valleys  and  float  across 
the  blue  sky  and  then  loose  themselves  to  sight  below  the  peaks 
of  the  mountain  ridges.  And  then  at  night  he  has  watched  the 
stars  as  they  filled  the  sky  with  their  glory,  and  listened  to  the 
voices  of  Nature,  as  they  spoke  out  of  the  whispering  forests,  and, 
in  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  camp  fire,  he  has  looked  from  the  little 
circle  of  light  into  the  brooding  darkness  of  the  mysterious  wood¬ 
lands.  At  such  a  time  the  world  of  cities  and  towns,  with  its  noise 
and  turmoil,  sinks  into  the  dimness  of  life’s  unreal  things,  and  the 
great  world  of  Nature  and  the  soul’s  relation  to  it,  becomes  the  one 
reality.  In  such  an  environment,  if  you  know  the  history,  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  traditions  of  the  Red  Man  who  once  lived  and  loved  and 
dreamed,  perhaps  on  the  same  spot,  in  the  days  gone  by,  you  will 
understand  the  soul  of  the  Red  Man  to-day  as  he  emerges  from  the 
silence  and  mystery  of  the  forests  and  mountains  into  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  you  are  living. 

When  civilization,  with  all  of  its  materialism,  came  into  the  world 
of  Nature  in  which  the  Red  Man  had  been  living  for  countless  gene¬ 
rations,  his  soul  shrank  from  it,  and  he  retreated  into  the  brooding 
silence  of  the  forests.  He  was  driven  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Mississippi  and  then  across  the  great  prairies,  ever  retreating  before 
that  to  which  he  would  not  yield.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
one  race  which  was  his  most  bitter  foe  was  the  one  whose  real  soul  was 
most  like  his  own.  The  conflict  between  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  the  Red  Man,  in  all  of  the  frontier  days  from  Pennsylvania 
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to  California,  and  which  has  literally  deluged  the  continent  in  blood, 
was  a  conflict  between  two  peoples  whose  souls  and  whose  histor¬ 
ies  had  much  in  common.  The  love  of  freedom,  of  independence, 
of  Nature,  of  beauty,  of  mystery — were  the  characteristics  of  Red 
Man  and  Irishman  alike.  Compare  the  Celtic  tales  and  traditions 
with  those  of  the  Red  Man,  and  note  the  common  strain  which 
runs  through  both  of  them  alike.  And  yet,  these  two  races  which 
have  no  ethnological  connection,  and  whose  souls  are  so  much  alike, 
waged  warfare  against  each  other  to  the  death. 

May  not  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  one  be  a  promise 
of  the  future  development  of  the  other?  The  Irishman  has  been  to 
England  just  what  the  Red  Man  has  been  to  America.  He  has 
fought  step  by  step  every  foot  of  the  way  which  led  to  his  National 
destruction,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  continual  warfare,  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  his  personal  character  and  his  intellectual  ability.  Just  so  has 
the  Indian  fought  the  white  invasion  of  his  ancestral  domain  and  the 
destruction  of  his  tribal  existence.  From  the  shores  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific  his  trail  of  retreat  has  been 
a  trail  of  blood.  And  now,  after  but  a  few  years  of  peace  with  his 
white  brothers,  he  has  just  commenced  to  come  out  of  the  seclusion 
of  his  own  life  and  to  seek  to  develop  himself  in  accordance  with 
his  changed  environment.  In  view  of  the  short  time  the  Red  Man 
has  been  in  willing  contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  White  Man 
his  advancement  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  How  many  centuries 
has  it  taken  to  develop  every  race  of  the  White  Men  from  barbar¬ 
ism  to  what  they  now  are?  How  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
ancestors  of  the  Red  Men  of  to-day,  who  are  teachers  of  Art  and 
Science;  who  are  authorities  in  history;  who  are  leaders  in  social 
and  political  reform;  who  are  students  at  the  very  front  of  every  line 
of  intellectual  life,  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  in  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia— the  oldest  of  the  Colonies?  How  many 
months  have  passed  by  since  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Indian 
students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  were  butchered  like  cattle  by 
the  Hotchkiss  guns  of  our  Christian  Nation? 

The  Black  Race,  which  in  America  in  its  worst  days  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  treatment  which  has  been  the  unbroken  history  of  our 
treatment  of  the  Red  Man,  notwithstanding  its  past  slavery,  had 
the  opportunity  of  development  side  by  side  with  our  White  civili¬ 
zation.  Its  freedom  has  cost  the  government  untold  millions  of  dol- 
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lars  and  the  lives  of  thousands;  its  education  and  development  has 
enlisted  the  sympathy  and  help  of  every  Church  and  scores  of  hu¬ 
mane  societies,  and  yet  this  race,  after  nearly  a  half  century  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  development,  has  not  shown  the  real  ability  for  the 
highest  culture  which  the  Red  Man  has  shown  within  one  genera- 
ion  of  half-hearted  effort  in  his  behalf. 

The  Red  Man  of  the  past,  as  a  savage,  all  painted  for  the  war¬ 
path,  had  a  soul  attuned  to  that  which  was  true  and  beautiful  in  the 
great  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  loved  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
the  lakes,  the  rivers  of  the  inheritance  he  had  received  from  his  fath¬ 
ers.  What  barbaric  nation  of  history  has  stamped  its  memory  up¬ 
on  the  natural  features  of  its  country  as  the  Red  Man  has  stamped 
his  memory  for  all  time  to  come  on  almost  every  lake,  river  and 
stream  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific?  From  him  we  have  taken, 
not  only  beautiful  rivers  which  were  his  water-highways,  but  also 
the  very  name  by  which  he  called  them. 

The  Red  Man  of  to-day,  as  a  cultivated,  educated  being,  with  his 
inherent  patriotism  and  his  poetic  soul  is  destined  to  be  on  the  trails 
of  civilization  as  heroic  a  figure  as  was  his  father  upon  the  trails  of 
the  forest-enshrouded  wilderness — because  it  is  in  him.  He  is  just 
beginning  to  emerge  from  the  devastating  flood  of  rum,  with  which 
our  fore-fathers  deluged  him.  The  river  of  rum  which  ran  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Pacific  before  it  had  dried  up  became  a  river  of 
blood.  The  story  of  the  debauchery  which  followed  in  the  trails 
of  the  White  Man  has  never  yet  been  told.  We  took  the  proud 
warriors  of  the  mountains  and  forests,  whose  ancestors  were  free¬ 
men  when  ours  were  slaves,  and  led  them  into  the  only  slavery 
they  had  ever  known.  To  educate  the  Red  Man  for  his  place 
in  the  environment  of  cities,  in  which  we  have  placed  him,  is  not  a 
charity  shown  to  him,  but  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  That 
he  has  the  “soul,”  the  ability  to  be  educated,  is  a  subject  which  is 
not  open  for  discussion.  His  whole  past  history  is  proof  enough. 
From  the]days  when  Canasatego,  Tedyuskung  and  Shikellamy  made 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  ring  with  their  thrilling  eloquence, 
across  the  entire  continent  to  the  rugged  Rocky  Mountains,  every 
Indian  Council,  every  bloody  battle-field  has  shown  the  Red  Man 
fully  equaFto  any  test  of  ability  to  which  the  White  Man  might 
challenge  him. 

We  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns  have  many  things  to  teach  the 
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Red  Man,  but  when  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  swamped  in  the 
mire  of  materialism;  when  we  find  that  our  artificial  living  is  blinding 
our  natural  senses;  when  we  cannot  hear  the  voices  which  speak  to 
us  in  the  silence  of  the  starlit  sky — then  the  Red  Man  can  teach  us 
many  things.  All  that  the  Soul  of  the  Red  Man  needs  to  bring 
out  the  rich  harmony  of  life  which  is  there,  is,  just  what  the  “Soul  of 
the  Violin”  needs  to  bring  out  the  rich,  sweet  melody  which  is 
there — the  touch  of  a  Master’s  hand. 

The  author  has  often  thought  of  how  fitting  a  place  was  chosen 
for  the  Indian  School,  at  historic  “Old  Carlisle.”  What  more  suit¬ 
able  spot  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  work  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  Red  Man  than  this  spot,  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  the  Indian  Councils,  when  the  tide  of  the  White  settlers  was  just 
beginning  to  sweep  across  the  Susquehanna  and  over  the  blue 
Kittatinny  mountains.  Here,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Delawares  met  to  object  to  the  further  invasion  of  their  hunting- 
grounds  beyond  the  “Endless  Mountains,”  is  a  fitting  place  for  the 
White  Man  to  commence  his  work  of  bringing  the  Red  Man  to  the 
inheritance  of  all  that  education  has  to  give.  Here  where  the  rough 
hands  of  the  Scotch-Irish  settler  drew  forth  the  discordant  war- 
whoop  from  the  avenging  scourge  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Delaware, 
is  where  the  touch  of  a  Master  hand  is  to  bring  forth  from  the  Soul  of 
the  Red  Man  the  rich  melody  of  life  which  is  there.  Here,  where 
savagery  and  almost  equally  savage  civilization  met  in  a  death  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  posession  of  a  continent,  is  where  the  more  refined  Civ¬ 
ilization  of  this  age  holds  out  the  hand  in  welcome  to  the  Red  Man, 
as  he  comes  to  share  the  blessings  and  learn  the  benefits  of  education. 
In  the  days  gone  by  the  messengers  of  Tedyuskung  crossed  the 
Susquehanna,  threaded  their  way  over  the  Indian  trails  from  “Old” 
Carlisle”  across  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio  to  give  the  “Peace  Hallo” 
to  the  western  Indians.  To-day  every  Red  Man  who  goes  from  “Old 
Carlisle”  westward  over  the  mountains  to  Oklahoma,  to  Texas,  to 
Arizona,  to  Alaska,  or  wherever  his  home  ties  or  his  duty  calls  him, 
goes  as  a  messenger  df  civilization  to  give  the  “Big  Peace  Hallo”  to 
his  kindred  in  their  homes.  Every  student  from  “Old  Carlisle,” 
male  and  female,  is  a  missionary  of  Civilization  to  the  Red  Man  of 
this  continent,  and  the  message  which  they  bear  is  a  call  from  the 
dreams  of  the  Past  to  the  realities  of  the  Present,  and  the  hopes 
and  possibilities  of  Future. 


The  Evils  of  Annuities  to  Indians: 

By  J.  A.  Gilfillan . 


HE  readers  of  The  Red  Man  all  desire  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian.  Here  is  a  question:  What 
should  be  done  with  the  money  which  the  United 
States  Government  owes  to  the  Indian  or  holds  in 
trust  for  him?  That  it  does  owe  large  sums  or 
holds  large  sums  in  trust  for  many  tribes,  is  well 
known.  For  instance,  the  Government  is  said  to 
have  eight  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  the 
Chippewas  of  Minnesota — the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  pine — 
and  a  million  and  a  half  of  accumulated  interest.  Probably  a  some¬ 
what  similar  state  of  affairs  exists  with  reference  to  nearly  every 
tribe,  or  very  many.  The  Indians,  and  the  mixed  bloods,  who 
now  form  so  large  a  part  of  their  number,  all  know  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  those  monies  of  theirs.  What  effect  does  this  have 
on  them?  To  answer  that  one  has  to  be  guided  by  the  experience 
of  the  past.  What  answer  does  that  give?  Let  us  see. 

In  1889,  the  writer  was  with  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  when 
a  new  treaty  was  made  with  them,  under  which  they  still  live.  The 
mixed-blood  Indian  traders  among  them  wished  to  get  hold  of 
some  of  their  money  every  year,  and  so  they  combined  and  had  in¬ 
fluence  enough  to  have  the  provision  put  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
members  of  the  tribe  should  be  paid  annuity  money  every  year  for 
fifty  years.  It  was  only  a  small  amount  annually — less  than  $10.00 
a  head — though  it  was  expected  to  increase.  What  was  the  effect 
of  that  upon  the  people?  It  was  most  disastrous.  They  largely 
gave  up  farming  and  the  raising  of  crops  from  that  day.  That 
provision  undid  in  a  stroke  much  that  the  Government  and  the 
missionaries  had  been  laboriously  building  up  for  many  years, 
namely,  the  work  of  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  grow  crops  and 
become  self-supporting.  For  the  Indian  immediately  reasoned — 
just  as  we  would — "What  need  for  me  to  toil?  I  have  an  annuity 
coming  to  me  every  year  for  fifty  years;  so  has  my  wife;  so  has  every 
one  of  my  children.  I  can  take  it  easy  henceforth."  The  fact 
that  the  annuity  was  only  $8.00  a  year  made  no  difference  in  the 
Indian’s  mind.  It  was  an  annuity ,  certain  to  come,  and  that  was 
enough.  So  the  Indian  not  only  gave  up  raising  anything,  but  he 
went  in  debt  all  he  could  on  the  strength  of  that  annuity.  With¬ 
out  intending  to  be  dishonest,  he  would  go  to  one  trader,  and  then 
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to  another,  and  to  white  traders  outside  of  the  reservation.  They 
all  knew  he  had  that  annuity  coming  to  him  for  each  member  of  his 
family,  so  they  were  willing  to  advance  him  goods  for  his  necessi¬ 
ties,  trusting  to  that  coming  money.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
not  only  gave  up  growing  any  crops,  but  he  found  himself  in  debt  to 
many  different  traders  to  many  times  the  amount  of  the  annuity. 
Then  the  time  when  the  pitiful  $8.00  would  arrive  was  always  un¬ 
certain;  so  he  hung  about  the  agency  for  weeks  or  for  months,  afraid 
to  go  off  and  hunt  lest  the  payment  should  take  place  when  he  was 
not  there.  He  could  have  made  many  times  over  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  by  the  fur  he  could  have  taken,  but  he  was  afraid 
to  go.  So  he  lost  many  times  over  the  amount  waiting  for  it. 

Then,  when  payment  did  take  place,  there  was  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  present  of  that  which,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  lends  “an  hour’s  im¬ 
portance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart;”  and  when  he  got  a  taste  of  that, 
not  only  his  own  share,  but  his  wife’s  and  his  children’s  shares, 
which  he  likewise  drew,  were  liable  to  go  the  same  way;  and  when 
payment  was  over,  his  debts  were  still  unpaid,  and  were  multiplied. 
He  had  grown  no  crops,  and  had  nothing  with  which  to  go  through 
the  winter.  Had  his  worst  enemy  tried  to  devise  some  plan  to  in¬ 
jure  him,  to  keep  him  from  effort,  to  destroy  his  manliness,  to  throw 
him  back  into  the  state  of  helplessness  from  which  he  was  emerging, 
he  could  have  found  no  plan  so  good  as  promising  him  and  his 
family  that  annuity  for  fifty  years. 

To  apply  this  lesson  of  experience  to  the  question — what  should 
be  done  with  the  money  the  Government  owes  the  Indians — every 
Indian,  and  every  mixed  blood  thinks  and  openly  says  about  that: 
"The  Government  at  Washington  has  my  money — lots  of  it.  I  do 
not  need  to  work  nor  do  anything.  Let  the  Government  pay  me 
what  it  owes  me  and  I  am  rich.” 

We,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  think  and  act  just-the  same 
way;  it  is  human  nature;  and  what  we  have  said  about  the  Indian  go¬ 
ing  in  debt  to  every  trader  he  could  on  the  strength  of  that  annuity, 
would  apply  equally  to  the  white  people.  And  the  Indians  and 
mixed  bloods  knowing  that  their  money  is  in  Washington,  give  their 
whole  time  and  thought  to  getting  hold  of  that  money,  as  is  natural, 
and  as  we  ourselves  would  do  in  similar  circumstances.  They  hold 
councils  about  it;  they  talk  about  it;  they  dream  about  it  by  night, 
and  by  day  it  is  in  their  thoughts;  and  it  takes  their  attention  from 
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all  effort  to  better  themselves.  The  writer  believes  that  the  Indians 
and  mixed  bloods  will  never  work  at  anything,  so  long  as  any  annui¬ 
ty,  however  small,  is  coming  to  them,  nor  so  long  as  they  know  that 
a  single  dollar  belonging  to  them  is  in  the  Treasury.  If,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  make  them  worthless,  to  keep  them  worthless,  let  us 
promise  them  an  annuity,  or  else  owe  them  money  and  not  give  it 
to  them.  As  we  have  said,  that  is  human  nature — our  nature;  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Indian  or  the  mixed-blood;  the  fault  lies  in 
our  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

To  show  this  by  a  familiar  instance:  Many  foreigners  come  to  our 
shores.  They  land  poor,  but  necessity  makes  them  work;  so  they 
exert  themselves,  build  up  this  community  by  their  labor,  and  not 
only  support  themselves,  but  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  land. 
But  suppose  we  met  them  at  Castle  Garden  and  said  to  each  man  of 
them:  "You  are  now  in  America.  You,  your  wife  and  every  one  of 
your  children  shall  have  an  annuity,  and  every  child  that  shall  be  born 
to  you  shall  have  an  annuity.  Every  October,  as  sure  as  the  sun 
rises,  money  will  be  yours."  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the 
immigrant?  Or  suppose  we  say  to  him,  "It  is  true  you  are  now 
poor,  but  there  are  millons  of  dollars  of  your  money  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  it  is  drawing  interest,  and  increasing  every  year,  and  we 
owe  it  to  you."  What  effect  would  either  of  those  truths  have  on 
the  immigrant?  Instead  of  being  the  industrious  worker  that  he 
now  is,  it  would  enervate  him,  emasculate  him,  and  make  him 
worthless.  He  would  spend  his  time  as  our  Indians  and  mixed- 
bloods  now  do,  and  as  we  would  do  under  similar  circumstances, — 
in  thinking,  planning  and  scheming  how  he  could  get  what  belongs 
to  him;  but  as  to  work,  he  would  have  none  of  it,  anymore  than  our 
Indians.  He  would  say  like  them:  "Let  the  Government  pay  me 
what  it  owes  me,  and  I  have  no  need  of  work."  Are  we  not  then 
making  the  Indians  and  mixed-bloods  worthless  by  this — our  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  them? 

Someone  will  then  ask:  "What  then  should  be  done?  The  In¬ 
dians  are  the  richest  people  in  this  country  if  what  is  theirs  was  given 
to  them.  Do  you  propose  to  dump  down  their  great  wealth  for  them 
and  let  them  squander  it — perhaps  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  each  family — and  then  be  as  poor  as  before?"  Let  us  see 
how  that  would  work.  Experience  in  Wisconsin,  in  Minnesota, 
and,  perhaps,  other  places,  has  shown  that  Indians  and  mixed  bloods 
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will  squander  any  sum  that  may  be  given  to  them  in  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  Many  families,  who  for  twenty  years  before  could 
never  muster  ten  cents  in  the  family  purse,  have  gone  through — 
say  $20,000 — in  two  years,  when  the  windfall  came  to  them.  How 
did  they  do  it?  The  grafters  grafted  it  from  them;  they  spent  it  in 
high  living;  in  extravagances  of  all  sorts;  they  bought  fancy  teams 
and  harness  and  carriages  at  ridiculous  prices;  they  lived  on  the  most 
expensive  luxuries;  they  had  phonographs;  some  dressed  entirely  in 
silks.  A  great  deal  of  it  went  for  whisky,  and  while  under  its  influ¬ 
ence,  the  grafters  found  them  easy  marks  and  got  away  their  valu¬ 
able  lands  from  them  for  a  song.  They  did  just  what  the  majority 
of  white  people  would  do  if  riches  suddenly  came  to  them. 

The  question  will  then  be  asked:  "Is  that  then  what  you  propose 
— to  turn  over  to  them  what  will  be  to  them  fabulous  wealth  and  let 
them  throw  it  away?”  And  we  answer,  "certainly.”  There  is  no 
other  way.  They  will  never  work,  they  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  as  long  as  they  know  that  a  single  dollar  is  coming  to  them,  and 
they  do  not  get  it.  Let  them  throw  away  all  that  they  have;  let  the 
grafters  and  the  saloon  men  get  it  all;  let  them  know  that  they  have 
spent  the  last  dollar,  and  that  never  another  dollar  will  be  coming  to 
them,  and  then  only  and  never  till  then  will  they  go  to  work  to  support 
themselves.  If  they  have  been  promised  annuities  for  fifty  years, 
dump  down  for  them  all  the  annuities  in  one  lump  of  millions,  if  neces- 
ry,  and  then  only  will  their  minds  be  off  what  is  coming  to  them. 
Annuities  ought  never  to  have  been  promised  to  them.  It  was  a 
terrible  mistake,  a  terrible  wrong  to  them;  but  to  continue  to  pay 
them  is  to  cut  off  a  quarter  inch  of  the  animal’s  tail  every  year.  The 
animal  will  not  thrive  under  such  treatment;  is  bound  to  be  sickly. 
If  the  tail  goes  at  once,  the  animal  may  become  a  healthy  beast, 
though  lacking  a  tail.  We  have  inherited  from  the  past  an  evil  sys¬ 
tem  of  annuities,  of  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  tribes  in  the  Treasury, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  By  this  system,  we  have  placed  the  Indians 
and  the  mixed-bloods  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He  will 
be  a  poor  lingering,  pitiful  pauper  if  we  continue  that  coddling. 

When  he  has  spent  all,  he  will  rouse  himself  like  a  man,  as  he  is, 
and  will  get  along  as  well  as  any  other  man.  Which  is  the  more 
valuable,  his  money  or  his  manhood?  As  long  as  we  keep  up  the 
present  system  of  annuities,  of  millions  to  his  credit  in  Washington, 
he  will  never  be  a  man,  but  a  sickly  pauper,  with  his  eyes  fastened 
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on  those  dollars  in  Washington  or  coming  from  there  and  his  hands 
folded  on  his  lap.  We,  in  his  circumstances,  would  be  just  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  man  himself,  it  is  our  system  which  we  have  imposed 
upon  him  which  has  made  him  the  helpless  being  he  is,  and  which 
keeps  him  so.  Do  we  not  for  him,  as  for  ourselves,  think  too 
much  of  the  dollars  and  too  little  of  the  manhood  which  the  dollars 
may  kill?  Who  was  it  that  said,  “A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,  but  in  his  manhood.” 

But  again  someone  will  ask:  “Is  the  Indian  capable  of  making  a 
living  for  himself  in  competition  with  the  white  man,  if  his  money 
that  now  supports  him  be  spent?  Will  he  not  starve  to  death  or 
will  he  not  have  to  be  supported?”  In  answer  to  that  I  would  say 
that  the  Indian  is  as  capable  of  making  a  living  for  himself  as  any 
other  man,  and  in  some  respects,  more  capable. 

In  the  first  place,  his  intellectual  quality  is  high;  the  brains  in  his 
brain  pan  are  the  best.  His  powers  of  observation  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  our  race.  Then,  he  knows  this  country  well  and  its  re¬ 
sources.  H  e  is  a  real  American.  He  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  industrious  foreigner  who  comes  to  these  shores — who  has  to 
find  out  by  experience  everything  about  this  country.  The  Indian 
knows  it  all  already,  and  so  stands  on  vantage  ground.  Not  only 
so,  but  he  has  a  stock  of  hereditary  knowledge  that  has  come  down 
to  him  from  many  generations  of  ancestors  about  the  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  here.  For  example,  put  a  native  white  American  and 
an  Indian  into  the  woods  together  without  anything  visible  to  sustain 
life;  the  white  man  can  find  nothing  and  will  starve  to  death;  the 
Indian  will  find  plenty  to  eat,  and  will  know  how  to  protect  himself 
from  the  elements  and  will  thrive.  The  superiority  of  the  Indian 
as  a  livable  being  will  be  at  once  demonstrated.  During  the  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  writer  lived  with  the  Indians,  not 
one  of  them  was  drowned  on  their  great  lakes  in  the  most  violent 
storms;  not  one  of  them  froze  or  was  lost  in  the  great  forests  and 
died  there;  but  since  the  white  people  have  come  in,  considerable 
numbers  of  them  have  lost  their  lives  each  year.  The  white  man 
is  a  poor,  helpless  being  compared  with  the  Indian.  He  does  not 
know  how  to  camp,  how  to  protect  himself,  how  to  find  food.  He 
is  like  a  helpless  child  compared  with  his  all-knowing,  skillful 
brother — the  Indian. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  noble  Captain  Wallace  of  the  United  States 
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Army,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  relative  earnings  of  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewas  of 
Minnesota,  and  of  the  white  settlers  around  there,  and  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  Indian  got  hold  of  far  more  money,  even  in 
a  year,  than  the  white  settler.  The  Indian  had  his  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fish;  he  had  unlimited  quantities  of  wild  rice;  he  had 
maple  sugar;  he  had  some  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year  from 
muskrat  skins;  he  had  deer  skins  to  sell;  he  made  a  great  deal  by 
furs  of  different  kinds.  He  had  many  sources  of  revenue  and  ways 
of  making  a  living  of  which  the  white  man  knows  nothing. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  writer  remembers  having  heard  ad¬ 
mirable  white  men  who  lived  among  the  Indians  and  knew  them 
well,  say,  that  they  were  just  as  capable  of  making  their  living  as  any 
other  men,  and  would  do  so  easily  if  they  had  to;  that  all  help  given 
them  in  the  way  of  annuities,  money  to  their  credit,  etc.,  was  a  dam¬ 
age  to  them;  that  they  should  be  treated  as  individuals  just  like  all 
the  other  people  of  the  land;  that  they  should  pay  taxes,  etc.,  and 
that  if  they  were  treated  as  all  other  people  are,  they  would  be  just 
as  capable  of  getting  along.  Experience  and  reflection  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  truth  of  all  these  views  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Give 
the  Indian  and  the  mixed-blood  a  chance  to  be  men;  do  not  baby 
them  nor  coddle  them  anymore  with  annuities  and  millions  to  their 
credit;  dump  it  all  down  before  them  and  let  them  go  through  it; 
treat  them  as  you  would  any  other  men  and  they  will  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  be  men. 

If  that  policy  had  been  pursued  in  the  last  hundred  years,  if 
there  had  been  no  agencies,  no  reservations,  no  shutting  out  the 
Indians  from  the  general  current  of  life  within  reservations,  if  he 
had  been  treated  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  strange  sort  of  inferior  being, 
who  was  not  even  allowed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  land  of  his  birth — 
though  he  was  the  real  American,  the  native  American  who  was  born 
on  this  soil,  and  whose  ancesters  owned  it  and  lived  here  for  gener¬ 
ations — if  that  honest,  fair,  and  brotherly  policy  had  been  pursued, 
no  Indian  problem  would  have  existed;  and  some  dark  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  chapters  in  our  history  would  have  been  unwritten.  We  have 
the  evil  inheritance  of  the  past  loaded  upon  us,  but  it  is  time  now 
to  begin  to  do  the  right  and  Christian  thing. 


The  Preservation  of  Indian  Names 
and  Languages:  By  J.  P.  Dunn. 


WOULD  urge  on  intelligent  Americans  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  preserving  the  native  Indian  languages 
of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  in  the  centennial  period  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Central  West,  I  would  urge  especially  that 
prompt  attention  be  given  to  recording  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  languages  of  the  great  nations  of  that  region.  One  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  chief  topic  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
Tecumthe.  Fifteen  years  earlier  it  was  The  Little  Turtle.  Twenty 
years  before  The  Little  Turtle  it  was  Pontiac.  Twenty-two  years 
after  Tecumthe  it  was  Black  Hawk. 

Our  forefathers  conquered  these  chiefs  and  their  warriors.  We 
occupy  their  former  territory.  They  are  but  memories.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  fully  the  history  of  that  stirring  period 
without  a  better  knowledge  of  those  Indian  nations  than  we  have, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  their  language  is  essential  to  that  knowl¬ 
edge.  Moreover,  by  all  the  canons  of  civic  nobility  and  national 
generosity,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  languages  of  Pontiac,  and  The  Little  Turtle, 
and  Tecumthe,  and  Black  Hawk,  to  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  mere  sentiment.  Possibly;  but  so  is 
everything  else  that  uplifts  a  nation.  Someone  wisely  said:  "Let 
me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws. 
What  is  there  but  sentiment  in  "The  Star-spangled  Banner,"  and 
"America,"  and  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  "Old 
Glory?"  And  what  sort  of  a  nation  would  we  be  without  that  sen¬ 
timent?  It  would  not  injure  our  nation  in  the  least  if  it  were  to 
enter  fully  into  the  sentiment  of  Wendell  Phillips:  "From  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  back  to  their  hunting-grounds,  every  few  miles  is 
written  down  in  imperishable  record  as  a  spot  where  the  scanty, 
scattered  tribes  made  a  stand  for  justice  and  their  own  rights. 
Neither  Greece,  nor  Germany,  nor  the  French,  nor  the  Scotch  can 
show  a  prouder  record.  And  instead  of  searing  it  over  with  infa¬ 
my  and  illustrated  epithets,  the  future  will  recognize  it  as  a  glori¬ 
ous  record  of  a  race  that  never  melted  out  and  never  died  away, 
but  stood  up  manfully,  man  by  man,  foot  by  foot,  and  fought  it  out 
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for  the  land  God  gave  them,  against  the  world,  which  seemed  to  be 
poured  out  over  them.  1  love  the  Indian  because  there  is  something 
in  the  soil  and  climate  that  made  him  that  is  fated  in  the  thousand 
years  that  are  coming,  to  mould  us.” 

I  say  that  prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  this  matter  be¬ 
cause  the  opportunity  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  Indian  languages 
are  becoming  extinct  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves,  because  the  younger  Indians  are  Americanized,  and  many 
of  them  have  but  a  smattering  knowledge  of  their  native  tongues. 
Our  Indian  schools  do  not  encourage  any  study  of  Indian  languages, 
because  their  object  is  to  teach  the  students  English  and  fit  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  The  older 
people,  who  really  know  the  languages,  are  going  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

I  may  illustrate  by  the  Miamis,  who  were  originally  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  nations  of  the  Central  West,  for 
they  included  not  only  the  Indiana  tribes  known  as  Piankeshaws 
and  Ouiatanons  (Weas),  but  also  the  great  Illinois  or  Peoria  tribe, 
the  Kaskaskias  Cahokias,  Tamaroas,  and  the  Michigamias.  At  the 
time  of  LaSalle’s  confederacy,  on  the  Illinois  river,  in  1683,  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  these  tribes  were  recorded  as  containing  over  3,300  war¬ 
riors.  To-day,  all  that  is  left  of  that  nation  is  estimated  at  140  of  the 
Western  Miamis,  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  240  of  the  Eastern 
Miamis  in  Indiana.  Most  of  these  are  mixed  bloods  and  very  few 
can  speak  the  language.  Within  the  past  year  Gabriel  Godfroy,  the 
only  adequate  Miami  interpreter  in  Indiana,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Ricardville,  one  of  the  most  competent  interpreters  of  the  Western 
Miamis,  have  died. 

The  time  and  money  that  have  been  expended  in  recovering  the ' 
languages  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  ought  to  be  sufffcent  warning  to  us 
to  preserve  these  languages  while  there  is  opportunity;  but  there  is 
another  and  more  important  consideration.  These  are  not  written 
languages.  Once  lost  they  are  lost  forever.  Of  the  Eastern  bands 
of  the  Lenni  Lanape  and  Iroquois,  of  the  principal  Southern  tribes, 
of  the  Northern  Ojibwa  and  Dakota,  and  of  many  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Far  West,  the  languages  have  in  part,  at  least,  been  recorded. 
Of  the  languages  of  the  Miami,  Potawatomi,  Shawnee  and  Ottawa 
nations  there  is  practically  nothing. 

There  is  more  in  this  matter  than  history  and  sentiment.  The 
Indian  has  left  hundreds  of  names  all  through  the  country,  that  are 
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in  daily  use.  Some  months  ago,  in  a  letter  to  me  concerning  these, 
Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt  said:  “The  subject  has  not  specially  interested  me 
for  the  reason  that,  in  my  experience,  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  In¬ 
dian  names  in  use  could  be  recognized  by  any  member  of  the  tribe 
from  which  the  name  was  derived.  The  attempts  to  perpetuate 
such  names  are  therefore  only  sentimental  abortion.” 

Gen.  Pratt’s  premises  are  indisputable.  His  conclusion  does 
not  follow.  Because  we  have  butchered  the  names  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  also  lose  their  true  form  and  meaning.  And  there  is  no 
question  of  perpetuating  them.  They  will  perpetuate  themselves. 
As  Mrs.  Sigourney  says: 

"Their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out.” 

Their  names  are  not  only  on  our  waters,  but  also  on  our  states, 
counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns.  The  only  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  we  shall  go  on  using  these  names  without  knowing  their  true 
forms  and  real  meanings.  Furthermore,  these  languages  are 
worthy  of  preservation  on  their  intrinsic  merit.  They  are  not  rude 
and  unsystematic,  but  are  more  refined  in  inflection,  and  exact  in 
meaning,  not  only  than  the  English  language  but  also  than  any 
modern  civilized  language. 

To  illustrate  both  of  these  points  take  one  example.  The  name 
"Wabash”  is  in  wide  use,  not  only  for  the  river,  but  for  counties, 
towns,  railroads,  and  other  things.  In  some  of  our  standard  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  other  reference  books  it  has  been  said  to  mean  "a 
cloud  driven  forward  by  the  equinoctial  wind.”  In  reality  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Miami  name  of  the  stream,  "Wah-bah-shik-ki,” 
or  "Wah-pah-shik-ki,” — "b”  and  "p”  being  convertible  in  the  Mi¬ 
ami.  This  is  an  inflected  form  of  the  adjective  "white,”  which  in 
its  simplest  form  is  "wah-pe-ki”  for  the  inanimate,  and  "wah-pi-si- 
ta”  for  the  animate.  The  form  "wah-bah-shik-ki”  implies  that  the 
noun  it  qualifies  stands  for  something  that  is  bright  or  pure  white, 
inanimate  and  natural,  such  as  a  stone  or  a  shell.  If  it  were  artifi¬ 
cial,  as  cloth  or  paper,  the  adjective  form  would  have  to  be  "wah- 
pah-kin-gi.”  What  civilized  language  has  such  refinement  or  in¬ 
flection? 

A  movement  for  the  preservation  of  these  languages  was  started 
several  years  ago  by  the  Indiana  Historical  Society.  Resolutions 
in  support  of  it  have  been  adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
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torical  Society,  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Society,  and  several  state 
societies.  It  was  urged  on  the  last  Congress  and  on  the  Congress 
of  1907-8,  but  neither  of  them  made  appropriations  for  the  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  movement  will 
exert  any  influence  they  may  have  to  promote  it. 

ilMI - >- 

The  Captive’s  Hymn. 

(Carlisle,  Pa.,  December  31,  1764.) 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

The  Indian  war  was  over, 

And  Pennsylvania’s  towns 
Welcomed  the  blessed  calm  that  comes 
When  peace  a  conflict  crowns. 

Bitter  and  long  had  been  the  strife, 

But  gallant  Colonel  Bouquet 
Had  forced  the  foe  to  sue  for  grace, 

And  named  the  joyful  day 
When  Shawnees,  Tuscara’was, 

Miamis,  Delawares, 

And  every  band  that  roved  the  land 
And  called  a  captive  theirs — 

From  the  pathless  depths  of  the  forest, 

By  stream  and  dark  defile, 

Should  bring  their  prisoners,  on  their  lives, 

In  safety  to  Carlisle; 

Carlisle  in  the  Cumberland  valley, 

Where  Conodogwinnet  flows, 

And  the  guardian  ranges,  north  and  south, 

In  mountain  pride  repose. 

Like  the  wind  the  Colonel’s  order 
To  hamlet  and  clearing  flew; 

And  mourning  mothers  and  wives  and  sons 
From  banks  where  Delaware  seaward  runs, 

From  Erie’s  wave,  and  Ohio’s  tide. 

And  the  vales  where  the  southern  hills  divide, 

Flocked  to  the  town,  perchance  to  view, 

At  last,  mid  the  crowds  by  the  startled  square, 

The  faces  lost,  but  in  memory  fair. 
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How  strange  the  scene  on  the  village  green 
That  morning  cold  and  gray! 

To  right  the  Indian  tents  were  set, 

And  in  groups  the  dusky  warriors  met, 

While  their  captives  clung  to  the  captors  yet, 

As  wild  and  bronzed  as  they — 

In  rags  and  skins,  with  moccasined  feet, 

Some  loath  to  part,  some  fain  to  greet 
The  friends  of  a  vanished  day; 

And,  eagerly  watching  the  tents,  to  left 
Stood  mothers  and  sons  and  wives  bereft, 

While  beyond,  were  the  throngs  from  hill  and  valley 
And,  waiting  the  keen-eyed  Colonel’s  rally, 

The  troops  in  their  brave  array. 

Now  friends  and  captives  mingle, 

And  cries  of  joy  and  woe 
Thrill  the  broad  street  as  loved  ones  meet, 

Or  in  vain  the  tale  of  the  past  repeat, 

And  back  in  anguish  go. 

Among  them  lingered  a  widow — 

From  the  Suabian  land  was  she — 

And  one  fell  morning  she  had  lost 
Husband  and  children  three, 

All  slain  save  the  young  Regina, 

A  captive  spared  to  be. 

Nine  weary  years  had  followed, 

But  the  wilderness  was  dumb, 

And  never  a  word  to  her  aching  heart 
Through  friend  or  foe  had  come, 

And  now,  from  Tulpehocken, 

Full  seventy  miles  away, 

She  had  walked  to  seek  her  daughter, 

The  Lord  her  only  stay. 

She  scanned  the  sun-browned  maidens; 

But  the  tunic’s  rude  disguise, 

The  savage  tongue,  the  forest  ways, 

Baffled  and  mocked  her  yearning  gaze; 

And  with  sobs  and  streaming  eyes 
She  turned  to  the  Colonel  and  told  him 
How  hopeless  was  her  quest — 
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Moaning,  “Alas,  Regina! 

The  grave  for  me  is  best!” 

“Nay,  Madam,”  gently  he  replied, 

“Don’t  be  disheartened  yet,  but  bide, 

And  try  some  other  test. 

What  pleasant  song  or  story 

Did  she  love  from  your  lips  to  hear?” 

“O,  Sir,  I  taught  her  ‘Our  Father;’ 

And  the  ‘Creed’  we  hold  so  dear, 

And  she  said  them  over  and  over 
While  I  was  spinning  near; 

And  every  eve,  by  her  little  bed, 

When  the  light  was  growing  dim, 

I  sung  her  to  sleep,  my  darling! 

With  Schmolke’s  beautiful  hymn.” 

“Then  sing  it  now,”  said  the  Colonel, 

And  close  to  the  captive  band 
He  brought  the  mother  writh  her  hymn 
From  the  far  Suabian  land; 

And  with  faltering  voice  and  quivering  lips, 
While  all  was  hushed,  she  sang 
The  strain  of  lofty  faith  and  cheer 
In  her  rich  German  tongue: 

“Allein,  und  doch  nicht  ganz  allein, 

(How  near  the  listeners  press) 

Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  all  may  deem  my  days  go  by 
In  utter  dreariness; 

The  Lord  is  still  my  company, 

I  am  with  Him,  and  He  with  me, 

The  solitude  to  bless. 

“He  speaks  to  me  within;  His  word 
As  if  His  very  voice  I  heard. 

And  when  I  pray,  apart, 

He  meets  me  in  the  quiet  there 
With  counsel  for  each  cross  and  care, 

And  comfort  for  my  heart. 

“The  world  may  say  my  life  is  lone, 

With  every  joy  and  blessing  flown 
Its  vision  can  descry; 

I  shall  not  sorrow  nor  repine, 
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For  glorious  company  is  mine 
With  God  and  angels  nigh.” 

As  she  sung,  a  maid  of  the  captives 
Threw  back  her  tangled  hair, 

And  forward  leaned  as  if  to  list 
The  lightest  murmur  there; 

Her  breath  came  fast,  her  brown  cheek 
flushed, 

Her  eyes  grew  bright  and  wide 
As  if  some  spell  the  song  had  cast, 

And,  ere  the  low  notes  died, 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer  in  the  forest 
She  sprang  to  the  singer’s  side. 

And,  “Liebe,  kleine  Mutter!” 

Enfolding  her,  she  cried — 

“My  dear,  dear,  little  Mother!” 

Then  swift  before  her  knelt 
As  in  the  long,  long  buried  days 
When  by  the  wood  they  dwelt; 

And,  “Vater  unser,  der  du  bist 
In  Himmel,”  chanted  she, 

The  sweet  “Our  Father”  she  had  learned 
Beside  that  mother’s  knee; 

And  then  the  grand  “Apostles’  Creed” 

That  in  her  heart  had  lain: 

“Ich  glaube  an  Gott  den  Vater,” 

Like  a  child  she  said  again — 

“I  believe  in  God  the  Father” — 

Down  to  the  blest  “Amen.” 

Stooping  and  clasping  the  maiden 
Whose  soul  the  song  had  freed, 

“Now  God  be  praised!”  said  the  mother, 
“This  is  my  child  indeed! — 

My  own,  my  darling  Regina, 

Come  back  in  my  sorest  need, 

For  she  knows  the  Hymn,  and  ‘Our  Father.’ 

And  the  holy  ‘Apostles’  Creed’!” 

Then,  while  the  throng  was  silent, 

And  the  Colonel  bowed  his  head, 

With  tears  and  glad  thanksgiving 
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Her  daughter  forth  she  led; 

And  the  sky  was  lit  with  sunshine, 

And  the  cold  earth  caught  its  smile 
For  the  mother  and  ransomed  maiden, 

That  morning  in  Carlisle. 

—  From  Songs  of  America. 


(THE  CAPTIVE’S  HYMN. — At  the  cloie  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining 
regions  were  compelled  to  bring  their  prisoners  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  December  31,  1764,  and  on  all  sides  the  friends  of  these 
prisoners  were  summoned  to  reclaim  them.  A  German  woman  from  Reutlingen,  Swabia,  whose  little  daughter,  Regina, 
had  been  nine  years  a  captive,  recovered  her  by  singing  Schmolke’s  hymn,  “Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I,”  which  she  had 
•ung  to  her  in  her  childhood.  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  the  chief  founder  of  the  Luthern  Church  in  the  United  States,  re¬ 
ported  the  incident,  at  the  time,  to  the  German  Hallische  Nachrichten.  In  1891  Mrs.  Barrows,  of  the  Boston  Christian 
Register,  called  my  attention  to  the  story,  saying  she  had  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  both  Mr.  Whittier  and  Dr.  Holmes, 
but  that  both,  while  expressing  great  interest  in  it,  had  said  they  were  too  old  to  treat  it.) 


The  Origin  of  Thunder. 

Genevieve  Bebeau,  Chippewa. 

|NCE  upon  a  time  three  Indians  went  hunting. 
They  walked  for  three  long  days  and  nights  but 
could  see  neither  game  nor  forests.  They  finally 
came  to  a  tall  tree  and  one  of  the  hunters  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  branches  in  order  to  look  for  game. 
From  the  tree-top  a  path  led  to  an  Indian  tepee 
in  the  clouds.  He  at  once  informed  his  companions  on  the  ground 
and  instructed  them  to  follow  him.  Arriving  at  the  tepee,  they 
entered  and  joined  other  Indians  who  were  smoking  their  pipes. 
After  feasting  for  some  time  they  all  went  out  to  hunt.  The  reports 
of  their  guns  were  heard  on  the  earth,  and  even  the  Indians  of  to¬ 
day  believe  that  every  time  it  thunders  those  Indians  are  hunting 
upon  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

One  Indian,  on  returning  to  the  earth,  told  the  Chippewas  that 
by  offering  up  smoke  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  thunder  it  would  stop 
the  thunder.  Some  of  the  Indians  still  follow  the  custom  of  smok¬ 
ing  during  a  storm  to  appease  the  thunder. 

The  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  are 
very  superstitious  and  the  older  ones  tell  numerous  startling  stories 
of  their  younger  days. 


Tuscarora  and  Mohawk  Contest. 


Edison  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tuscarora. 

*HEN  the  Tuscarora  Indians  migrated  from  North 
Carolina  and  joined  the  New  York  Confederacy, 
they  had  frequent  athletic  games  with  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  tribe.  Lacrosse  was  the  favorite  game  of  the 
two  tribes.  Before  entering  the  game,  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  both  tribes  engaged  their  medicine  men  to 
bring  them  victory.  The  Tuscarora  tribe  never 
had  one  who  might  be  considered  a  successful  medicine  man,  there¬ 
fore  they  engaged  a  competent  medicine  man  from  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes;  usually  from  the  Senecas. 

One  season  when  the  Mohawks  had  an  excellent  team,  together 
with  a  competent  medicine  man,  the  Tuscaroras  were  in  a  dilemma 
as  to  how  to  secure  a  competent  medicine  man.  The  Tuscarora 
Indians  are  noted  for  their  agility  and  warlike  spirit.  They  are 
not  to  be  daunted  by  the  hardest  struggle.  It  was  after  many  con¬ 
flicts  that  they  were  subdued  by  the  whites  in  North  Carolina. 
They  were  not  daunted  by  the  Ntohawks  in  the  athletic  contest. 
Realizing  the  superiority  of  the  Mohawk  team  they  resolved  to  win 
by  the  hired  medicine  man.  They  hired  the  medicine  man  from 
the  Senecas. 

The  medicine  man  and  all  the  athletic  warriors  held  a  council 
at  midnight  in  an  old  barn.  A  faint  light  was  used.  The  medicine 
man  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  bundle  wrapped  in  silk.  A  small  bone 
was  wrapped  in  the  silk.  He  talked  to  the  bone  for  a  long  time 
in  which  he  asked  the  warriors  exactly  what  they  desired.  They 
asked  for  victory  and  for  the  death  of  the  Mohawk  medicine  man. 
After  he  told  the  bone  they  wanted  victory,  he  gave  command  to  the 
bone  to  cheer  the  Tuscaroras  to  victory.  The  bone  responded  by 
faint  drum  beats  and  war  whoops.  All  this  time  there  was  pro¬ 
found  silence  among  the  warriors.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were 
frightened.  After  the  drum  beats  and  war  whoops  ceased,  he  ask¬ 
ed  the  warriors  what  else  they  wanted.  They  responded,  “The 
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death  of  the  Mohawk  leader.”  He  took  a  knife  and  gashed  the 
bone.  It  bled  freely.  It  was  the  sign  of  death.  After  these 
performances  he  wrapped  the  bone  again  in  silk  and  the  war  whoops 
by  the  warriors  ended  the  council. 

Next  day  the  contest  took  place.  The  Mohawks  with  their 
superior  players  were  in  no  class  with  the  Tuscarora  team.  The 
Mohawk  players  said  that  when  they  went  after  a  ball,  half  a  dozen 
or  more  would  be  flying  at  the  same  time.  When  they  did  get  one, 
it  was  only  a  vision;  a  Tuscarora  brave  came  along  with  ease  and 
snatched  the  ball  for  a  goal.  This  is  how  the  Seneca  medicine 
man  and  his  bone  wrapped  in  silks  worked  a  victory  for  them. 
The  Mohawks  were  helpless,  therefore,  and  gave  up  in  despair, 
after  which,  as  the  Seneca  medicine  man  commanded,  the  Mohawk 
medicineman  was  stricken  dead. 

This  closed  the  athletic  relations  between  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Tuscaroras. 

The  modern  Tuscarora  Indian  athletes  are  considered  dauntless 
by  their  white  brothers.  A  few  are  classed  with  the  best  athletes  in 
this  country,  while  one  is  classed  with  the  world’s  best  athletes. 
The  athletic  teams  tour  the  white  communities,  but  they  no  longer 
rely  on  the  medicine  man  with  his  magic  bone,  but  upon  strength, 
brain  and  courage. 

j—  * 


How  the  Hunter  Punished  the  Snow. 

Eliza  Keshena,  Menominee. 

HUNTER  and  his  family  lived  quietly  some  distance 
from  the  village.  Each  day  it  was  his  delight  to 
go  out  on  hunting  excursions,  and  every  time  he 
went  he  was  sure  to  bring  home  all  the  game  he 
could  carry.  This  he  continued  until  late  in  the 
winter. 

One  day,  while  out  far  from  his  wigwam,  Kon 
(the  snow)  froze  his  feet  so  badly  that  he  could 
scarcely  walk,  but  after  a  time  he  finally  reached 
his  home.  He  was  angry  with  Kon  and  determined  to  punish  him; 
so  he  got  a  large  bowl,  and,  after  filling  it  with  snow  buried  it  in  a 
hole,  covering  it  over  with  leaves  and  moss.  There  Kon  was  held  a 
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captive  until  summer.  When  summer  came  the  hunter  took  away 
the  covering,  that  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  might  melt  the  snow. 

Autumn  came  and  as  the  hunter  was  walking  through  the  forest, 
someone  spoke  to  him  and  said,  “You  punished  me  last  summer. 
When  winter  comes  I  will  show  you  how  strong  I  am.”  The  hunt¬ 
er  knew  it  was  Kon  and  immediately  made  preparations  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  He  built  an  addition  to  his  wigwam  and  filled  it  with  wood 
and  brought  in  much  game  and  prepared  it  for  winter  use. 

Winter  came,  and  again  as  the  hunter  was  strolling  through  the 
woods,  he  heard  a  voice  say  to  him:  "I  am  coming  to  visit  you  as  I 
said  I  would.  I  shall  be  at  your  wigwam  in  four  days.”  The  hunt¬ 
er  went  home  and  brought  more  wood  for  fuel  that  he  might  have 
an  abundance.  The  fifth  day  a  stranger  appeared  in  the  doorway 
and  the  hunter  gladly  welcomed  him  to  a  seat  near  the  blazing  fire. 
As  the  hunter  added  more  fuel  to  the  already  hot  fire  he  rather 
suspicioned  his  guest  as  he  moved  farther  away  from  the  heat  ,and 
he  also  seemed  to  be  diminishing  in  size.  When  he  came  in  he 
seemed  so  large  in  stature,  but  was  now  gradually  growing  smaller, 
until  finally,  much  to  the  hunter’s  delight,  his  guest  had  entirely 
disappeared;  for  this  guest  of  his  was  Kon  and  had  melted  away. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  hunter  punished  Kon  (the  snow)  for 
freezing  his  feet. 


The  Green  Corn  Legend. 

Mazie  L.  Skye,  Seneca. 

IHE  origin  and  usefulness  of  the  green  corn  is  told 
in  the  following  legend: 

Years  ago  a  band  of  Indians,  ruled  by  a  maiden 
and  her  young  chieftain  husband,  lived  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  forest.  These  people  were  con¬ 
tented  to  live  the  carefree  life  of  hunting  and 
fishing  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  day  after  day. 

One  day  the  young  chieftain  was  warned  by  one  of  the  tribe 
that  the  Great  Spirit  disapproved  of  the  indolence  of  his  people, 
also  saying  that  the  game  would  some  day  be  gone  and  that  if  the 
people  did  not  learn  other  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  they  would 
perish.  The  chief  took  this  lightly  and  thought  of  all  the  games  till 
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in  the  woods.  Not  long  after  this,  he  and  his  hunters,  after  hunting 
all  day,  were  dismayed  at  not  finding  game.  The  warning  recurred 
to  his  mind  and  this  troubled  him,  for  he  knew  not  how  to  help  his 
people. 

His  wife  loved  him  dearly  and  it  grieved  her  to  see  him  helpless, 
so  she  decided  to  consult  an  old  woman  of  the  tribe;  by  her  she  was 
told  of  a  way  to  help  her  husband.  In  order  to  preserve  her 
husband’s  authority  as  chieftain  and  to  save  the  members  of  her  tribe 
from  utter  starvation,  she  must  be  changed  into  the  green  corn. 
At  first  the  maiden  hesitated,  thinking  of  her  happy  life;  but  next 
came  the  thought  of  her  husband’s  distress  and  of  her  people  perish¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  food.  This  gave  her  courage  and  she  consented  to 
become  the  green  corn,  and  left  only  a  message  for  her  husband, 
telling  him  not  to  grieve. 

At  first  the  chieftain  was  enraged  and  begged  for  the  restoration 
of  his  wife,  but  the  old  woman  gave  him  one  respite  and  that  was, 
he  should  become  the  wind  so  that  he  might  moan  and  sigh  for  her 
as  he  gently  shook  the  tassels  of  the  waving  corn. 

So  the  green  corn  stands,  ever  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  with  its 
silken  tassels — believed  to  be  the  maiden’s  tresses — gently  swaying 
with  the  soft  breezes,  at  which  time  it  is  said,  her  husband  is  whisper¬ 
ing  to  her. 


The  Raccoon  and  The  Opossum. 

Estella  W.  Ellis,  Sac  and  Fox. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  racoon  and  the  opossum  were  enemies. 
They  hated  each  other  and  tried  every  way  to  get  rid  of 
each  other. 

One  morning  they  met  by  the  river  and  the  opossum  was 
pushed  into  the  river,  but  soon  he  climbed  out. 

The  raccoon  tried  again  and  succeeded,  for  the  opossum  floated 
down  the  river  until  he  was  washed  upon  an  island. 

The  opossum  was  so  glad  he  was  safe  that  he  began  to  smile, 
and  it  was  an  everlasting  smile,  for  now  if  you  see  an  opossum 
you  will  see  he  has  a  smiling  face. 


TRUE  INDIAN  TYPES — NAVAJO  WAR  CHIEF,  ARIZONA 
Copyright  Photo  by  Sell wemberger,  Gallup,  New  Mexico 
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TRUE  INDIAN  TYPES — NEZ  PERCE,  IDAHO 
Photo  by  Carpenter,  Field  Museum 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CARLISLE  SCHOOL  LAUNDRY 


Cbttor’s  Comment 


THE  INDIAN  AND  CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 

HE  decision  has  just  been  handed 
down  by  Justice  Dunn  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  in  which 
the  state’s  right  is  confirmed  to  tax 
Indian  lands  upon  which  restrictions 
have  been  removed,  and  which  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative  in  the  lower 
courts  of  the  state.  The  Court  holds 
that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1908,  re¬ 
moving  restrictions  from  lands  of 
members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
is  valid  and  that  all  lands  upon  which 
restrictions  have  been  removed  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  as  other  lands.  This 
applies  to  the  general  removal  by  the 
act  of  Congress  and  also  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  where  restrictions  have 
been  removed  by  order  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

If  the  removal  of  restrictions  has 
been  based  on  rational  advancement  by 
the  Indian  owners,  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  When  all  restrictions  against  an 
Indian’s  lands  are  removed,  it  is  a 
natural  inference  that  that  Indian  has 
acquired  all  of  the  rights  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  citizenship.  It  should  or¬ 
dinarily  mean  that  he  is  qualified  to 
administer  his  own  business  affairs, 
that  he  is  sober  and  industrious,  that 
he  has  sufficient  ability  to  protect  him¬ 
self  against  the  grafter,  and  that  he  is, 
in  all  respects,  entitled  to  the  right  of 
franchise,  because  of  his  moral  and 
educational  accomplishments. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Government  to  remove  restrictions 
only  when  Indians  are  competent,  and 
the  establishment  in  recent  years  of 


Competency  Commissions  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  forward  steps 
which  has  been  taken  to  make  the 
Indian  a  citizen.  The  Indians  are 
first  given  a  trust  patent  for  their  land, 
which  gave  them  the  ownership  of  the 
land,  and  allowed  them  to  work  it, 
free  from  taxation.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  a  patent  in  fee  is 
given  which  means  that  all  restrictions 
are  removed,  and  that  the  land  can  be 
sold. 

Those  who  know  the  condition  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Okla¬ 
homa  are  convinced  that  as  a  whole 
they  are  not  ready  for  citizenship,  and 
are  unable  to  successfully  handle  their 
business  affairs.  Large  numbers  of 
them  cannot  speak  English  and  are 
illiterate.  Some  are  as  primitive  as 
the  members  of  any  tribe  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  citizen  Indians.  Although  for 
years  they  were  kept  out  of  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  and  compelled  to  attend 
their  own  schools,  these  were  found 
to  be  in  such  chaotic  condition  about 
a  year  ago,  that  many  were  closed  and 
the  Government  again  permitted  the 
children  to  enter  some  of  the  Indian 
Schools  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  cannot  be  civiliz¬ 
ed  by  any  wholesale  schemes.  What 
is  good  for  one  tribe  is  oftentimes  not 
of  service  in  the  civilization  of  another 
tribe.  The  tribes  differ  in  environment 
and  customs.  The  Indian  cannot 
be  legislated  into  citizenship.  Cit¬ 
izenship  is  a  matter  of  growth  and 
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comes  by  virtue  of  education,  indus¬ 
try  and  morality. 

Most  progress  ha9  been  made  with 
the  Indian  when  he  has  been  treated 
as  an  individual  and  when  he  has  been 
allowed  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as 
his  God-given  endowments  and  his 
education,  industry  and  sobriety 
would  justify.  Indian  nature  is 
human  nature  with  a  touch  of  the 
Indian  in  it.  We  accomplish  most 
when  we  deal  with  the  Indian  as  an 
individual  rather  than  as  a  tribe. 

Whenever  the  restrictions  shall  have 
been  removed  from  the  Indian’s  land 
and  he  is  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the 
Republic,  enjoying  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  he  will 
assuredly  not  object  to  paying  his 
taxes  and  performing  his  duties  in  the 
same  way  as  does  his  white  neighbor. 

CHANGE  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

WO  important  changes  were 
made  on  April  1st,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  management  of  two 
of  the  larger  schools  in  the  Indian 
Service.  John  R.  Wise,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Chilocco 
Indian  School  in  Oklahoma  for  more 
than  two  years,  was  transferred  and 
made  superintendent  of  Haskell  In¬ 
stitute,  at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  H.  H.  Fiske,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  who  has  been  superinten¬ 
dent  for  about  a  year.  The  new  su¬ 
perintendent  at  Chilocco  is  Mr.  Edgar 
A.  Allen,  who  has  been  a  supervisor  of 
Indian  Schools,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 


PRESERVING  INDIAN 
NAMES  AND  ARTS. 

PARTICULAR  attention  is  called 
to  the  article  on  “Preserving 
Indian  Names,”  by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn, 
which  appears  in  this  number  of  THE 
RED  MAN.  Mr.  Dunn  is  Secretary 
of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  very  excellent 
books  on  the  Indian,  namely,  “True 
Indian  Stories,”  with  a  “Glossary  of 
Indiana  Indian  Names,”  and  “Mas¬ 
sacres  of  the  Mountians;  a  History  of 
the  Indian  Wars  of  the  Far  West.” 
He  has  also  written  a  book  entitled 
"Indiana;  A  Redemption  from  Slav¬ 
ery,”  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  the  American  Commonwealth 
Series. 

Mr.  Dunn  is  a  gifted  writer  who 
investigates  his  subject  thoroughly 
before  writing.  He  has  great  pati¬ 
ence  and  has  done  much  to  arouse 
interest  in  this  interesting  subject. 
The  Red  Man  is  interested  in 
Mr.  Dunn’s  suggestion,  and  heartily 
agrees  with  the  sentiment  for  preserv¬ 
ing,  in  an  intelligent  form,  the  Indian 
words  handed  down  from  the  past. 

The  editor  goes  further  and  cham¬ 
pions  the  preservation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  that  is  best  in  Indian  Art, 
Handicraft  and  History,  as  well  as 
Language.  The  Carlisle  Indian 
School  in  its  classes  in  History  and 
Indian  Folklore,  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Native  Indian  Art,  has  done 
much  to  preserve  what  is  typically 
Indian,  and  consequently  truly  Amer¬ 
ican,  to  future  generations.  Indian  Art 
is  susceptible  to  great  development 
and  may  yet,  in  time,  be  of  commer- 
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cial  value  to  the  Nation.  At  least  it 
is  our  only  distinctively  American  Art. 

So  with  Indian  names:  We  shall 
welcome  any  questions  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  though  we  have  no  organ¬ 
ized  department  for  investigating  the 
subject,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it 
impetus.  For  a  long  time  the  school 
has  furnished  translations  into  Indian 
of  English  names,  and  has  suggested 
Indian  names  for  societies,  clubs, 
country  homes,  etc.  This  it  will 
cheerfully  continue  to  do. 

ZUNIS  COMPARED  TO 
ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

RS.  MATHILDA  COXE  STE¬ 
VENSON,  who  has  devoted 
nearly  thirty-five  years  to  the  scientific 
study  of  the  Indians  and  has  made 
the  Zunis  her  special  study,  has  recent¬ 
ly  spoken  in  a  most  interesting  way 
of  their  life  and  character.  Several 
years  ago,  she  published  a  large  volume 
entitled  “The  Zunis”  which  contains 
probably  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  on  these  Indians  that  has  ever 
been  put  in  print.  Although  many 
stories  are  published  to  the  contrary, 
she  says  that  the  Zunis  are  among  the 
most  fascinating  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
and  possess  very  noble  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  interview,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

In  my  book  I  have  faithfully  recorded 
what  I  know  to  be  the  true  religious  cult  of 
the  Zunis.  Many  eminent  scientific  men 
have  taken  issue  with  me  and  contended 
that  I  had  placed  the  crude  race  of  red  men 
on  the  same  high  spiritual  plane  as  the 
ancient  Greeks.  My  reply  is  that  I  have 


placed  them  just  where  I  found  them.  I 
have  never  accepted  any  information  about 
their  creed  unless  it  was  verified  by  three 
different  witnesses.  My  plan  has  been  to 
question  the  priest,  then  a  warrior  or  leader 
of  the  people  and  then  an  inferior  member 
of  the  tribe.  When  all  three  gave  the  same 
version  I  embodied  the  knowledge  in  my 
book,  but  never  otherwise. 

But  I  must  confess  that  the  similarity  of 
the  religious  poetry  of  the  Zunis  and  the 
Greeks  made  a  deep  impression  on  me 
throughout  my  researches.  Anyone  who 
has  read  Ruskin’s  exquisite  book  “The 
Athena  of  the  Air”  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  isolated  red  man  of  the  American  forest 
has  as  high  and  poetical  a  conception  of 
the  deity  as  the  noble  race  of  Hellenes. 

The  Indians  are  reverent  lover9  of  nature, 
and  their  gods  are  all  more  or  less  connect¬ 
ed  with  natural  phenomena.  The  Sun-God 
is  the  great  deity,  but  the  sun,  which  gives 
heat  and  light  and  sends  fine  crops  and  all 
good  things  to  the  earth,  is  a  great  being, 
who  is  minutely  described.  He  sits  in  grand 
majesty  behind  the  sun,  which  we  see  and 
which  is  his  shield.  He  could  not  permit 
his  countenance  to  be  seen  by  the  children 
of  men.  In  the  various  changes  of  the  moon 
is  typified  the  age  of  man;  the  slender  shaft 
of  the  new  moon  is  infancy.  Then  the  disk 
increases,  and  that  is  youth.  Full  and  bril¬ 
liant  it  is  maturity  and  then  it  declines  to 
creeping  age,  then  to  infancy  again,  the 
second  childhood  before  all  mortals  go  to 
their  long  sleep.  The  change  is  wrought 
in  the  moon  by  the  veil  of  the  supreme 
deity,  greater  than  either  sun  or  moon, 
which  means  the  breath  of  life.  This  su¬ 
preme  god  veils  the  moon  according  to  its 
changes.  The  Zunis  consecrate  the  new 
bom  child  to  the  Sun-God,  and  the  infant 
is  held  up  toward  the  deity  while  priests 
pray  that  it  may  live  its  span  of  life — infant, 
youth,  man  or  woman — and  then  go  back 
to  infancy,  then  to  sleep,  to  wake  and  be 
born  again.  Then  the  supreme  deity  is  in¬ 
voked  to  grant  the  new  born  babe  the  breath 
of  life  that  it  may  live  its  span  and  be  reborn 
in  the  Elysian  fields. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  THE 
INDIAN. 

NYTHING  which  is  written  by 
Dr.  Charles  Alexander  East¬ 
man,  whose  Indian  name  is  Ohiyesa,is 
sure  to  command  attention  and  to  be 
widely  read.  Dr.  Eastman’s  book,  "The 
Soul  of  the  Indian”will  be  no  exception 
and  will  probably  have  a  larger  circu¬ 
lation  than  any  of  his  other  books. 

The  author  is  the  son  of  "Many 
Lightnings,’’  a  full-blood  Sioux. 
He  graduated  from  DartmouthCollege 
in  1887,  and  from  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  in  1890. 
He  knows  his  subject  well,  and  as  a 
lecturer  has  shared  his  information  with 
audiences  all  over  the  country.  In  his 
book,  Dr.  Eastman  tells  the  story  of 
the  Indian  Soul  as  one  Indian  speaking 
of  his  people.  He  has  traveled  much 
among  them,  and  because  of  his  Indi¬ 
an  blood  has  obtained  their  confidence. 

There  is  something  beautiful  and 
most  attractive  about  the  clear-cut  style 
in  which  Dr.  Eastman  writes.  A  few 
of  the  chapters  of  the  book  discuss 
“The  Great  Mystery,”  "The  Family 
Leader,”  "Barbarism,”  and  “Ceremo¬ 
nial  and  Symbolic  Worship.”  A  posi¬ 
tive  position  is  taken  in  the  defense  of 
the  morality  of  the  Indian,  and  the 
book  expresses  clearly  and  convincing¬ 
ly  the  attitude  of  an  educated  full- 
blood  Indian  on  this  subject.  He 
says  many  striking  things  and  in  one 
place  remarks,  "that  Christianity  and 
modern  civilization  are  opposed  and 
irreconcilable,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  of  our  ancient  religion 
is  essentially  the  same.” 

The  entire  discussion  is  full  of  inter¬ 


est  and  holds  the  attention.  It  certainly 
forms  the  first  authoritative  treatise  on 
this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  Indian.  Those  interested  in  the 
Indian  should  read  it  not  only  for  its 
elucidation  of  a  neglected  side  of  the 
character  of  the  American  Indian,  but 
because  it  offers  food  for  intensive 
thought  concerning  the  American 
"Pale  Face”and  his  institutions. 

The  more  we  learn  of  the  Indian, 
the  more  we  respect  him;  and  the 
closer  our  personal  relations,  the  closer 
and  firmer  become  the  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Eastman  has  performed  a 
real  service  by  clearing  up  many  hither¬ 
to  little  understood  traits  of  Indian 
character.  The  book  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  be  widely  read  and  provoke 
much  discussion. 

"The  Soul  of  the  Indian”  (Hough¬ 
ton  Mfflin  Co.,  $1.10  net.) 

SEQUOYAH  IN  THE  HALL 
OF  FAME. 

HE  Oklahoma  State  Legislature 
has  selected  Sequoyah,  the  invent¬ 
or  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  alphabet 
as  one  of  the  state’s  representatives  in 
statuary  hall  in  the  capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  An  appropriation  of  $5000 
has  been  made  for  his  statue,  and 
Mrs.  Vinnie  Hoxie,  a  sculptress  of 
Cherokee  Indian  descent,  has  been 
selected  for  the  work.  The  Cherokee 
alphabet,  which  Sequoyah  invented, 
was  composed  of  eighty-six  characters 
and  is  still  in  use.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  his  time.  The  big  trees  of 
California  are  also  named  after  Se¬ 
quoyah. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  AND 
THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

HAT  the  Indian  problem  is  not 
wholly  solved  is  easily  indicated 
in  a  paragraph  in  a  monthly  paper 
called  "Te-Ho-Ti-Ka-Lon-Te,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Onondago  Indian  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  among  other  things  says: 

The  Indians  are  divided  politically  and 
religiously  into  Pagans  and  Christians. 
The  number  of  each  party  varies  on  differ¬ 
ent  reservations.  Among  the  Onondagas 
the  Pagans  are  in  the  majority.  A  Pagan 
is  not  always  a  bad  person;  nor  a  so-called 
Christian  a  good  one;  but  Paganism  is 
often  taken  as  a  cloak  for  a  very  bad  life. 
The  worst  feature  of  Paganism  is  Witch¬ 
craft,  and  the  Medicine  Men  can  always 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  power  for  evil.  Al¬ 
most  any  night  the  sounds  of  the  tomtom 
and  the  medicine  dance  can  be  heard  in 
some  direction,  and  morning  often  finds 
some  dumb  animal  slaughtered  or  a  tree  cut 
down  to  drive  the  “witch”  out  of  a  broken 
bone.  The  whole  system  tends  to  keep  the 
people  superstitious  and  ignorant. 

This  condition  exists  among  the 
Onondagas  in  New  York.  These  In¬ 
dians  are  all  supposed  to  be  citizens  and 
well  advanced  in  civilization,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  visit¬ 
ed  the  various  reservations  in  New 
York  find  that  the  five  thousand  Indi¬ 
ans  in  that  state  have  made  no  more 
progress  than  the  average  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  tn  the  West,  who  we  do  not 
think  have  acquired  sufficient  civili¬ 
zation  and  education  to  be  allotted,  or 
to  have  unlimited  control  of  their 
money  and  property. 

Even  the  most  optimistic,  after  a 
disinterested  investigation,  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  will  be  many  years, 
and  will  necessitate  much  tactful  ad¬ 


ministration,  before  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  York  finally  assume  the  role  of 
citizens.  In  the  meantime,  by  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  fundamentals,  and  training 
in  some  useful  occupation,  these  Indi¬ 
ans  are  gradually  being  won  to  habits  of 
industry  and  more  sanitary  living,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  church, 
hundreds  of  them  are  being  enlisted  in 
the  great  Christian  Army. 

DR.  KNAPP  MADE 
FARMING  SCIENTIFIC. 

N  TH  E  death  of  Dr.  Seaman  Asahel 
Knapp,  Sunday,  April  2nd,  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  and  the  South  in  particu¬ 
lar,  loses  one  of  its  foremost  advocates 
of  good  farming.  For  a  number  of 
years,  Dr.  Knapp  was  in  charge  of  the 
demonstration  farm  work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
had  been  working  out  these  problems, 
with  far-reaching  results,  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Knapp  was  born  in  New  York, 
December  16.  1833,  and  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Union  College,  New  York. 
During  his  lifetime  he  was  at  the 
head  of  several  institutions,  among 
them  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Ames,  Iowa.  He  made  personal  in¬ 
vestigations  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Philippines,  Japan  and 
China  in  1898,  and  in  Porto  Rica  in 
1900.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  bulletins  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  by  his  personal  influence  in¬ 
spired  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  to  adopt  more  rational  and 
systematic  methods  of  agriculture. 

He  dignified  farming  into  an  occu¬ 
pation  that  was  worth  while,  and 
harnessed  to  the  crude  work  of  this 
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occupation  the  modern  results  of 
scientific  investigation.  He  did  splen¬ 
did  work  in  connection  with  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  seed 
that  he  planted  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  South  will  bear  fruit,  in  the 
better  farms  that  are  cultivated,  the 
larger  crops  that  are  gathered  and  the 
greater  degree  of  happiness  and  con¬ 
tent  of  those  who  earn  their  living  by 
tilling  the  soil. 

EDUCATED  INDIANS  IN 
THE  VAN  OF  PROGRESS. 

JNSURGENCY,  which  of  late  has 
stood  for  progressiveness  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  policy  of  laissez  faire, 
has  penetrated  to  the  Yakima  reser¬ 
vation.  It  seems  that  the  educated 
Indians  are  taking  their  natural  place 
as  leaders  among  the  people  here  as 
elsewhere.  A  dispatch  comes  from 
Toppenish,  Washington,  that  an  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  formed  on  the  res¬ 
ervation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people  and  for  making  effective  the 
work  of  education  among  them.  At 
the  head  of  the  reform  movement  is 
Frank  Meacham,  an  educated  Indian. 
Lancaster  Spencer,  another  member 
of  the  tribe,  who  has  been  educated, 
is  also  a  reform  leader.  It  is  the  aim 
of  these  Indians  to  encourage  educa¬ 
tion  and  industry  among  their  people. 

We  trust  that  this  reform  movement 
has  as  its  guiding  principles  real  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Government  and  that 
the  leaders  will  avail  themselves  of 
its  assistance  in  bringing  about  moo. 
civilized  customs  among  the  older  un¬ 
educated  people. 

THE  Red  Man  believes  that 


more  and  more,  as  Indians  become 
educated,  the  stronger  and  more  in¬ 
dustrious  members  of  the  tribes,  with 
good  education,  high  ideals  and  un¬ 
selfish  motives,  will  take  the  lead  in 
working  out  the  salvation  of  their 
people. 

NEW  YORK  INDIANS  AS 
WORKERS. 

ARGE  numbers  of  Indians  are 
leaving  the  reservations  in  New 
York  and  finding  employment  in  the 
cities  of  Rochester  and  Buffalo.  Some 
of  our  recently  returned  graduates  have 
reported  that  these  Indians  are  occu¬ 
pying  good  positions,  are  well-behaved 
and  respected  by  the  whites.  Some 
are  in  business  and  many  are  in  various 
niechanical  trades.  Most  of  these  In¬ 
dians  have  had  some  education,  and 
have  dropped  their  Paganism  for 
Christianity.  They  are  well  treated 
by  the  whites,  who  welcome  them  into 
their  midst.  It  is  probable  that  from 
time  to  time  a  large  number  of  Indians 
from  the  reservations  of  New  York 
will  move  into  white  communities, 
and  when  the  land  is  finally  allotted, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  d^rne  very 
soon,  the  thousands  of  Indians  of  New 
York  will  be  on  the  high  road  to' 
citizenship. 

LO,  THE  POOR  INDIAN. 

rjpHE  buffalo  has  disappeared;  the 
wild  goose  is  rare;  the  canvas- 
back  duck  is  disappearing,  and  it  has 
been  widely  supposed  that  the  Indian 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Indian  was  our  aborigine.  We 
have  every  historical  reason  for  doubt- 
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ing  that  he  was  the  heroic  personage 
that  Fenimore  Cooper  made  him  out 
to  be;  and  yet  he  was  a  raw  fine  man 
— a  good  fighter  and,  even  though  a 
savage,  a  creature  with  lovable  quali¬ 
ties  and  is  susceptible  of  educational 
growth — as  witness  what  has  been 
done  at  Carlisle.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  was  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  face  of  his  former  ex¬ 
clusive  possessions,  not  by  amalgama¬ 
tion  and  absorption  by  the  white  race, 
but  by  gradual  extermination  in  the 
competition  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence. — Philadelphia  Press. 

EDWIN  SCHANANDORE 
MAKES  GOOD. 

N  AN  article  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Dispatch  by  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman  in  which  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  un¬ 
der  Superintendent  Perry,  is  extolled, 
the  writer  has  this  to  say  of  Edwin 
Schanandore,  an  Oneida,  and  a  Carlisle 
graduate  with  the  class  of  1889,  the 
first  class  to  graduate  at  Carlisle. 

"Right  here  too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  the  work  being  done  by 
the  disciplinarian,  Mr.  Schanandore, 
whose  teaching  is  to  enter  largely  into 
the  future  success  of  these  young 
Americans.  Be  it  known  that  Mr. 
Schanandore  is  himself  an  Indian  and 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Govern¬ 
ment  school  education  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
employ.  He  not  only  looks  after  the 
moral  and  physical  training  of  these 


boys,  but  is  director  of  the  school 
military  band  and  a  teacher  of  various 
band  instruments.  In  this  connection, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Albuquerque 
School  Band  is  in  every  way  a  credit 
to  the  institution.  It  also  clearly 
shows  the  remarkable  latent  musical 
talent  of  the  average  Indian  youth." 

AN  INDIAN  GIRL’S 
GRATITUDE 

EWS  has  come  from  New  York 
of  Suzanne  La  Homa,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  girl,  who  was  formerly  a 
protege  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
and  afterwards  an  artist  pupil  of  Mme. 
Anna  Zeigler,  of  this  city. 

As  a  promising  student  she  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Oklahoma  by  Mme.  Schu¬ 
mann-Heink.  who  advised  her  to  go 
abroad.  While  she  was  abroad  she 
tried  several  of  the  greatest  teachers, 
but  was  unable  to  find  exactly  what 
her  voice  needed,  and  so  returned  to 
this  country  to  study  with  Mme. 
Zeigler.  She  was  with  her  for  two 
years,  and  left  to  go  West  to  sing  for 
the  people  of  her  own  nationality. 
The  older  men  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
each  gave  a  dollar  to  help  pay  for  the 
girl’s  musical  studies,  and  now  she  is 
repaying  them  by  singing  in  every 
town  where  they  can  hear  her. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  recently 
hired  a  special  train  in  order  that  she 
might  hear  one  of  the  girl’s  concerts 
at  Muskogee,  Okla. — Musical  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York. 
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Robert  DePoe,  Class  1897,  writes 
from  Siletz,  Oregon,  where  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Indian  service.  He  says 
in  part  in  a  letter  to  the  superintendent: 
“It  has  always  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  me  that  Carlisle  gave  me  the  am¬ 
bition  to  make  at  least  a  useful  citizen 
of  myself.  Life  is  not  all  smooth 
sailing,  and  there  are  times  when  one 
must  fight  for  dear  life  to  keep  from 
being  drawn  down;  yet  if  we  hold  the 
lofty  principles  as  set  down  for  us  by 
Carlisle,  one  need  not  give  up  so  soon. 
I  am  going  through  what  many  other 
Indian  boys  have  to  go  through  when 
they  try  to  do  the  square  thing  by 
their  school  and  themselves.  It  is 
hard  to  fight  between  two  fires — on 
one  side  race  prejudice  and  on  the 
other  side  the  spirit  of  opposition  from 
members  of  one’s  own  race.  But  I 
like  the  fighting,  as  right  always  wins.’’ 

Charles  Foster  an  ex-student  is  liv¬ 
ing  at  Pinedale,  Arizona.  He  says  in 
a  letter  to  the  superintendent:  “I 
want  to  let  you  know  how  glad  I  was 
to  get  the  books  you  have  sent  me. 
It  seems  to  me  I  am  back  at  Carlisle 
again.  I  am  working  in  a  saw  mill 
getting  $2  a  day.  I  have  two  child¬ 
ren,  a  boy  and  a  girl.” 

Stailey  Norcross,  a  Navajo,  who 
came  to  this  school  in  1882,  writes  that 
he  is  now  employed  at  the  Mission 
School  at  St.  Michael,  Arizona,  as  a 
farmer  and  earning  $65  a  month.  He 
has  two  children,  his  boy  being  old 
enough  to  attend  the  Fort  Defiance 
school. 


Mr.  Solomon  Day,  an  ex-student, 
writes  from  Albuquerque:  “About 
eight  years  ago,  my  wife  Katie 
Creager,  Class  1902,  and  myself  were 
students  at  Carlisle.  We  haye  been 
married  six  years.  I  am  employed 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.” 

Egbert  Big  Hail  owns  a  fine  place, 
located  near  a  creek  at  Pryor,  Mont. 
He  owns  a  nice  frame  house  and  sev¬ 
eral  head  of  work  horses,  saddle 
horses  and  farm  implements.  He 
writes  that  he  is  just  getting  ready  to 
begin  his  spring  work. 

John  White,  a  St.  Regis  Indian,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1908,  was  re¬ 
cently  offered  a  good  place  as  in¬ 
structor  in  printing  in  one  of  our 
largest  Indian  Schools,  but  declined  on 
account  of  his  present  excellent  loca¬ 
tion. 

Joseph  B.  Harris,  a  Gros  Ventre, 
Class  1889,  is  one  of  the  graduates 
who  has  never  gone  to  his  home  in 
the  West  but  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  living  in  the  East.  He  works  as  a 
farm  hand  near  Langhorne,  Pa. 

John  M.  Miller,  a  Stockbridge  and 
graduate  of  Class  1903,  writes  that  he 
has  gone  into  business  for  himself  and 
is  now  located  at  Suring,  Wisconsin. 
He  owns  a  jewelry  and  variety  store 
and  is  doing  a  good  business. 

James  Homer,  an  Onondaga  Indian, 
is  working  at  his  trade  of  carpentering 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  is  doing  good 
work. 


JT’S  good  to 
have  money 
and  the  things 
that  money  can 
buy;  but  it’s  good, 
too,  to  check  up 
once  in  a  while 
and  make  sure 
you  haven’t  lost 
the  things  that 
money  can’t  buy 
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LOCATION  The  Indian  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 

HISTORY  The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid¬ 
ed  for  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PRESENT  Present  plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 

PLANT  Pus*  t02efher  with  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

ACADEMIC  -^e  apademic  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 
'  including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 
Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

'PRIDES  Instruction  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 

OUTING  Outing  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 

SYSTEM.  tended  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 

PURPOSE  a'm  ^-ar^s*e  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 

*  homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Faculty . 

Total  number  of  different  students  enrolled  to  date  this  year 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 

Total  Number  of  Graduates . 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate . 

RESULTS  3?!ese  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc  in 
Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen, 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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HANDICRAFT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  usually  have  a  liking  for 
his  Arts  and  Crafts — desire 
something  which  has  been  made 
^  by  these  people,  There  are  a 
great  many  places  to  get  what 
you  may  wish  in  this  line,  but  the  place  to 
buy,  if  you  wish  Genuine  Indian  Handicraft,  is 
where  You  Absolutely  Know  you  are  going  to 
get  what  you  bargain  for.  iWe  have  a  fine 
line  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  Baskets,  Bead  Work, 
Navaho  Art  Squares,  Looms,  and  other  things 
made  by  Indian  Men  and  Women,  which  we 
handle  more  to  help  the  Old  Indians  than  for 
any  other  reason,  H  Our  prices  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  anything  we  sell.  H  Communicate 
with  us  if  we  may  serve  you  in  any  further  way 


INDIAN  CRAFTS  DEPT 

of  the  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  PA 
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The  NEW  CARLISLE 

RUGS 


|ARLISLE  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  way;  we  hope  to  make  her 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  finest 
Indian  Rug  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  It  is  something  new; 
nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  They  are  woven 
here  at  the  school  by  students.  They  are  not 
like  a  Navaho  and  are  as  well  made  and  as 
durable  as  an  Oriental,  which  they  resemble. 
Colors  and  combinations  are  varied;  absolutely 
fast  colors.  They  must  be  examined  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Price  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  weave;  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a 
fine  Navaho.  dWe  also  make  a  cheaper  Rug, 
one  suitable  for  the  Bath  Room,  a  washable, 
reversible  Rag  Rug;  colors,  blue  and  white. 
Nice  sizes,  at  prices  from  Two  Dollars  to  Six 
dlf  you  are  interested  Write  Us  Your  Wishes 
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Habaljo  Blanks 
Batiljp  «&  (gpnulnp 


OT  the  kind  you  will  see  at  most  of 
the  socalled  “Indian”  stores,  but 
the  best  thing  there  is  in  the  way 
of  this  inimitable  production  of 
the  Navaho  squaw;  finest  weave, 
the  cleanest  wool,  the  most  artistic  color  com¬ 
binations,  the  most  symbolic  patterns,  and 
never  a  blanket  made  up  with  Cotton  Warp, 
flit  takes  much  special  attention  and  careful 
inspection  to  assemble  a  line  of  these  goods 
like  ours,  but  we  do  not  care  to  encourage 
these  Indians  to  make  anything  but  the  best 
handicraft.  flWe  have  these  goods  in  a  large 
variety  of  patterns  and  combinations — the  grey 
and  black,  the  white,  grey  and  black,  and 
the  more  conspicuous  colors,  bright  red  and 
Indian  red.  flWe  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices 
or  to  give  any  other  information,  fl  Address 
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Commencement  Exercises  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  1911: 

By  the  Editor . 

E  Twenty-Third  Annual  Commencement  Ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  marked  the 
passing  of  the  thirty-second  year  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  and  witnessed  the  going  out  into  the 
world  of  a  large  class  of  graduates,  and  of  a  still 
larger  number  of  earnest  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  completed  partial  terms  in  the 
academic  department,  and  have  successfully  mas¬ 
tered  and  received  a  certificate  in  some  trade  or  vocation.  The 
Commencement  Exercises  this  year  were  noteworthy,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  students  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  various  parts  which  they  took,  but  more  significant¬ 
ly,  because  of  three  reasons. 

First — There  was  an  unprecedented  pilgrimage  of  graduates 
and  returned  students  back  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  their  Alma 
Mater.  These  graduates  and  returned  students  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  much  personal  expense  and  inconvenience. 
Some  have  been  laboring  here  in  the  East,  but  many  others  came 
from  the  far  West.  They  are  occupying  positions  of  trust  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  are  showing  to  the  world,  by  the  lives  they  are  liv¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  educate  and  train  an  Indian.  There 
were  gay  times  around  the  campus  during  the  week,  when  these 
men  and  women,  several  of  whom  graduated  with  the  first  graduat¬ 
ing  class  in  1889,  met  and  talked  over  the  experiences  and  scenes 
of  the  old  days.  At  every  opportunity,  they  got  together  to 
exchange  reminiscences.  They  were  a  happy  lot,  and,  although 
they  found  many  strange  faces  and  new  and  changed  scenes, 
they  rapidly  became  acquainted  and  joined  in  the  reunion  as 
one  large  family.  On  another  page  a  photograph  is  published, 
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showing  a  portion  of  these  returned  students,  who  gathered  this 
year  at  Carlisle  to  renew  friendships  and  pay  their  respects  to  the 
school  which  gave  them  their  education. 

Second — The  exercises  showed  definite  advancement  over  those 
in  former  years  in  interest  and  practical  suggestion.  All  the  Com¬ 
mencement  Exercises  at  Carlisle  are  given  with  a  view  not  only  to 
graduating  a  class,  but  for  the  further  purpose  of  showing  to  the 
country  the  every-day  activities  of  the  various  departments  of  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction.  Hence  it  is  that  the  moral  and  religious  train¬ 
ing  received  attention  on  Sunday.  The  training  in  physical  culture 
and  military  drill  was  shown  on  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday  evening 
and  Wednesday  evening  were  devoted  to  music.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  there  occured  the  athletic  sports  and  a  game  of  lacrosse. 
Thursday,  when  the  graduation  exercises  took  place,  there  was 
demonstrated  in  a  most  highly  realistic  manner,  the  academic  and 
industrial  training  which  the  school  affords. 

There  has  been  here  developed,  to  a  very  fine  point,  a  practi¬ 
cal  commencemt.  At  the  graduating  exercises,  the  students  speak 
about  the  real  things  in  life,  of  which  they  have  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  practical  demonstrations  which  go  with  these 
talks  give  a  lucid  illustration  of  what  is  said.  How  different  this  is 
from  the  old  idea  of  a  commencement,  when  the  graduates  get  up 
before  their  fellow  students  and  their  elders,  and  discourse  learn¬ 
edly  on  topics  which  are  far  above  their  heads,  such  as  politics,  re¬ 
ligion  and  sociology,  and  telling  those  in  the  audience  things  which 
the  latter  had  learned  years  before.  These  long  and  rambling  ora¬ 
tions  often  tire  those  in  the  audience  and  do  not,  generally,  repre¬ 
sent  original  investigation  or  first  hand-information. 

It  is  refreshing  to  witness  the  graduating  exercises  at  Carlisle, 
where  the  exercises  are  varied,  interesting  and  practical,  and  where 
the  audience  really  learns  something  that  possibly  it  has  never 
known  before. 

Third — With  the  coming  of  each  Commencement  season,  public 
interest  in  the  exercises  increases.  Although  on  several  days  the 
weather  was  not  the  most  inviting,  there  were  great  crowds  at  all  of 
the  exercises  and  the  trains  brought  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  this 
and  other  states.  Large  numbers  of  the  townspeople  had  special 
guests  for  the  occasion,  and  the  school  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  prominent  guests  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Another 
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evidence  of  the  tremendous  interest  in  the  exercises  and  in  the 
Carlisle  School  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  public  press.  The 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  all  portions  of  the  country  now  de¬ 
vote  extensive  space  to  recording  the  various  events  of  Commence¬ 
ment  week,  and  the  editorials  which  are  written  show  the  high  re¬ 
pute  in  which  the  school  is  held.  Several  of  the  metropolitan 
papers  and  one  of  the  largest  weeklies  sent  staff  correspondents  to 
report  the  exercises  in  detail.  Prominent  men  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Service  and  educational  leaders  of  the  country  graced  the 
occasion  with  their  presence. 

Baccalaureate  Services. 

The  Baccalaureate  Services  were  held  in  the  school  auditorium 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  26th.  The  stage  was  decorated  with 
hundreds  of  different  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  from  the  green¬ 
house.  These  were  so  artistically  arranged,  the  colors  mingling 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  plants  were  in  such  profusion  as  to 
suggest  nature’s  own  garden.  The  auditorium  seats  about  a  thous¬ 
and,  and,  on  account  of  limited  space,  only  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  requested  admission  were  given  cards.  The  four  upper 
grades  of  the  school  were  seated  in  the  front  of  the  room,  and  the 
graduates  occupied  the  first  few  rows  of  the  center  tier  of  seats. 
On  the  platform  with  Superintendent  Friedman,  who  presided, 
were  Dr.  Russell  Herman  Conwell,  President  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  President  of  Dickinson  College, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  Dean  of  Dickinson  College,  and  Rev.  George 
M.  Diffenderfer,  Pastor  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  of  Carlisle. 

Reverend  Diffenderfer  conducted  the  opening  service,  after 
which  there  was  a  vocal  duet  entilted,  “Watchman,  What  of  the 
Night,”  sweetly  sung  by  Carlysle  Greenbrier  and  Ruth  Walton. 
Dr.  Morgan  read  the  scripture  lesson.  Then  four  of  the  young 
men  members  of  the  Senior  Class  sang,  “Let  Our  Theme  of  Praise 
Ascending.”  Dr.  Reed,  who  has  been  a  loyal  friend  of  the  school 
for  many  years,  and  is  the  active  and  able  head  of  Dickinson 
College,  led  in  a  beautiful  prayer  which  deeply  affected  his  hearers. 
Dr.  Reed  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in  the  country,  and  he 
has  generously  assisted  at  the  various  exercises  of  the  Indian  School 
for  many  years.  The  audience  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  “Lift  up 
the  Gospel  Banner.” 
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Carlisle  was  honored  this  year  in  having  present  to  deliver  the 
baccalaureate  address,  Hon.  Russell  Herman  Conwell,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  the  president  of  Temple  University  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  popular  platform  lecturers  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
given  his  lecture,  entitled  “Acres  of  Diamonds,”  more  than  four 
thousand  times  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad.  Temple 
University,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  about  four  thousand 
students,  and  he  is  the  pastor  of  the  Temple  Baptist  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  known  as  the  largest  protestant  church  in 
America.  In  introducing  Dr.  Conwell,  Superintendent  Friedman 
said: 

There  stands  in  Philadelphia  to-day  a  university  that  is  unique  among 
present  day  institutions  of  learning.  This  school  was  built  through  the  efforts 
of  one  man;  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  genius  and  to  his  energy.  Temple 
University  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  university  for  all  the  people — it  is  the  People’s 
College  a  place  where  a  poor  boy  can  get  a  college  education.  We  are  fort¬ 
unate  in  having  with  us  to-day,  President  Conwell,  of  Temple  University. 
He  has  come  to  us  from  a  sick  bed,  and  it  is  only  his  great  and  abiding 
interest  in  education  that  has  brought  him  here. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  and  high  honor  to  introduce  Dr.  Russell 
Hermann  Conwell,  President  of  Temple  University  and  pastor  of  Temple  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  a  man  beloved  by  all  the  people  who  know  him. 

Dr.  Conwell  spoke  most  eloquently  on  “Universal  Peace.” 
He  brought  out  the  fact  very  strongly  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  coming  closer  together  and  that  the  times  are  demanding  that 
we  shall  live  in  perfect  peace  and  contentment,  one  with  another. 
His  adjuration  to  the  class  gripped  every  student  and  made  him 
feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  out  to  “fight  for  the  right,”  and  “to 
help  someone  else,  and  to  make  good.  His  address  is  found  in 
another  portion  of  the  magazine. 

The  choir  sang  beautifully  “Sanctus”  from  Gounod’s  St.  Cecelia, 
after  which  the  school  chanted  the  “Lord’s  Prayer.”  The  audience 
sang  “Jesus  Savior  Pilot  Me,”  after  which  Dr.  Conwell  pronounced 
the  benediction. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  put  the  baccalaureate  exercises  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  commencement  week,  and  all  went  away  with  the  feeling  that  this 
year  the  religious  side  of  the  program  was  a  most  important  event 
in  the  exercises. 
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Union  Meeting  of  Christian  Associations. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Christian  Associations  at  the 
School  held  special  union  exercises  on  the  evening  of  Baccalaureate 
Day.  This  year  a  place  was  again  reserved  on  the  program  for 
these  exercises,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  they  were 
among  the  most  interesting  and  successful  of  the  entire  week.  The 
music  was  excellent  in  quality  and  of  pleasing  variety.  The  entire 
student  body  was  present  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  meeting 
with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  The  young  people  who  took 
part  delivered  stirring  talks  which  were  full  of  suggestion  and 
helpfulness  for  every  one  present. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  auditorium,  at  7:30  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  and,  besides  the  student  body,  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
guests  present.  The  address  by  William  Knowles  Cooper,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elo¬ 
quent  and  forceful.  He  spoke  on  some  phases  of  character  build¬ 
ing,  and  told  of  the  various  activities  in  which  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation  are  engaged.  It  was  a  strong  address  from  a  man  who  has 
gone  forward  by  sheer  merit  until  to-day  he  occupies  a  position  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Christian  Associations  in 
America.  The  address  will  long  be  remembered  by  every  one 
who  heard  it.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Music — “Berceuse”  from  Joslyn . . . . School  Orchestra 

Invocation. 

Singing — “Tell  It  to  Jesus  Alone” . No.  140,  2nd  Part 

“Is  Your  Wheat  Good” . Abram  Colonhaski 

Duet — “Eventide” . Texie  Tubbs  and  Ruth  Walton 

“A  Girl’s  Influence — What  it  means” . Lillian  Porterfield 

Anthem — “Jerusalem” . The  Choir 

“Bridging  the  Chasm” . William  Garlow 

Vocal  solo — “Oh,  May  My  Walk  Be  Close  with  God”. .Ruth  Walton 

“Missionary  Work” . Susie  Porter 

Anthem — “Daughter  of  Zion” . The  Choir 

Address . William  Knowles  Cooper 

Singing — “Send  the  Light” . No.  182,  2nd  Part 

Benediction. 

Exercises  in  Calisthenics. 

The  Carlisle  School  has  always,  since  its  earliest  history,  safe¬ 
guarded  the  health  and  physique  of  its  students.  It  has  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  offset  disease  is  to  take  positive  measures  for 
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building  up  the  physical  body.  Prevention  is  surer  and  serves  a 
higher  purpose  than  waiting  for  the  catastrophe  and  then  endeav¬ 
oring  to  effect  a  cure.  Every  boy  and  girl  at  the  Carlisle  School, 
therefore,  receives  regular  instruction  during  certain  periods  of 
each  week  in  physical  culture,  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  in¬ 
structor.  During  the  winter  months  this  work  is  given  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  during  the  early  fall  and  spring,  it  is  given  out  of  doors. 

At  Carlisle,  athletic  sports  are  encouraged  among  the  students 
during  their  spare  time,  and  the  whole  student  body  is  involved. 
There  is  no  attempt,  for  instance  in  football,  to  select  eleven  of  the 
strongest  and  best  men  in  school  and  neglect  all  the  other  young 
men.  The  result  is  that  athletics  are  for  the  many  rather  than  for 
the  few,  who  really  don’t  need  it.  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
expressed  the  danger  which  lurks  in  college  athletics,  when  he  said 
that  the  main  purpose  seemed  to  be  in  some  colleges  to  select  and 
train  eleven  gladiators  from  one  institution  to  meet  and  defeat 
eleven  gladiators  from  some  other  institution. 

Standing  room  was  at  a  premium  when  the  exercises  began  in 
the  gymnasium  Tuesday  afternoon  at  1:30.  The  entire  running 
gallery  was  filled,  not  only  every  seat  being  taken,  but  every  foot  of 
standing  room  being  occupied.  The  drills  were  executed  with 
thoroughness  and  precision  and  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  guests. 
A  number  of  new  events  were  introduced  this  year,  namely,  the 
Rifle  Drill,  in  which  ninety  boys  were  engaged,  the  Wrestling 
Drill,  and  the  games  for  the  small  boys.  The  latter  aroused  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  were  the  cause  of  much  mirth 
and  laughter  among  the  spectators.  It  was  simply  an  exhibition  of 
what  can  be  seen  any  evening  during  the  school  year,  when  students 
gather  in  the  gymnasium  for  their  regular  calisthenical  training. 

Competitive  Military  Drill . 

After  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  the  fifteen  hundred  or 
more  guests  assembled  on  the  campus  to  witness  the  dress  parade 
and  competitive  military  drill,  in  which  six  troops  took  part.  For 
a  month  previous  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  had  been  aroused 
^tuong  the  students  and  the  competition  was  keen.  The  boys  were 
equipped  with  regulation  guns  and  wore  the  uniform  of  unmount¬ 
ed  cavalry.  They  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  their  neat,  well¬ 
fitting  uniforms  and  white  gloves. 
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Several  prizes  were  offered  for  the  two  best  companies.  The 
first  prize  was  a  fine  sabre,  thirty-two  inches  in  length,  guard  gold 
plates,  black  horn  grip,  nickel-plated  steel-etched  blade,  steel  nickel- 
plated  scabbard,  with  gold-plated  mountings  on  scabbard.  It  was 
a  very  beautiful  trophy.  The  second  prize  consisted  of  a  solid 
gold  medal  designed  with  the  school  emblem,  U.  S.  I.  S.,  in  the 
colors  of  the  school,  red  and  gold,  surmounted  by  the  cross  sabres 
insignia,  and  suspended  from  a  bar  on  which  was  engraved  the 
name  of  the  captain  of  the  winning  company. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Major  General  Leonard  C.  Wood, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  has  taken  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  this  work  and  has  encouraged  it  at  all  times,  there  was  sent 
to  act  as  judge  of  the  military  events,  Captain  George  E.  Thorne, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  a  member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  Governors  Island.  Captain 
Thorne  aided  in  creating  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  among  the  stu¬ 
dents,  because  they  knew  that  he  was  a  trained  officer  and  would 
judge  the  events  as  an  expert.  The  competitive  drill  was  exciting 
and  showed  much  progress  in  military  drill.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Captain  Lewis  Runnels  of  Company  "C”,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  to  Captain  Peter  Jordan  of  Company  "A”.  In  a  short 
speech  Captain  Thorne  presented  the  prizes.  His  remarks  are 
found  in  another  portion  of  the  magazine. 

Field  Sports  and  Lacrosse. 

The  track  and  field  sports  were  held  Wednesday  afternoon  on 
Indian  Field,  before  a  large  crowd  which  filled  the  stands  to  over¬ 
flowing;  The  track  sports  were  competed  in  by  the  students  of 
the  school,  and  the  prizes  awarded  consisted  of  the  Indian  School 
Athletic  Association  watch  fobs  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  field  sports,  there  took  place  a  game  of  lacrosse 
between  the  Indians  and  Baltimore  City  College.  The  game  was 
exciting  at  times,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  start  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  lads  were  out-classed.  The  Indians  excelled  in  stick  work 
and  team  work.  For  a  game  so  early  in  the  season  our  boys  show¬ 
ed  good  form.  Towards  the  end  of  the  game  the  rain  began  to 
fall,  but  this  in  no  wise  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  spectators,  most 
of  whom  remained  until  the  game  was  over.  The  final  score  was 
12  to  0  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 
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Band  Concert. 

It  was  decided  this  year  not  to  give  an  opera,  although  great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  have  the  “Captain  of  Plymouth” 
repeated  or  another  opera  or  play  substituted.  It  was  felt  that  the 
opera  had  served  its  purpose,  for  the  time  being,  in  giving  thorough 
instruction  to  the  students  and  in  acquainting  the  country  at  large 
with  the  fact  that  Indians  really  possess,  in  a  most  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  talent  and  ability  in  music  and  dramatic  art. 

A  band  concert  was  substituted  this  year  and  was  given  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  28th,  for  students  only,  and  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  for  the  town  people  and  guests.  The  program  was 
splendidly  rendered,  nearly  every  number  being  encored.  The 
young  men  showed  excellent  progress  in  their  music,  and  it  was  a 
revelation  to  the  audience  to  hear  the  way  in  which  they  played.  It 
is  always  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  "pale  face"  who  does  not  know 
the  Indian  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  his  love  for  music  by  wit¬ 
nessing  the  skill  and  finish  with  which  classic  music  is  rendered. 


The  program  was  as  follows: 

March — “Fairest  of  the  Fair” . Sousa 

Overture — “Bronze  Horse” . Auber 

Comet  Solo — “Corporale  De  Settimana” . Liberati 

Robert  Bruce. 

Descriptive  Fantasia — “A  Vision  of  Salome” . Lampe 

Pastorale— “La  Fete  Aux  Champs” . Bachmann 

Vocal  Selection — “The  College  Medley” . Norworth 

Reuben  Charles  and  Kenneth  King. 

Overture— “Bits  of  Hits,  No  7” . Remick 

Selection — Sextette  from  “Lucia  Di  Lammermoor” . Donizetti 

The  Mandolin  Club. 

Excerpts  from  “The  Prince  of  Tonight” . Howard 

Turkish  Intermezzo — “On  the  Bosporus” . Lincke 

Humoresque — “Teddy  After  Africa” . . . Pryor 

Grand  Fantasia— “Songs  of  the  Nation” . Lampe 


Graduation  Exercises. 

The  graduation  exercises  took  place  Thursday  afternoon  in  the 
school  s  gymnasium.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  useful 
buildings  on  the  grounds.  It  serves  as  a  house  for  conducting  the 
calisthenical  drills  and  physical  training  of  students  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  Here  the  biweekly  socials  are  held  and  athletic  contests 
of  an  extensive  variety  take  place.  The  building  has  a  seating  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  thirty-five  hundred,  and  this  year  there  was  a  larger 
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crowd  than  ever  before,  the  seats  being  filled  and  large  numbers 
standing  against  the  walls. 

A  special  platform  had  been  built  against  one  side  of  the  hall 
and  this  was  decorated  beautifully  with  flowers  and  tropical  plants. 
The  walls  of  the  room  and  the  rafters  were  decorated  with  bunting, 
showing  the  national  and  school  colors,  and  hundreds  of  pennants 
hung  from  the  rafters  above.  A  number  of  large  American  flags 
were  used  in  effective  decoration,  and  the  whole  made  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance. 

After  the  audience  was  seated,  the  students  marched  in  and  then 
the  prominent  guests  and  speakers  arrived.  The  Right  Reverend 
James  Henry  Darlington,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Harrisburg,  a  very  strong  friend  of  the  school  and  a 
man  of  national  reputation,  pronounced  the  invocation.  He  was 
followed  by  Alfred  DeGrasse,  one  of  the  graduates,  who  delivered 
the  salutatory.  This  young  man  spoke  of  the  debt  which  the 
members  of  his  class  owed  the  Government  for  the  education  and 
training  which  they  had  received,  and  pledged  the  class  to  do  their 
level  best  in  the  world  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and 
to  justify  the  education  which  is  being  given  to  the  Indians  by  the 
Federal  Government.  He  spoke  sensibly  and  eloquently.  The 
school  band  then  played  the  Overture  “Mazeppa,”  in  a  way  that 
was  very  pleasing.  Two  young  ladies  in  neat  white  dresses  then 
stepped  on  the  platform  and  took  their  places  at  tables  on  each  end  of 
the  platform,  to  demonstrate  a  talk  by  William  Owl,  one  of  the 
graduates,  on  “Modern  Dairy  Practice.”  Mr.  Owl  spoke  of  the 
necessity  for  sanitary  dairy  barns  and  described  in  detail  how  one 
should  be  built.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  careful  feeding  and 
cleanliness  of  stock,  and  showed  how  the  Indians  needed  just  that 
kind  of  training.  The  talk  was  illustrated  by  charts,  and  while  he 
was  speaking,  the  girls  very  effectively  molded  some  butter  and 
performed  other  operations  connected  with  the  handling  of  butter. 

This  year  the  director  of  music,  Mr.  Claude  M.  Stauffer,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices  take  part  in  the 
graduating  exercises.  The  chorus  was  well-trained  and  interpreted 
the  music  it  was  given  to  sing  in  a  most  admirable  way.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  everyone  to  note  the  excellence  of  the  time  and  the  de¬ 
lightful  quality  of  the  singing.  The  members  were  seated  at  one 
end  of  the  gymnasium  on  a  raised  platform  just  back  of  the  band, 
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and  after  the  talk  on  dairying,  they  sang  the  “Grand  Chorus”  from 
Semiramide.  The  band  accompanied. 

The  next  practical  talk  was  by  Elizabeth  Keshena,  and  her  sub¬ 
ject  was  “The  Necessity  for  a  Nurse  on  the  Reservation.”  She 
spoke  of  the  training  of  a  nurse,  and  the  conditions  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  which  necessitate  more  thorough  attention  to  sanitation,  and  the 
education  of  the  older  Indians  to  take  the  proper  care  of  themselves 
and  their  children.  It  was  an  excellent  talk.  While  she  was  speak¬ 
ing,  two  student  nurses  from  the  hospital  gave  a  demonstration  of 
expert  nursing.  One  washed  the  wound  and  bandaged  the  knee  of 
an  injured  boy;  the  other  gave  a  demonstration  of  bandaging  a 
broken  arm.  The  number  was  well  received  and  practical.  In 
fact,  it  not  only  showed  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Miss  Keshena  of 
her  subject,  but  skill  and  training  on  the  part  of  her  two  assistants. 

The  Girls  Mandolin  Club  then  played  a  selection,  “Excerpts 
from  Faust  which  was  well  received.  At  this  stage  of  the  exercises, 
Superintendent  Friedman  introduced  to  the  audience  Mr.  Siceni  J. 
Nori,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  the  class  of  ’94,  who  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  and  effectively  on  “The  Carlisle  Graduate  and  Returned 
Student.”  He  is  a  successful  man  himself,  being  chief  clerk  at  the 
Carlisle  School.  He  is  a  full-blooded  Pueblo,  and  what  he  said  car¬ 
ried  conviction  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  audience.  In  fact,  it 
was  considered  by  some  the  most  effective  address  of  the  afternoon. 

After  some  music  by  the  school  band,  the  curtains  were  drawn 
apart,  showing  three  rooms  neatly  furnished  with  hand-made  fur¬ 
niture,  finished  in  the  mission  style.  The  suite  of  rooms  consisted 
of  a  bedroom,  library  and  sitting  room,  and  all  of  the  furniture  was 
made  of  old  boxes  and  waste  lumber, — the  idea  being  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  to  overcome  obstacles  and  disadvantages  on  and  off  the 
reservation  by  furnishing  a  home  with  little  money.  Edison  Mt. 
Pleasant,  one  of  the  graduates,  spoke  on  carpentry  in  its  relation  to 
home-making,  and  showed  how  he  and  his  associates  had  made  this 
furniture.  He  gave  an  intimate  description  of  his  life  under  the 
Outing  System  and  of  his  training  at  his  trade.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  another  graduate,  Nan  E.  Saunooke,  stepped  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  spoke  of  home-making.  She  explained  how  she  and  her 
associates  had  upholstered  and  covered  the  furniture,  and  spoke  of 
the  advantages  of  the  Outing  System  in  training  Indian  girls  to  be¬ 
come  home-makers.  This  young  lady  impressed  the  audience 
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with  her  earnestness,  sincereity  and  good  common  sense.  While 
she  was  speaking,  a  number  of  girls  were  carrying  on  the  practical 
operations  of  upholstering  several  pieces  of  furniture.  They  did 
their  work  quickly,  thoroughly  and  with  expertness,  and  the  whole 
demonstration  was  a  most  realistic  and  effective  one. 

The  choir  then  sang  beautifully,  "Gloria”  from  Mozart’s  12th 
Mass,  with  band  accompaniment.  The  principal  speakers  and 
other  prominent  guests  then  took  their  seats  on  the  platform  and 
Superintendent  Friedman  presided.  Hon.  Richard  Young,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  New  York,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Committee  and  a  very  earnest  friend  of  the  school,  after  an 
eloquent  address,  which  is  found  in  another  portion  of  the  magazine, 
presented  the  diplomas.  He  congratulated  the  school  on  its  work 
and  called  on  the  students  and  graduates  to  put  into  practice  the  les¬ 
sons  which  they  had  learned.  Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted,  member  of 
Congress  for  a  large  number  of  years  from  Pennsylvania,  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  school  and  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  Congress  to¬ 
day,  was  then  introduced  and  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  A  number  of  graduates  were  seated  on  the  platform, 
among  them  being  Dr.  Josiah  Powless,  a  physician  on  the  Oneida 
Reservation,  who  is  a  practicing  physician  and  real  missionary 
among  his  people;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  National  Supervisor 
of  Indian  Employment,  who,  by  dint  of  industry  and  efficiency  has 
made  himself  one  of  the  most  valuable  employees  in  the  Indian  Ser¬ 
vice;  Mr.  Edward  Peterson,  who  is  in  the  shoe  business  in  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Joe  Tindale,  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  first 
classes,  who  is  a  successful  farmer  on  the  Winnebago  Reservation. 
Superintendent  Friedman  introduced  each  of  these  graduates  to  the 
audience,  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing  now 
and  the  way  in  which  they,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  other  grad¬ 
uates  and  returned  students,  were  demonstrating  to  the  country 
what  education  could  do  for  the  Indian. 

The  school  then  stood  and  sang  "My  Own  United  States.” 
The  strong  voices  of  the  men  mingled  harmoniously  with  the 
voices  of  the  women  and  the  whole  had  a  very  inspiring  effect  on 
the  audience.  At  the  chorus,  there  were  instantly  brought  forward 
hundreds  of  miniature  flags  which  were  waved  by  each  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  perfect  unison,  and  in  demonstration  of  the  song  where 
the  flag  was  mentioned.  The  whole  audience  was  stirred  with  the 
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effect.  It  brought  most  forcefully  to  the  mind  of  everyone  present, 
that  the  Indian  is  a  patriot,  that  this  is  his  country,  and  that  he  ac¬ 
cepts  the  United  States  as  his  own;  to  work  for  it  and,  if  need  be, 
in  time  of  necessity,  to  fight  for  it.  Reverend  A.  N.  Hagerty,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Carlisle,  then  pronounced 
the  benediction,  after  which  the  audience  dispersed. 

The  following  are  the  graduates: 

Mazie  L.  Skye,  Seneca. 

Estella  W.  Ellis,  Sac  and  Fox. 

Elizabeth  Keshena,  Menominee. 

Emma  D.  LaVatta,  Sboshoni. 

Minnie  O.  White,  Mohawk. 

Ellen  L.  Lundquist,  Menominee. 

Nan  E.  Saunooke,  Cherokee. 

Edison  P.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tuscarora. 

Louis  Dupuis,  Sac  and  Fox. 

James  W.  Mumblehead,  Cherokee. 

Lewis  H.  Runnels,  Sanpoil. 

Leroy  Red  Eagle,  Quapaw. 

Spencer  Patterson,  Seneca. 

Jefferson  B.  Smith,  Gros  Ventre. 

Moses  L.  Friday,  Arapaho. 

Francis  E.  Coleman,  Chippewa. 

Charles  L.  Fish,  Sioux. 

Alvin  W.  Kennedy,  Seneca. 

Robert  J.  Tahamont,  Abenaki. 

Fred  E.  Leicher,  Stockbridge. 

William  J.  Owl,  Cherokee. 

William  J.  Ettawageshik,  Ottawa. 

Alfred  L.  DeGrasse,  Mashpee. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year  diplomas  were  given  to  three  busi¬ 
ness  students  who  had  completed  the  business  course  and  who 
were  ready  to  take  employment  as  stenographers  and  clerks. 

Mary  E.  Nunn,  Winnebago. 

Emma  E.  Jackson,  Klamath. 

Margaret  I.  Delorimere,  Mohawk. 

In  addition  fifty-seven  students  received  industrial  certificates 
showing  that  they  had  satisfactorily  completed  their  trades,  and  had 
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Baccalaureate  Address  of  Russell 
Hermann  Conwell: 

To  the  Carlisle  Graduating  Class  of  1911. 

S  THE  superintendent  has  said,  I  do  literally  come 
from  a  sick  bed,  having  been  an  invalid  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  this  is  my  first  attempt  since  my  ill¬ 
ness  at  speaking  in  a  public  place  like  this. 

Sometime  since,  going  through  the  city  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  with  an  old  classmate 
of  my  youth,  we  passed  his  former  residence.  It 
appears  that  when  he  lived  there  the  house  had  a 
very  large  side  yard.  But  since  he  had  moved  away,  a  great  house 
had  been  built  in  that  side  yard  and  filled  the  opening.  As  we 
passed  it  he  called  my  attention  to  his  old  home  and  said,  t£I  won¬ 
der  what  the  children  do  now  when  they  are  sent  out  doors  for 
getting  out  of  temper?”  It  appears  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  it  was 
a  custom  in  the  house,  when  a  child  grew  irritable  and  uncontroll¬ 
able,  to  send  him  out  into  that  great  yard  and  make  him  stay  there 
until  he  could  return  good  natured;  and  as  my  friend  and  I  passed 
up  the  street  he  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  they  must  either  have 
a  hard  time  in  the  old  house  now  or  else  the  children  have  learned 
to  control  their  tempers.”  It  teaches  a  great  lesson  that  is  as  wide 
as  humanity;  that  when  the  next  lot  is  filled  up  and  humanity  is 
turned  back  upon  itself,  when  the  house  is  filled  full  of  children,  a 
different  law  prevails  from  that  which  was  enforced  when  the  side 
yard  was  open.  Then,  if  the  children  were  bad,  they  sent  them  out  in 
the  yard  to  be  rid  of  them.  N  ow  they  must  keep  them  in  the  house, 
and  if  they  are  bad,  there  is  a  hard  time  in  the  house;  if  they  are 
good,  it  is  a  paradise. 

I  once  knew  a  family  who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  It  was  a  three-story  house  and  had  so  many  rooms  in 
it  that  they  occupied  only  two  stories.  The  upper  story  was  thrown 
open  for  a  play  room  for  the  children,  and  the  children  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  time  there.  They  would  go  up  into  the  attic  department, 
where  only  the  rats  besides  themselves  were  allowed  free  course, 
and  they  were  free.  There  was  no  harm  they  could  do  there,  for 
it  was  a  place  that  no  one  occupied  or  cared  to  occupy.  But,  a  little 
later,  a  family  moved  in  and  took  the  second  story  and  a  part  of  the 
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third  story.  Still  later,  a  third  family  moved  in,  and  then  there 
was  a  large  family  on  each  one  of  the  three  floors.  Then  all  were 
brought  into  very  close  relationship  with  each  other — each  family 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  others.  They  must  meet  each  other 
every  hour  in  the  day  in  the  halls,  and  each  family  was  obliged  to 
readjust  itself  so  as  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  peace  with  those  with¬ 
out  and  in  a  domestic  paradise  within  their  own  rooms.  It  is  hu¬ 
manity  again.  It  is  the  limitation,  the  crowding  in,  the  bringing 
into  smaller  space  of  a  larger  body  and  compelling  it  to  readjust 
itself  thereto. 

The  time  was  when,  I  can  remember,  in  our  land,  the  Eastern 
states  were  over-filled  with  people,  and  sometimes  a  man  would 
grow  discontented  with  his  surroundings;  his  farm  was  not  large 
enough,  the  neighbors  were  not  good  enough,  or  the  opportunities 
were  not  what  he  thought  they  should  be,  and  so  he  grew  very  dis¬ 
contented.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  discontented  he 
became,  and  all  the  people  around  him  gave  him  good  advice,  and 
that  was,  “Go  west,  go  west,  young  man,  get  out  of  the  cummunity, 
it  is  too  close  for  you.  You  can  have  a  large  farm,  you  can  live  out 
on  the  prairies,  where  you  can’t  see  any  other  person.  That  is  the 
place  for  a  man  like  you  to  live.”  So  the  discontented  ones  often 
went  west  in  that  day  and  lost  themselves  on  the  prairies  and  in 
the  forests  and  in  the  mountains.  That  worked  beautifully  for 
about  fifty  years.  Out  there  they  went,  and  only  the  unfortunate 
Indians  had  to  associate  with  them,  and  what  was  our  gain  was  their 
loss.  But  they  went,  and  there  was  peace,  and  the  nation  prospered, 
and  we  were  happy  here  and  they  seemed  to  be  contented  there! 
But  the  tide  of  emigration  grew  larger  and  reached  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  ocean  stopped  its  further  progress,  or  the  Japanese 
would  have  done  it  if  the  ocean  had  not,  and  they  turned  back  to 
their  own  country.  Back  the  tide  surged,  over  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  over  the  prairies  they  came,  over  into  Minnesota  and  back 
into  Ohio,  coming  back  now  into  Pennsylvania.  All  the  land  is 
nearly  taken  up;  and  the  land  which  once  belonged  to  the  original 
inhabitants  has  been  taken  up  by  the  new  people  until  they  have 
filled  the  land  full,  and  now  we  are  getting  to  be  close  neighbors. 
Our  cities  are  much  larger,  our  people  more  communicative,  and 
new  laws,  new  customs,  new  moral  principles,  new  precepts  of  re¬ 
ligion,  new  actions,  are  consequently  necessary,  all  increasing  our 
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complexities  every  day.  This  land  is  going  to  be  as  closely  settled 
as  England,  where  every  foot  of  land  that  is  now  vacant  and  not 
producing  a  crop  is  going  to  be  cultivated,  and  where  each  individ¬ 
ual  must  adjust  himself  to  a  very  small  space  and  continually  con¬ 
sider  the  new  rights  of  others  on  all  sides  of  him.  The  time  was 
when  the  farmer  lived  alone,  which  gave  him  the  liberty  to  do  as  he 
chose — if  his  wife  allowed  him — but  he  is  now  surrounded  by 
neighbors  so  close  and  near  to  him  that  he  cannot  dress  himself 
before  pulling  the  curtains.  He  cannot  go  to  the  barn  to  milk 
without  someone  saying  “Good  morning,”  or  waiting  to  borrow  a 
plow  or  an  axe,  if  he  is  at  peace  with  his  neighbors.  If  he  has  not 
righteousness,  if  he  has  not  principle,  if  he  has  not  religion,  then  he 
is  a  continual  discomfort  to  his  neighbors  and  a  sad  damage  to 
himself. 

This  great  question  is  growing  larger  than  our  country.  It  is 
extending  itself  over  the  entire  earth.  The  time  has  come  now 
when  no  nation  of  the  earth,  in  any  of  the  states  of  South  America, 
can  pass  a  single  law  without  its  touching  the  interests  and  the 
hopes  of  all  the  other  people  of  all  other  lands.  We  are  getting 
very  near  together.  We  read  in  the  paper  that  Russia  and  China 
are  very  near  to  a  possible  war,  that  this  next  week  the  ultimatum 
may  be  refused  by  China,  and  then  great  armies  will  be  in  con¬ 
tention  in  China.  What  does  this  mean  to  us?  It  means  much, 
because  it  so  directly  affects  all  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  be  the  weakest  kind  of  a  statesman  who 
would  not  interfere  with  anything  that  comes  into  such  contact 
with  our  manufacturing  interests,  as  when  a  great  war  between  two 
nations  like  that  is  going  on.  It  touches  the  wages  of  every  one. 
It  touches  the  interest  of  every  student  in  school  and  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  land.  It  is  of  interest  to  you  now. 
Years  ago,  they  might  have  carried  on  their  war,  and  it  was  so  far 
away  we  cared  nothing  about  it  and  only  read  of  it  months  and 
months  afterwards.  But  now  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  are 
becoming  one  great  human  family.  Just  think  how  much  nearer 
to  each  other  we  are  than  we  were  awhile  ago.  I  heard  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  that  was  sent  out  from  this  school  this  morning  to  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  and  I  thought  how  strangely  near  we  are  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  You  can  send  word  out  there  and  get  the  answer  back  in 
three  or  four  hours.  Before  the  telegraph  was  established,  a  little 
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while  ago,  you  would  be  obliged  to  travel  weeks  to  go  to  Wisconsin 
and  weeks  coming  back,  to  bring  a  message.  Now,  we  can  go  to  the 
telephone  and  talk  to  Chicago,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  get  acquainted 
with  a  new  man,  tell  him  what  our  business  is  and  make  a  trade. 
Chicago  is  as  near  to  us  now  as  our  child  was  on  our  laps  a  few 
years  ago.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  same,  and  we  are  getting  so 
near  together  now  that  we  are  making  the  aeroplane  and  airships 
by  which  we  travel  in  the  air,  and  the  nations  must  come  together 
now. 

You  see  one  of  these  aeroplanes  in  the  air,  young  man  or  young 
woman,  and  you  see  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  human  family.  All 
the  human  family  is  interested  in  that.  We  spend  money  to  build 
great  warships.  No  statesman  expects  any  of  our  dreadnoughts 
built  at  this  time,  however,  to  be  of  any  use.  I  was  talking  with 
one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  about  the  building  of  great  warships 
in  Philadelphia,  and  he  said,  uOh,  well,  we  will  never  have  any  real 
use  for  them.  But  the  expenditure  of  that  money  in  building 
those  ships  is  by  no  means  lost.  It  is  a  way  of  getting  money  into 
the  hands  of  an  industrious  class  of  people,  who  will  use  that  money 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  the  people  will  grow  richer.” 
How  true  that  has  been  in  the  legislation  of  the  United  States  for  the 
services  given  in  that  great  war  which  I  remember  so  clearly. 
They  passed  a  pension  law  and  gave  a  pension  to  the  soldiers  who 
were  wounded,  and  the  giving  of  that  pension  into  the  hands  of 
those  men  enriched  this  nation  beyond  any  legislation  otherwise 
done  in  all  that  time.  Yet,  people  have  thought  that  it  was  only 
money  given  away.  It  is  money  invested  to  return  a  hundredfold 
more  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  made  the 
United  States  rich;  and  so  this  man  says  that  we  build  the  dread¬ 
noughts  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  a  certain  good 
class  of  people.  Suppose  you  were  to  build  one  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  should  be  out  on  the  ocean.  There  comes  a  war, — if  such  a 
thing  could  be  in  peace-loving  nations,— a  man  could  take  his 
aeroplane  and  take  on  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  or 
dynamite,  and  he  would  just  go  up  and  sail  like  a  robin  over  that 
ship,  and  when  he  was  directly  over  it,  let  that  bomb  down,  and  to 
the  bottom  goes  the  ship  in  five  minutes’  time.  You  can’t  build  a 
dreadnought  now  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  Navy  in  a  little  time. 
It  is  no  foolish  prophecy  for  me  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  live 
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to  see  the  time  when  every  man  will  have  his  own  airship.  He 
will  have  a  pair  of  wings  in  the  kitchen  and  he  will  go  around  and 
ask  his  wife  where  his  wings  are,  and  he  will  sail  off  into  the  air,  go 
whither  he  will  and  go  with  a  speed  of  the  wind,  indeed.  To-day, 
that  strikes  a  person  as  an  absurd  proposition.  But  the  most 
conservative  mind  will  see  that  we  are  getting  so  near  together 
that  if  we  wish  to  go  to  Boston  we  will  put  on  our  wings  and  away 
we  will  go,  and  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  Now,  it  takes  a  day  or 
two.  We  are  getting  so  near  together  by  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
airship,  by  the  speed  of  our  trains,  tunnels,  wireless  telegraphy,  that 
we  are  all  one  great  family.  No  one  can  suffer  in  China,  in  its  great 
famine  of  this  hour,  without  affecting  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  We  are  so  near  together,  and  being  so  near 
together,  a  new  law  comes  into  force, — a  new  international  law.  We 
must  regard  the  fact  that  we  are  so  near  together  and  nations  must 
be  righteous.  “Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.”  Righteousness 
that  makes  men  and  women  honorable,  truthful  and  pure  and  holy. 
That  must  be  the  case  or  there  will  be  the  fearful  condition  of  the 
mob.  Mob  law  is  horrid.  A  crowd  is  the  most  lonesome  place 
on  God’s  earth,  unless  there  be  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  it  — 
unless  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Bible  govern  all  the  people. 

If  you  own  an  automobile,  and  I  presume  you  all  will  in  the 
time  very  soon  to  come,  and  if  you  go  down  the  street  where  there 
are  no  other  automobiles  and  you  have  the  whole  street  to  yourself, 
if  you  go  too  fast  and  run  into  a  lamppost  and  kill  yourself,  there 
will  be  only  one  less  idiot.  But  if  there  be  one  hundred  other  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  that  street,  and  there  be  people  loitering  at  every 
corner  and  children  going  to  school,  crossing  and  recrossing  that 
street,  if  then  you  go  down  with  your  automobile  in  that  crowd, 
there  is  another  law,  a  higher  law,  comes  into  force  over  you.  If 
you  have  any  conscience  you  will  be  exceedingly  careful  on  that 
road.  He  who  is  not  careful  in  a  crowd  is  a  murderer.  You  must 
not  tread  upon  the  heels  of  any  person  without  first  considering 
what  damage  it  will  be  to  him.  If  a  Philadelphian  goes  to  New 
York,  everyone  treads  on  his  heels,  and  if  a  New  Yorker  comes  to 
Philadelphia,  he  treads  on  everybody’s  heels,  and  yet  they  are  two 
neighboring  cities,  and  they  will  soon  have  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  walks  of  each  other.  It  is  true  of  international  life  as  it  is  of 
private  life.  We  went  to  war  with  Spain  for  Cuba,  and  it  cost  us 
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millions.  What  did  we  go  to  war  about?  Simply  because  a  new 
law  existed,  a  national  law  now.  We  could  not  stand  here  in  quiet 
peace  and  only  ninety  miles  from  our  shore,  see  a  beautiful  island 
devastated;  we  could  not  stand  by  and  see  such  an  injustice  done. 
Taxation  without  Representation,  and  so  many  in  prison.  We 
could  not  see  such  things  done,  although  it  was  in  another  nation 
outside  of  our  borders.  It  became  our  duty  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  to  place  it  where  it  could  govern 
itself,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  live  a  righteous  life.  It  was  a 
great  crown  upon  the  head  of  our  American  nation  that  it  stood  for 
the  universal  family  relation  of  all  mankind. 

Here  we  are  standing  at  the  verge  of  a  war  with  Mexico. 
What  is  the  duty  of  America  in  times  like  this?  What  is  it  that  the 
President  must  consider  and  Congress  must  consider  in  reference 
to  it?  Shall  we  enter  on  a  war?  That  is  the  last  thing.  But  Mex¬ 
ico  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  United  States  that  they  can¬ 
not  contend  there  without  doing  injury  to  us,  and  without  doing  in¬ 
jury  to  all,  and  our  Christianity  must  be  wider  than  America,  must 
take  in  humanity  with  whom  we  are  connected.  Nearly  all  the  stock 
of  one  of  the  large  railroads  of  Mexico  is  owned  by  people  in  the  New 
England  states,  and  most  of  it  by  widows  and  orphans.  They  have 
torn  up  that  railroad,  destroyed  much  of  that  property,  and  the 
American  people  are  suffering  in  consequence  of  it.  We  have  a 
right  to  interfere.  The  chiefest  reason  is  that  they  have  no  right 
to  injure  themselves,  especially  when  so  near  to  us  and  so  connected 
with  us  as  they  now  are.  When  men  strike,  or  when  mine  owners 
shut  up  their  mines  and  prevent  the  coal  from  being  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  there  is  none  to  be  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  the  cities  during  the  winter,  we  learn 
that  the  question  is  not  alone  between  the  owners  of  the  coal  mines 
and  the  miners, — they  are  the  least  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  great 
public,  the  people  who  use  the  coal,  and  use  it  every  day,  who  are 
the  first  to  be  considered,  if  the  Christian  spirit  is  to  prevail  in  the 
land.  We  are  learning  it  in  our  own  homes;  we  are  learning  it  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  we  are  learning  it  in  national  matters;  and  may 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have  the  wisdom  to  see  that  we 
have  not  only  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  Mexican  affairs,  but  that 
it  is  our  Christian  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  do  so  at  once,  that  war  may 
not  prevail  there,  that  peace  may  be  kept  for  their  own  good  and 
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for  the  good  of  the  American  citizens,  who,  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  own  mines  and  railroads  and  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in 
Mexico.  Mexico  is  no  longer  a  nation  by  herself, — she  is  one  of 
the  great  family  of  nations,  and  has  no  right  to  do  anything  to  her¬ 
self  that  will  prevent  her  doing  her  duty  by  us.  Yet  that  interfer¬ 
ence,  if  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  be  the 
interference  of  kindness,  of  firm  Christian  principle.  This  quarrel¬ 
ing  must  cease.  We  cannot  hold  now  that  other  nations  are  not  to  be 
consulted  any  more.  If  you  see  your  brother  and  sister  in  a  quarrel 
in  which  they  are  likely  to  injure  each  other,  and  stand  quietly  by, 
you  are  a  participant  in  their  evil  deeds,  and  your  own  humanitarian 
disposition  should  make  you  interfere  and  separate  the  foolishly 
quarreling  people,  and  say,  for  the  sake  of  others,  if  not  for  the  sake 
of  yourself,  “You  must  stop  your  fighting.”  So  we  should  say  to 
Mexico,  not  because  we  are  a  greater  nation,  not  because  we  have 
the  power,  not  because  we  have  the  army.  I  think  the  exhibition 
to  display  an  army  is  a  very  foolish  thing.  The  very  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  our  embassadors  there  and  insist  that  these  great 
principles  of  international  righteousness  and  brotherhood  shall  be 
maintained;  and  then  if  they  neglect  their  duty  to  other  nations  and 
to  other  peoples,  and  are  so  imbecile  as  to  go  on  with  a  foolish  local 
conflict  like  that,  we  must  interfere, — the  larger  brother  must 
interfere,  not  for  himself,  but  from  Christian  sympathy,  from 
Christian  principle,  and  from  a  determination  to  maintain  things 
that  are  just  and  right.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done;  and  we  must 
do  our  duty  and  set  an  example  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and 
nations  must  learn,  if  they  have  not  already  learned,  that  all  the 
family  of  nations  are  so  interested  in  every  conflict  that  they  must 
not  enter  into  war  without  the  consent  of  all  others. 

The  time  has  come,  when,  with  the  Arbitration  Court  in  session, 
all  these  things  can  be  settled  between  nations,  and  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  must  apply  to  the  local  affairs  of  each  nation. 

When  Honduras  had  its  insurrection  and  we  sent  our  warships 
down  there,  it  furnished  the  President  of  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  set  forth  the  same  principles  as  in  the  war  with 
Spain  over  Cuba;  not  that  we  should  go  in  and  take  possession  of 
nations  unless  it  would  be  for  their  good  to  do  so,  but  that  we 
should  assert  the  theory,  the  common  humanitarian  principle,  the 
Christian  spirit  taught  by  Christ,  of  the  assertion  of  justice,  man 
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with  man,  of  brotherly  kindness,  and  of  the  settling  of  all  disputes 
by  reference  to  those  who  have  principles  of  justice  instilled  in  their 
lives  and  hearts. 

As  I  speak  upon  this  topic,  it  widens  before  me.  I  may  go  too 
far.  I  might  speak  too  long.  Let  me  draw  back  a  moment,  that  I 
may  get  at  the  thought  which  I  am  anxious  to  emphasize. 

We  are  all  living  in  a  time  when  limitations  must  surround  us. 
We  are  now  getting  where  we  must  consider  other  people  every  day 
more  and  more.  Schools  are  established;  we  go  into  the  schools, 
and  we  must  obey  certain  regulations  to  do  certain  things  that  often 
we  cannot  understand,  because  those  at  the  head  of  the  school  have 
seen  fit  to  make  those  regulations  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number. 

The  Panama  Canal  comes  now,  and  will  soon  bring  California 
and  Japan  and  the  East  very  close  to  us,  and  it  will  make  new  mari¬ 
time  laws  and  new  regulations  for  the  governing  of  ships.  It  will 
turn  the  line  of  ships  of  Europe  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  new 
canal  because  of  the  nearer  route. 

So  in  society,  so  in  business,  so  in  school,  so  in  everything,  we 
are  drawing  so  rapidly  near  together  that  we  are  developing  the 
great  truth  set  forth  in  the  Bible  ages  ago,  that  the  time  should 
come  when  the  human  family  would  all  be  one;  when  man  would  be 
a  brother  to  his  fellow-man,  and  God  would  be  father  over  all. 
Think  about  it — how  near  we  are  getting  together!  What  a  sight 
this  is  here  to-day!  How  deeply  it  impresses  the  heart!  With  what 
sublimity  it  comes  to  one  who  has  observed  it  for  the  first  time  as 
I  do  to-day!  What  an  apparition,  clear  and  distinct,  that  a  Great 
and  Almighty  Hand  is  governing  all  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and 
bringing  us  into  one  common,  perfect  family. 

Sometimes  the  great  theoretical  Truth  is  not  set  forth  with  the 
clearness  that  it  ought  to  be;  but  the  way  to  fit  ourselves  for  the 
other  world  is  to  fit  ourselves  for  this.  The  way  to  serve  God  is 
to  serve  our  fellow-man;  the  way  to  be  a  Christian,  to  be  for  Christ, 
is  to  be  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  the  needy  around  us;  and  we  are 
now  being  taught  that  God’s  hand  is  guiding  upward  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  problem  among  mankind. 

They  taught  us  years  ago  the  theory  of  evolution;  that  from  the 
lowest  animals  God  created  higher  and  higher  orders,  until  he 
evolved  them  into  man  at  last,  and  that  we  have  all  come  out  of  low- 
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er  conditions  into  higher  conditions,  until  we  are  here,  men  and 
women.  It  teaches  us  also  that  beyond  these  conditions  there  is  still 
another  sphere  higher  than  the  one  we  now  occupy.  But  the  great 
truth  I  want  to  get  into  your  mind,  that  I  wish  to  leave  with  you,  is 
that  God  is  developing  on  earth  a  perfect  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  He  promises  in  the  Bible  that  the  time  shall  be  when  all  im¬ 
perfect  things  shall  pass  away,  when  all  disease  shall  pass  away,  when 
there  will  be  no  more  doctors,  when  there  will  be  no  more  hos¬ 
pitals,  no  more  need  of  nurses,  no  more  of  the  poverty  that  goes 
with  sickness.  That  time  is  coming  when  man  will  be  perfect,  when 
we  will  live  to  be  90  or  100  years  old  and  die  only  of  old  age.  There 
will  be  no  death  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  regard  it,  and  God  is 
elevating  mankind  in  the  science  of  health  and  in  the  science  of  help¬ 
ing  each  other,  until  men  are  longer-lived  now  then  they  were  100 
years  ago.  The  last  fifty  years  have  greatly  prolonged  the  average 
length  of  a  man’s  life  in  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  so  in 
England,  where  the  science  of  living  is  more  closely  applied,  so  that 
all  men  will  live  out  their  allotted  three  score  and  ten  years  very 
soon. 

It  seems  to  be  apparent  that  the  time  is  coming  also  when  men’s 
minds  will  be  absolutely  clear,  when  every  thought  will  be  distinct 
and  accurate,  when  every  intuition  of  the  body  will  be  developed  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  when  we  will  live  conscious  of  each  other 
without  speaking  to  each  other,  when  spiritual  communication  shall 
be  sufficient,  even  at  a  distance,  and  the  wireless  telegraphy  of  the 
soul  shall  reach  any  person,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  time. 
This  is  being  developed  on  earth — God’s  great  plan  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  human  family;  and  in  the  progress  of  this  minute  plan 
towards  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood,  he  is  bringing  us  all 
nearer  together,  because  we  need  the  discipline  of  nearness,  because 
perfection  requires  the  ability  to  live  with  other  people,  and  to  live 
at  peace;  not  with  a  mob,  not  for  the  opportunity  to  assassinate,  not 
for  the  opportunity  to  fire  a  bomb  and  destroy  a  thousand  people, 
but  for  the  opportunity  to  do  those  things  that  make  peace,  and  to 
succeed  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  competitors  without  wronging 
them  and  simply  doing  right  by  ourselves. 

This  magnificent  sight!  I  do  not  think  any  of  you  students  can 
appreciate  at  all  what  an  impression  it  makes  on  my  mind  after  a 
life  that  is  certainly  near  its  last  days.  I  look  back  upon  it  now.  I 
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have  seen  nothing  that  has  impressed  me  more  than  what  I  see  in 
Carlisle  now.  This  coming  together  of  the  people,  this  meeting  of 
the  white  and  the  red,  this  coming  together  with  the  same  loving 
kindness,  honoring  the  same  God,  believing  in  the  same  principles  of 
humanity,  is  something  that  shows  distinctly  how  God’s  hand  is 
pointing  to  the  time  when  all  will  be  closer  together.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Bible  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  land,  in 
every  tribe,  he  that  serveth  God  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  him. 

This  is  a  grand  opportunity,  a  great  opportunity  to  learn.  All 
of  us  must  learn — there  are  no  exceptions  to  it — how  to  live  and 
live  right  with  the  neighbor. 

There  comes  back  to  me  one  sweet  prayer  that  my  mother  used 
to  say  by  the  old  fireside,  and  it  impresses  me  so  greatly  to-day. 
She  prayed:  “Lord,  Lord,  may  my  children  grow  up  and  so  live 
each  day  that  no  person  shall  be  any  the  worse,  but  someone  the  bet¬ 
ter,  every  day  that  they  live.”  It  impresses  me  more  now  than  it 
ever  did  before,  for  the  more  complicated  our  life,  the  more  dis¬ 
ciplined  we  must  be  in  the  observance  of  our  neighbor’s  needs  and 
wishes,  and  the  greater  the  chances  for  doing  good.  The  day  has 
already  arrived  when,  not  only  here,  but  in  almost  every  land  it  is 
as  true  as  it  is  in  America,  that  the  opportunities  to  do  good  are 
always  present;  and  may  you  observe  it,  may  you  listen  to  its  teach- 
ings,  and  avail  yourselves  of  those  opportunities,  and  so  live  every 
day  that  some  one  will  be  the  better  and  no  one  the  worse  for  every 
day  that  you  live. 


Adjuration  to  the  Class  of  1911. 

(Class  Arises.) 

The  superintendent  has  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  graduating 
class — to  give  you  my  parting  words. 

Young  men  and  young  women,  can  you  remember  what  I  say? 
It  remains  with  you,  if  you  will  remember  the  advice  that  I  give 
you  now.  Hear  this  exhortation! 

Life  will  be  what  you  make  it;  and  these  opportunities  about 
which  I  have  been  speaking  are  around  you  now  as  never  before. 
The  opportunities  for  any  man  or  woman  to  get  rich  are  greater  a 
thousandfold  than  ever  before  in  this  country.  The  opportunity  to 
find  profitable  employment  everywhere,  on  every  side,  is  open  to 
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the  man  or  woman  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  those  things  that 
are  righteous  and  keep  his  hands  and  brain  industrious.  Remem¬ 
ber  that!  Remember  that  you  will  make  your  own  fortune.  You 
must  hold  out  against  your  competitors  with  kindness,  truth,  char¬ 
ity,  justness;  against  those  that  may  seem  to  despise  you;  and  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  no  victories  of  value  unless  a  battle  is  fought. 

The  President  of  Dickinson  College  said  to  us  to-day  at  the 
dinner  table  that  he  was  thankful  for  the  battles  that  he  had  to  fight 
in  his  youth,  because  out  of  those  battles  he  derived  more  strength 
than  out  of  his  education. 

You  will  have  battles  to  fight,  peculiar  battles  to  fight,  that  you 
think  no  one  else  met.  Remember  that  the  greater  the  battle,  the 
more  honorable  and  successful  will  be  the  victory.  Make  up  your 
mind  that  you  live  in  America,  and  that  under  that  flag  you  can 
look  every  man  straight  in  the  eye  and  can  meet  him  as  an  equal, 
whether  he  will  or  not;  and  let  the  years  of  your  persevering  efforts 
show  that  you  are  a  man,  that  you  are  a  woman,  and  command  the 
respect  that  they  may  at  first  refuse  to  give.  For  there  is  not  one 
of  you  but  what  can  win  that  victory;  and  when  you  win  it,  the  sole 
satisfaction  of  having  conquered  is  beyond  all  measure,  and  with 
that  satisfaction  will  be  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other  men  recognize 
your  victory. 

Stand  true!  Every  day  true!  Tell  no  man  a  lie!  Live  right¬ 
eously,  earn  all  you  get,  and  put  your  mind  into  that  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  is  set  up  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  went 
around  doing  good.  There  are  so  many  people  that  need  you. 
An  Indian  may  think,  “No  one  needs  me!”  They  do  need  you! 
The  Indians  need  you!  We  need  the  Indians!  I  needed  one  last 


night,  and  he  came  (God  bless  him)!  The  world  is  moving  right; 
and  if  you  go  about  like  Christ,  doing  good,  you  will  soon  have  the 
love  and  the  favor  of  humanity,  and  secure  the  eternal  blessing  of 
your  God! 


Solving  The  Indian  Problem: 

Address  of  Hon.  Richard  Young,  Member  Congress 
from  New  York . 

Commencement  Exercises,  1911. 


JR.  SUPERINTENDENT,  graduates,  students — 
friends  of  Carlisle:  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
address  many  graduating  classes  of  great  propor¬ 
tions — the  last  class  numbered  more  than  three 
hundred.  I  never  have  spoken  to  a  school  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  I  have 
never  spoken  to  any  school  when  I  felt  the  gravity 
that  I  do  this  afternoon. 

Speaking  to  these  young  people  who  have  come  from  afar,  leav¬ 
ing  their  old  life,  their  old  surroundings,  their  old  conditions  and 
coming  to  the  East,  far  from  home,  and  kindred,  and  tribe:  What 
for?  To  prepare  themselves  for  the  life  work  that  confronts  them, 
and  I  have  never  before  known  how  they  appreciated  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  the  marvelous  work  that  they  are  doing  and  have  done  in 
this  school. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  was  on  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs; 
I  have  preferred  remaining  on  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
any  other.  Mr.  Cannon  appointed  me  to  that  committee  upon  my 
own  request  because  of  my  desire  to  know  more  of  the  original 
American  people,  whom  the  great  minds  of  this  country  have  been 
considering  and  working  with  for  a  hundred  years,  and  to-day  your 
superintendent  gives  me  fifteen  minutes  to  talk  on  a  subject  that 
has  baffled  the  great  minds  of  this  country  for  a  hundred  years. 

How  shall  we  solve  the  problem?  This  school  is  solving  the 
problem  now.  (Applause).  There  is  no  fair-minded  man  or  woman 
in  this  great  audience  of  3500  people  who  can  fail  to  recognize  it 
from  what  we  have  seen  to-day.  I  have  heard  many  graduates  talk, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  ever  heard  more  intelligent,  direct  common  sense 
from  the  graduates  from  any  school  or  college  than  I  heard  on  this 
platform  this  afternoon.  (Applause). 

Has  any  one  in  this  great  audience  ever  heard  a  woman  come 
on  the  platform  as  a  graduate  and  state  as  clearly,  explicitly  and  in¬ 
telligently  woman  s  work  as  this  young  Indian  who  has  just  spoken 
to  you?  (Applause).  And  it  has  demonstrated  more  than  the  intelli- 
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gence,  it  has  demonstrated  the  equality  of  the  woman  with  the  man 
on  that  side  of  the  house. 

My  friends,  I  say  I  come  before  you  seriously  and  I  will  tell 
you  why,  because  you  have  here  been  housed  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  you  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  best 
minds,  you  have  been  taken  from  conditions  altogether  dissimilar, 
you  have  been  educated  and  housed  in  fine  sanitary  conditions  and 
surroundings,  and  you  go  home  and  go  from  this  place,  and  God 
knows  what  is  before  you.  It  is  life’s  work  in  its  most  serious  and 
stern  form,  and  it  behooves  you  to  measure  up  to  your  high  calling,  to 
the  leadership  of  your  people  in  a  higher,  nobler  and  greater  life,  and 
you  want  to  stand  before  your  people  and  before  this  country, 
demonstrating  that  the  money  spent  by  the  Government  on  you  has 
not  been  wasted,  but  you  are  to  become  leaders,  to  bring  your  peo¬ 
ple  out  and  up  to  a  greater,  higher  and  nobler  life  than  ever  has  been 
conceived  of  before. 

I  want  you  to  understand  what  conditions  are  here  today.  You 
have  gathered  before  you  nine  hundred  native  Americans — the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  country — a  rich,  a  brave,  a  heroic  people.  Do  you  know 
what  they  represent?  Three  hundred  thousand  people;  the  rich¬ 
est  per  capita  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket 
from  the  Commisoner  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  was  talking  with  the 
Commissioner  about  what  was  the  money  consideration  of  the 
United  States  belonging  to  the  Indians.  There  are  sixty  million 
dollars  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  Indians  in  the  treasury.  The 
land  they  own,  with  what  is  on  the  surface  and  what  is  beneath,  is 
worth  anywhere  from  six  hundred  millions  to  a  billion  dollars. 

Now  why  should  they  not  progress?  Why  should  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  willing  to  do  for  those  people?  What  is  being  done  for 
the  foreigners  who  come,  a  million  a  year?  Three  times  as  many 
foreigners  are  landing  on  our  shores  every  year  than  this  whole  In¬ 
dian  population,  and  still  we  are  staggering  at  the  problem  of  how  to 
treat  three  hundred  thousand  people.  While  we  are  solving  the 
problem  we  are  amalgamating  more  than  a  million  foreigners  every 
year. 

My  friends,  I  believe  this  Indian  problem  can  be  settled  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  and  can  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  people.  I  believe  if  all  the  small  tribes — there  are  nearly  three 
hundred,  and  many  of  them  have  no  more  than  one  hundred  souls  in 
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their  tribe — I  believe  if  a  tribe  of  one  hundred  Indians  could  be 
transplanted  to  favorable  climatic  conditions  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  York  or  any  other  of  the  eastern  states,  lands  purchased  by 
their  money,  houses  built  by  themselves  or  with  their  money, 
stocked  and  put  on  an  equality  with  any  American  farmer  or  any 
community,  the  children  placed  in  the  schools  with  the  whites 
on  absolute  equality,  they  would  measure  up  and  become  great 
and  good  citizens  and  we  should  all  be  very  proud  of  them. 
(Applause.)  And  year  by  year,  if  you  could  bring  another  tribe 
here  in  the  East — we  are  all  in  sympathy  with  the  Indian  here 
in  the  East;  we  are  longing  to  place  them  in  the  position  they  are 
entitled  to  here — they  will  be  amalgamated  and  become  what  they 
should  be.  With  their  possessions,  with  their  land  sold,  with 
their  mineral  lands  sold  or  leased,  with  the  money  in  the  treasury 
properly  distributed,  you  must  not  tell  me  this  people  have  not  the 
sense  to  hold  on  to  their  money  and  manage  their  affairs  after  what 
we  have  been  told  and  have  seen  to-day.  They  have  given  us  to-day 
one  of  the  greatest  evidences  that  we  have  ever  had  of  the  ability  of 
the  Indian  to  receive,  not  alone  civilization,  but  cultivation  and  a 
very  high  order  of  education.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Superintendent,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  are 
doing.  It  is  a  most  important  work.  I  have  inquired  at  Carlisle 
and  elsewhere — your  Bellaire  tells  me  a  story  of  progress — every 
one  I  have  spoken  to  tells  me  that  you  are  making  good.  That  is  a 
great  recommendation.  (Applause.)  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  not  the  Bellaire,  it  is  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  that  makes  Car¬ 
lisle  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

Mr.  Superintendent,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  your 
Outing.  Keep  it  up.  Expandit.  It  is  the  best  argument  we  have  in 
Congress  for  the  continuance  of  schools  of  this  nature.  Keep  it  up. 

You  have  given  a  demonstration  of  trained  nurses.  Is  it  possible 
for  you  to  introduce  a  class  in  school  nursing  so  that  the  girls 
leaving  here  will  know  how  to  take  a  babe  from  the  sick  mother  in 
the  home  of  the  poor — a  deserted  child — and  train  it,  bring  it  up 
as  it  should  be?  There  is  a  great  need  for  such.  But  you  may 
have  enough.  You  are  doing  a  great  work  and  1  congratulate  you 
and  I  wish  you  God-speed,  and  you  graduates  God-speed,  and 
may  good  luck  and  prosperity  abide  with  you.  (Applause.) 


Carlisle  Trains  Indians  to  Citizenship 

Address  of  Hon.  M.  E.  Olmsted ,  Member  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Commencement  Exercises,  1911. 

R.  SUPERINTENDENT,  members  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  pupils  of  the  Indian  School,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  If  there  yet  remains  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  any  one  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
the  American  Indian  may  properly  be  classed 
among  the  inferior  races,  I  wish  that  person  might 
have  been  present  here  to-day.  He  would  surely  have  reached  a 
different  conclusion.  It  was  at  considerable  inconvenience  that  I 
reached  here  to-day,  but  I  have  been  amply  repaid  for  the  effort  and 
inconvenience.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  all 
these  exercises.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  interesed  in  this 
school.  I  am  proud  of  this  Carlisle  Indian  School.  I  am  happy 
that  it  is  located  in  the  district  which  has  done  me  the  honor  to  give 
me  a  seat  in  congress.  I  think  that  the  Carlisle  Indian  pupils  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  race  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  a  generous  government,  that  it  permits  the  Indian 
youth  to  be  educated  amid  such  beautiful  surroundings,  under  such 
pleasing  and  such  favorable  conditions.  Here  in  this  beautiful  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  enclosed  by  the  picturesque  Blue  Mountains,  with  its 
healthful  climate,  and  its  sturdy,  industrious,  law-abiding  citizenship; 
here  in  this  town,  where  there  pervades  an  air  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  which  itself  is  elevating  and  ennobling,  here  is  a  splendid  en¬ 
vironment  for  such  an  institution  as  this,  and  that  you  are  surrounded 
by  people  who  are  interesed  in  you  and  in  the  welfare  of  this  school 
is  well  attested  by  this  magnificent  assembly  of  friends  here  to-day. 
I  wish  that  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  might  know  what  is 
going  on  here  and  what  a  work  is  being  accomplished.  I  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  that  every  member  of  congress  and  every  member  of  the 
Government  might  have  been  here  to-day — might  have  heard  the 
soul-inspiring  strains  of  that  excellent  band,  the  glorious  songs  of 
the  pupils,  the  delicious  strains  of  the  orchestra  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments;  might  have  heard  the  splendid  addresses,  the  practical  ad¬ 
dresses;  they  might  have  taken  a  lesson  in  reducing  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  in  home-making,  which  we  have  all  witnessed  here  to-day. 
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Happily  there  have,  thus  far,  been  enough  who  believe  as  Congress¬ 
man  Young  believes,  and  as  I  believe;  without  derogating  from  the 
good  work  the  reservation  schools  are  doing,  we  believe  the  Indian 
problem  is  better  solved,  is  better  worked  out  here.  At  all  events, 
some  of  it  should  be  done  where  the  pupils  are  removed  from  the 
tribal  influence,  introduced  into  a  different  element,  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  wide  world,  where  there  are  greater  opportunities  in 
life,  where  there  are  greater  and  more  numerous  avenues  for  their 
activity.  We  belieVe  it  a  splendid  thing  to  educate  them,  to  give 
them  some  training  in  all  these  branches  of  industry;  we  believe  it 
is  best  for  them,  best  for  the  white  race,  best  for  all  the  people  that 
there  should  some  of  them  at  least  be  brought  here  and  trained  up 
to  independence,  so  that  when  they  go  back  to  their  old  homes,  they 
may  go  as  missionaries,  and  as  teachers,  as  instructors  and  as  ex¬ 
amples,  and,  as  I  believe  and  hope  many  of  them  will  decide  to  live 
away  from  their  tribe  and  in  the  broad  world,  they  may  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

You  have  a  superintendent  in  Mr.  Friedman  who  is  doing  a 
most  excellent  work;  you  have  teachers  and  instructors  who  with  him 
are  wisely,  intelligently,  and  patriotically  exerting  themselves  in  your 
behalf,  but  they  cannot  do  everything.  It  is  so  either  with  the  white- 
man  or  with  the  Indian  that  education  will  not  come  altogether  by 
artificial  aid.  We  have  better  environments  than  some  others,  but 
every  boy  or  girl,  to  acquire  an  education,  must  work  himself,  study, 
apply  himself,  be  sober,  industrious,  persevering.  That  this  grad¬ 
uating  class  possess  all  these  accomplishments  and  qualities  has  well 
been  shown  here  to-day.  They  go  forth  into  the  world  with  an 
equipment  which  the  young  Indians  of  a  few  years  ago  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  possessing,  but  which  you  all  now  have  the  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
quiring. 

This  Carlisle  school  is  looked  upon  by  some  with  doubting,  and 
by  others  with  envious  eyes.  This  school  is  on  trial  all  the  time,  your 
superintendent  is  on  trial,  your  teachers  are  on  trial,  you  are  on 
trial.  The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  be  the  judge.  There  are  those  ever  too  ready, 
as  you  have  been  told  to-day,  to  attribute  to  Carlisle  every  misdeed 
of  any  Indian  anywhere  on  earth.  They  can’t  make  all  those  tales 
stick.  Your  class  motto  says  that  “Truth  Conquers”  and  in  the 
end  it  will  prevail,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  whenever  a  Carlisle 


A  Practical  Talk  on  “Home  Making”  at  the  Carlisle  Commencement. — The  Indian  Girl  explains  how  the  Rooms  were 
Furnished  by  Making  Furniture  of  old  Barrels  and  Dry  Goods  Boxes 
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Indian  shall  get  drunk,  or  lie,  or  steal,  or  become  a  worthless 
loafer,  either  he  or  she  will  not  only  do  a  wrong,  will  not  only  do  an 
injury  to  society  and  to  themselves,  but  will  do  a  great  wrong  to  this 
school,  will  injure  the  name  of  Carlisle,  and  do  a  lasting  injury  to  the 
Indian  race. 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  every  Carlisle  Indian  who  makes  good 
— you  cannot  all  perform;  you  cannot  all  do  the  athletic  things  in 
which  Mt.  Pleasant,  now  the  director  of  athletics  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  excels,  you  can’t  all  play  baseball  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bender — but  you  can  all,  if  you  give  the  same  intelligence,  the  same 
perseverance,  the  same  industry  and  determination  to  it  that  they 
do  in  their  respective  pursuits,  you  can  all  be  successful  in  whatever 
game  of  life  you  play;  and  every  one  of  you  that  makes  good,  either 
as  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  wagonmaker,  housekeeper,  home¬ 
maker,  stenographer,  clerk,  soldier  or  sailor,  will  bring  credit  to 
the  Carlisle  School,  encourage  the  Government  to  continue  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  thus  you  will  be  rendering  a  service  to 
your  whole  Indian  race. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  graduating  class,  that  all  the  pupils 
here  to-day,  will  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  bring  continual  credit 
upon  the  school.  Your  superintendent  and  instructors  are  continu¬ 
ally  trying  to  maintain  and,  if  possible,  improve  the  splendid  record 
of  this  school.  If  you  help  them,  you  help  yourself,  you  help  your 
whole  race.  I  had  been  making  some  remarks  four  years  ago  in 
support  of  the  school  in  congress;  when  I  sat  down  I  received  a 
card  from  a  lady;  when  congress  adjourned,  I  had  a  talk  with  her 
and  found  that  she  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Indians.  She 
was  a  sweet-voiced,  cultivated,  refined  young  woman.  She  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest,  and  she  had  listened  to  what  I  said  and  was 
pleased,  and  she  listened  to  what  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  said 
and  she  was  very  indignant.  I  said,  “Where  do  you  live?”  She 
said,  “I  live  here  in  Washington.”  I  said,  “I  am  glad  that  you  take 
such  a  friendly  interest  in  the  Indian.  How  is  it  that  you  do?”  I 
shall  never  forget  the  pride  with  which  she  straightened  up  and 
said, — “I  am  a  Carlisle  Indian!”  and  I  ask  you  that  you  will  all  so 
conduct  yourselves  in  life,  in  whatever  station  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  live,  as  to  keep  up  your  reputation  and  the  standard  and 
reputation  of  this  school,  so  that  you  and  every  one  else  who  has 
been  or  may  come  here,  no  matter  where  you  may  be,  will  always 
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deem  it  a  matter  of  proud  distinction  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand 
up  and  say,  “I  am  a  Carlisle  Indian!’’  Do  that  and  then  you  will 
become  one  of  the  worthy  citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  living 
worthily  under  that  beautiful  starry  banner,  emblem  of  the  generous 
and  just  Government. 

—  > 

Award  of  the  Military  Drill  Trophies 

By  Capt.  Geo.  E.  Thorne ,  U.  S.  A. 

Commencement  Exercises,  1911. 

WANT  to  assure  you  that  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
me  to  be  with  you  to-day;  it  has  indeed  been  a  very 
great  pleasure.  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it,  from  the  time  I  came  here  until  now.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  drills  for  I  realize  the  great  amount 
of  hard  work  connected  with  them. 

I  have  been  especially  impressed  this  morning  in  going  through 
your  school  and  in  seeing  what  you  are  doing.  It  is  a  splendid 
school  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  meet  with  the  success  it  so  well 
deserves.  I  trust  that  not  only  the  people  of  this  town  will  render 
all  possible  aid  to  your  worthy  superintendent,  but  that  also  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lend  their  support. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  this  drill,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to 
see  you  in  uniform.  Naturally,  I  like  to  see  soldiers,  and  I  also  like 
to  see  good,  healthy,  well  set-up  boys,  and  that  is  what  you  are;  I 
see  that  you  are  growing  into  fine  men.  I  would  not  ask  anything 
better  than  to  have  you  boys  under  my  command  a  few  years  later, 
after  you  get  a  little  more  of  this  training,  a  little  more  stamina,  per¬ 
haps,  so  that  you  will  be  more  fully  hardened.  I  would  not  want  any- 
thing  better  than  to  command  a  regiment  of  you  Indian  boys;  we 
could  take  the  field  against  any  competitor,  for  your  drill  shows  you 
have  discipline,  and  with  a  little  more  training  you  would  make 
excellent  soldiers. 

My  decision  in  regard  to  this  competition  drill  is  cold-blooded, 
for  I  do  not  know  one  captain  from  another,  and  it  would  make  no 
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difference  if  I  did.  I  had  two  assistants;  one  kept  the  number  of 
movements  executed;  the  other,  the  cadence;  and  I  kept  the  credit 
and  debit  marks;  in  other  words,  for  a  well-executed  movement  I 
gave  a  credit;  for  a  mistake,  a  debit.  Some  men  looked  at  the  ground 
instead  of  looking  straight  ahead;  I  mention  this  now  so  you  may 
know  better  hereafter.  It  is  a  soldier’s  business  to  look  straight 
ahead,  so  I  gave  a  demerit  when  a  man  looked  at  his  feet  instead  of 
straight  to  the  front.  In  our  final  calculations,  we  find  the  win¬ 
ning  troop  made  fifty-two  movements,  had  twenty-eight  credits  and 
eleven  demerits,  leaving  them,  you  see,  seventeen  credits  to  the 
good;  their  time  was  59%  seconds;  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps 
in  59%  seconds  is  almost  perfect.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
winning  troop  is  “C”  troop.  (Applause).  The  Captain  of  “C”  troop 
will  kindly  step  forward  and  receive  this  sword,  the  token  your 
superintendent  is  bestowing  upon  the  Captain  of  the  winning 
troop — a  magnificent  trophy  and  one  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
I  take  great  pleasure,  Captain,  in  presenting  this  to  you.  (Applause). 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  learning  which  troop  won  second 
place.  The  second  troop  executed  forty-four  movements  and  had 
nineteen  credits  and  thirteen  demerits,  leaving  them  a  “plus  six”,  or 
six  credits  to  the  good;  their  cadence  was  120  steps  in  61  seconds. 
The  troop  winning  second  place  is  “A”  troop.  Captain,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  this  medal. 

I  wish  to  add  that  “F”  troop  did  mighty  good  work,  excellent 
work  indeed,  having  fewer  demerits  than  the  other  troops;  but  as 
they  only  executed  thirty-five  movements,  they  did  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  credits.  Their  cadence  was  not  nearly  so  good,  it  being  120 
steps  in  sixty-five  seconds.  I  offer  this  explanation  so  that  you  may 
see  how  you  were  judged,  for  “F”  troop  made  a  splendid  appear¬ 
ance  and  put  up  a  good  drill,  and  I  am  sorry  for  “F”  troop — I  can¬ 
not  say  I  am  sorry  for  “C”  and  “A”  troops — but  I  am  sorry  for  “F” 
troop,  that  my  mathematics  did  not  work  out  their  way. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  met  you,  I  hope  some  day  to  have  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again. 


The  Carlisle  Graduate  and  Returned 
Student:  By  S.  J.  Nori,  Class  ’94. 

Commencement  Exercises,  1911. 

EFORE  presenting  the  status  of  the  Carlisle  gradu¬ 
ates,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  facts 
which  may  not  have  been  carefully  considered  by 
every  person  here  to-day.  This  school  is  not  a 
university.  With  the  exception  of  the  Business 
and  Telegraph  Departments,  which  have  been 
added  under  the  present  administration,  the  character  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  work  is  of  the  grammar  grade,  including  some  studies  which 
are  taught  in  a  regular  high  school  course,  but  no  higher  education 
is  given.  Therefore,  its  records  should  be  compared  with  schools 
of  a  similar  character,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  compari¬ 
son  with  these,  or  even  with  colleges,  the  total  number  who  have 
made  successful  men  and  women  compare  favorably  and  to  splendid 
advantage.  Out  of  574  graduates,  there  are  only  five  so-called  fail¬ 
ures;  all  the  rest  of  them  have  made  and  are  making  a  marked  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  various  spheres  of  activity.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  all  graduates  discontinue  school  after  completing  the 
course  prescribed  here,  but  many  of  them  have  been  inspired  to 
continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  in  almost 
all  cases  have  had  to  work  their  own  way  through,  which  is  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  of  the  kind  of  stuff  that  a  Carlisle  graduate  is  made  of. 
This  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  only  by  personal  contact  with  the 
more  enlightened  race  are  we  able  to  learn  some  of  the  methods  of 
self-preservation  and  some  of  its  resourceful  means  when  confront¬ 
ed  with  difficulties. 

The  natural  question  that  comes  to  the  minds  of  people  regard- 
ing  pupils  of  this  school  is:  “Does  the  Carlisle  graduate  return 
to  his  reservation  home?”  Carefully  compiled  statistics  reveal  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  574  who  are  living,  300  of  them  are  successfully 
engaged  in  vocational  activities  away  from  the  reservation  and  are 
thus  forever  severed  from  federal  supervision,  no  longer  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  wards  of  the  government,  but  citizens  of  the  same,  which  is 
a  record  that  has  no  equal  in  Indian  education.  The  other  209  are 
engaged  on  the  reservations  in  the  employment  of  the  Government 
in  various  capacities  and  are  leaders  among  their  people,  and  are 
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shining  examples  of  probity  and  industry.  Their  high  standing 
among  their  tribesmen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  various 
delegations  which  come  annually  to  see  the  “Great  Father  at  Wash¬ 
ington”  on  missions  of  importance,  have  been  headed  by  graduates 
or  returned  students  of  this  school. 

The  Outing  System  of  Carlisle  whereby  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  American  civilization  are  taught  them  by  living  in  it  and  by  being 
a  part  of  it,  and  by  sharing  the  American  home  life,  has  accomplish¬ 
ed  more  in  good  citizenship  and  Christain  civilization  than  any  other 
Indian  school.  Consequently,  the  graduates  and  returned  students 
of  Carlisle  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  their  own  families  and 
tribes,  and  in  capacities  as  superintendents  of  schools,  teachers,  dis¬ 
ciplinarians,  industrial  teachers,  field  matrons,  etc.,  they  come  into 
contact  with  and  mould  thousands  of  Indian  school  children  and 
older  Indians. 

And  yet  the  Carlisle  graduate  and  this  school  have,  in  the  past, 
stood  the  great  brunt  of  all  the  sly  criticisms  and  fabricated  mendac¬ 
ities,  even  though  the  facts  show  that  this  school  has  turned  out  more 
successful  students  at  a  less  per  capita  cost  than  any  other  Indian 
school  in  the  country.  It  mattered  not  whether  a  returned  student 
lead  a  life  of  honesty,  industry,  and  purity,  never  thinking  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  diabolic  ingenuity  that  made  evil  and  evil  report  where 
naught  but  good  really  existed.  A  crime  was  committed.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  bethought  himself  of  a  graduate  or  ex-student  of  Carlisle, 
spread  the  news  attributing  to  him  the  offense.  Other  newspapers 
took  it  up,  not  as  one  tongue,  but  a  million  tongues,  telling  the  same 
story  to  as  many  pairs  of  eyes.  Facts  were  never  thought  of.  That 
he  was  a  graduate  or  ex-student  of  Carlisle  seemed  to  add  to  the  read¬ 
ableness  of  the  story,  and  the  assertion  was  boldly  made.  Careful  in¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  nine-tenths  of  these  stories  were  plain  lies 
as  far  as  Carlisle  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  the  authorities  of  the  school  and  the 
the  friends  of  the  Indian  that,  in  recent  years,  very  few  of  these 
newspaper  stories  appear.  It  is  really  seldom  that  anything  of  this 
nature  is  now  seen  in  the  public  press.  The  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  have  found  that  most  of  these  stories  are  incorrect  and,  anx¬ 
ious  to  publish  only  the  truth,  have  confined  the  use  of  their  pages 
to  the  dissemination  of  news  and  facts.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  progress  and  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  are 
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chronicled.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  Indian’s  remarkable 
transition  from  a  condition  of  primitiveness  and  dependence  to  the 
acquirement  of  Christian  civilization  and  independence.  And  in  all 
this,  education  is  being  given  its  due  recognition. 

If  a  bank  president,  or  some  trusted  officer  of  a  community, 
steals  his  millions,  does  the  press  tell  us  that  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  or  Yale;  and  even  if  he  is,  do  we  judge  these  great  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  by  the  occasional  failure,  or  indulge  in  a  general 
condemnation  of  all  their  graduates? 

There  are  still  others  selected  to  illustrate  doleful  tales  of  ed¬ 
ucated  Indians  hurrying  from  this  school  back  to  the  “blanket,” 
worse  than  they  were  before.  If  they  should  happen  to  be  found 
in  their  native  garb,  it  does  not  indicate  that  they  have  made  no  ad¬ 
vancement.  What  harm  does  it  do  if  he  should  desire  to  wear  a 
red  handkerchief  about  his  neck  or  a  silver  buckle  on  his  belt? 
Does  not  the  white  man  in  the  height  of  civilization  wear  a  scarf 
pin,  watch  chain,  and  adorn  his  shirt  bosom  with  diamonds  and 
pearls?  Do  not  the  high  society  women  of  the  white  race  bedeck 
themselves  with  finery,  diamonds  and  costly  jewels?  Possessing 
the  means  and  dressing  well  does  not  indicate  true  culture  of  heart 
and  mind.  Remember  the  old  adage,  “Fine  feathers  do  not  make 
find  birds.”  If  you  were  taken  by  some  other  nation  whose  cos¬ 
tumes  differed  from  yours,  say  China  for  instance,  and  kept  in 
that  country  for  a  number  of  years  and  then  returned  to  your  people, 
not  many  of  you  would  have  the  moral  courage  or  the  desire  to 
wear  the  Chinese  costume  in  your  own  homes,  nor  would  it  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  retrograde  movement  upon  your  part  to  assume  the 
costume  of  your  forefathers.  In  view  of  the  climate  and  conditions 
it  would  be  the  common-sense  thing  to  do.  Should  this  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  mark  of  no  advancement  on  your  part?  It  is  equally  un¬ 
just  to  consider  it  a  mark  of  failure  in  the  work  here  at  Carlisle  and 
the  Indian  work  in  general.  Also  bear  in  mind  that  while  the  In¬ 
dian  is  learning  the  good  civilization,  they  unconsciously  imbibe 
some  of  the  bad  civilization. 

Since  the  time  of  Columbus,  you  have  driven  us  step  by  step 
westward,  until  the  now  forty-six  great  states  are  peopled  by  a 
nation  which  is  second  to  none  and  has  developed  and  is  developing 
by  inventions  and  industries,  as  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  highest  standards  of  civilization.  But  what  of  Poor  Lo? 
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What  of  the  Original  Landowner?  What  of  the  race  once  vigorous, 
strong  willed,  untiring  in  the  chase,  child  of  the  forests  and  open 
air  who  glorified  in  freedom,  in  activity,  in  feats  of  endurance? 
Penned  up  in  various  tracts  of  land  called  reservations  where  they 
were  fed,  clothed  and  cared  for  at  no  cost  to  themselves.  What, 
therefore,  was  to  be  gained  by  being  industrious  if  one  could  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  without  stirring  a  muscle?  That  cloven- 
hoofed  personage,  Satan,  soon  had  the  idle  hands  of  the  Indian 
reaching  out  for  the  whiskey  bottle.  Would  not  the  white  Ameri¬ 
can  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition  had  a  foreign  people 
driven  the  colonists  before  them  to  districts  more  and  more  isolated, 
destroying  their  industries  and  disarming  them?  Suppose,  even 
now,  we  should  isolate  the  Italians,  the  Russians,  the  Germans,  who 
came  here  as  immigrants,  and  deny  to  them  contact  with  Americans 
and  their  government?  Would  they  ever  acquire  citizenship  or  be 
amalgamated?  Under  such  treatment  they  would  always  remain 
Italians,  Russians  and  Germans.  They  would  never  become 
Americans.  Would  they  not  have  become  weakened  in  mind, 
body  and  will,  pauperized,  despite  their  strong  and  vigorous 
ancestry?  What  race  could  overcome  the  effect  of  such  treatment? 
That  the  Indian  race  has  not  been  totally  ruined  is  due  to  his 
sturdy,  inherent  traits  of  character,  and  though  not  entirely  ruined, 
he  has  suffered  serious  deterioration,  and  hence  the  chief  object  and 
task  of  this  government  is  the  education  of  the  Indian  youth  into 
proper  American  and  Christian  civilization.  Thanks  be  to  the  few 
statesmen  of  advanced  ideas,  who  have  made  it  possible  to  break  up 
some  of  these  reservations;  for  in  due  season,  as  the  Indian  shows 
himself  capable  of  looking  out  for  himself,  he  is  being  set  free  and 
given  the  same  chance  as  other  citizens,  with  the  same  obligations 
to  balance. 

Carlisle  has  striven  ever  to  make  the  Indian  a  potent  and  active 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in  which  he  is  to.  live. 
Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  expected,  for  my  people  are 
passing  through  an  era  of  evolution  and  revolution,  and  are  exper¬ 
iencing  more  or  less  trouble  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  situation  in 
hand,  of  learning  the  code  of  social,  moral  and  educational  propri¬ 
eties;  and  if  we  occasionally  overstep  or  make  mistakes,  count  us 
not  total  failures  any  more  than  you  would  white  people  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  are  learning  as  the  result  of  rubbing 
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elbows  with  you,  the  stronger  race,  and  as  we  imbibe  that  which  is 
good  and  worthy,  we  go  forth  from  this  school  to  teach  our  fathers, 
mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  as  instructors  in  various  capacities,  in 
various  schools,  at  home,  by  action  and  deeds,  making  improve¬ 
ments  which  we  trust  will  be  wholesome  and  permanent  among 
our  people. 

At  this  juncture,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  in  the  educational 
work  which  the  government  is  carrying  on  for  the  Indian,  we 
should  have  men  and  women  of  great  intellectual  force  and  ability, 
in  addition  to  that  great  American  trait — clear  common  sense,  and 
unwavering  personal  honor.  If  there  are  employees,  who  by  their 
personal  attitude  and  lack  of  sympathy  with  their  work  show  an 
antipathy  for  the  Indian,  they  should,  as  a  matter  of  common 
honesty,  get  out  of  the  Service,  or  very  quickly  get  rid  of  that  atti¬ 
tude.  Even  when  these  misguided  persons  express  what  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  beautiful  condescension,  it  does  not  help  but  hinders,  and 
does  not  aid  in  desirable  development,  but  rather  otherwise. 
Indian  education  demands  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it 
qualities  which,  in  the  highest  sense,  are  those  of  the  true  missionary. 

In  regard  to  the  returned  or  ex-students  who  have  only  com¬ 
pleted  partial  terms  at  Carlisle  and  are  not  graduates,  careful  records 
are  being  gathered  of  the  more  than  4000,  and  from  returns 
which  have  already  been  received,  out  of  nearly  3000,  approximate¬ 
ly  94  per  cent,  are  successfully  earning  their  living  and  evidence  by 
the  uprightness  of  their  lives  that  even  the  short  time  they  were 
here  at  this  school  has  been  a  vital  influence  for  good.  To  them 
should  be  given  more  honor  and  commendation,  for  they  have 
more  difficulties  to  surmount  and  little  education,  requiring  strong¬ 
er  will  and  more  forceful  character,  for  all  of  them  returned  home 
to  their  people  with  the  noble  purpose  of  helping  the  home  people 
to  a  better  life,  of  making  a  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
at  school,  by  making  home  more  like  a  home  and  showing  the 
parents  what  education  and  the  Outing  System  has  done  for  their 
children.  Can  the  same  figures  be  given  of  the  white  children  who 
completed  the  grammar  grades  of  public  school  and  spent  seven  or 
eight  years  in  school  instead  of  four  or  five,  and  who  have  years  of 
civilization  back  of  them? 

Has  it  ever  been  your  privilege  to  listen  to  the  inspiring  music 
by  the  famous  Indian  band  which  toured  the  country  under  the  lead- 
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ership  of  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  was  for 
a  number  of  years  band  leader  of  our  own  school  organization,  but 
who  is  now  a  prosperous  business  man  in  Wisconsin?  If  it  shall  be 
the  pleasure  of  any  one  here  to  take  a  trip  to  Cuba  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  dentist,  just  look  up  Dr.  James 
E.  Johnson,  who  is  enjoying  an  annual  income  ot  $4,000,  and  his 
wife,  also  a  graduate,  employed  by  the  government  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  per  annum;  or,  if  you  do  not  desire  to  take  the  water  trip, 
take  the  Pennsylvania  Limited  and  go  to  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  you 
will  find  Dr.  Caleb  Sickles,  another  graduate  and  a  prominent 
dentist  who  is  equally  successful;  then,  if  you  have  time,  go  to 
Oneida,  Wisconsin,  where  you  will  find  Dr.  Powless,  a  prominent 
physician  who  has  the  largest  practice  at  his  home  at  De  Pere, 
Wis.,  and  is  a  real  leader  and  missionary  among  his  people.  Then 
procceed  to  Minnesota  state  and  find  Carlisle  graduates  practicing 
law  and  other  profesions  in  the  persons  of  Thomas  Mani,  Edward 
Rogers  and  Dr.  Oscar  Davis.  Or,  if  you  took  the  southern  way  you 
would  find  along  the  Santa  Fe  route,  Carlisle  graduates  and  ex¬ 
students  working  in  the  various  railroad  shops  and  taking  care  of 
sections  of  that  great  railroad  system,  preferred  above  all  other 
kinds  of  skilled  labor,  for  they  have  shown  their  worth  as  good 
workmen.  Or,  you  might  meet  Chas.  A.  Dagenett,  a  graduate  who 
is  National  Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment,  who  has  by  experi¬ 
ence  gained  here  at  this  school  under  the  Outing  System,  been  able, 
by  untiring  effort,  to  systematize  and  build  up  what  is  really  the 
Carlisle  Outing  System  for  the  entire  Indian  Service,  and  for  300,- 
000  Indians.  It  is  not  often  possible  to  find  a  man  who  can  be 
equally  successful  in  everything  that  he  attempts,  but  we  have  in  a 
Carlisle  graduate,  Chas.  A.  Bender,  the  world-famous  pitcher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics,  a  crack  marksman  and  a  jeweller  by  trade, 
and  a  past-master  in  all.  So  I  might  cite  hundreds  of  others  but 
time  forbids,  hence  I  shall  only  repeat  that  the  Carlisle  graduate  has 
shown  that  Indian  education  has  not  been  a  failure,  but  has  paid. 

And  now,  if  I  may  presume,  let  me,  in  behalf  of  the  Carlisle 
Alumni  Association,  extend  the  hand  to  the  Class  of  1911,  in  con¬ 
gratulations  for  having  attained  the  highest  honor  that  Carlisle  can 
bestow.  Here  you  have  been  gaining  the  strength  to  test  you  in 
the  conflict  of  life.  Here  you  have  been  training  your  mind  to 
prove  it:  In  other  words,  you  face  life  to-day.  The  time  comes  to 
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show  to  the  people  of  this  country  what  is  in  you.  In  this  there  is 
reason  for  gladness.  Carlisle  brought  you  here  in  the  rough.  We 
sincerely  hope  she  has  made  you  men  and  women  in  body  and  mind, 
able  to  bear  whatever  the  future  may  bring.  You  have  a  debt  to 
pay  to  this  school  and  you  can  repay  her  only  by  living  as  she 
would  have  all  of  us  live,  by  doing  your  best  and  being  worthy  of  the 
trust  placed  in  your  keeping. 

A  great  responsibility  rests  on  us  all.  T alking  is  notgoing  to  avail 
much.  From  henceforth  it  is  your  mission  to  perpetuate  the  spirit 
of  Carlisle  which  teaches  first  of  all,  Loyalty  and  Reverence.  The 
Carlisle  spirit  which  stands  for  Manliness,  for  Industry,  for  Honesty, 
Courage  and  Perseverance.  It  is  your  mission  to  preach  it  in  your 
various  walks  of  life,  whether  it  be  in  the  quiet  of  the  sanctuary  of 
your  homes,  or  in  the  busy  mart  of  trade.  You  must  be  preachers 
by  your  lives.  This  is  the  debt  we  all  owe  her.  May  God  grant 
prosperity,  together  with  happiness  and  success,  to  each  member  of 
the  class  of  1911. 


A  PUEBLO  POTTERY  MOULDER— BY  LONE  STAR 


Commencement  Exercises  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  1911: 

Continued  from  page  376. 


sufficient  skill  and  knowledge  of  it  to  successfully  practice  it  on  the 
outside.  The  school  certificate  is  only  given  after  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  efficient  work  in  the  various  trades  departments  and 
it  shows  skill  as  a  workman.  These  students  have  not  received 
the  diplomas  of  the  school,  because  they  have  not  finished  the  aca¬ 
demic  work.  The  following  students  received  industrial  certfi- 
cates: 

Louis  Dupuis,  Baker. 

Leroy  Redeagle,  Baker. 

Alfred  DeGrasse,  Painter. 

William  Ettawageshik,  Job  Printer. 

Fred  Leisher,  Campositor. 

James  Mumblehead,  Job  Printer. 

Jefferson  Smith,  Compositor. 

Peter  Thomas,  Blacksmith. 

H  arrison  Smith,  Compositor . 

Edison  Mt.  Pleasant,  Carpenter. 

David  Redthunder,  Carpenter. 

Clarence  Smith,  Baker. 

George  White,  Baker. 

John  Runsclose,  Job  Printer. 

Joseph  Arcasa,  Painter. 

Lyford  John,  Painter. 

Harrison  Poodry,  Painter. 

Nuss  Stevenson,  Florist. 

William  Callahan,  Florist. 

James  Campbell,  Compositor. 

Frank  Lonestar,  Job  Printer. 

Charles  McDonald,  Job  Printer. 

Guy  Plenty  Horse,  Compositor. 

Victor  Skye,  Pressman. 

Stansill  Powell,  Carriagemaker. 

Robert  Davis,  Carriagemaker. 

Peter  Gaddy,  Blacksmith. 

William  Aragon,  Blacksmith. 

Wilford  Minthorn,  Tinner. 
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Alexander  Arcasa,  Carpenter . 

Ammons  Owl,  Farming. 

Jose  Ray,  Farming. 

Fred  Gendron,  Farming. 

George  Gendron,  Farming. 

Rufus  Rollingbull,  Dairying. 

Clara  Hall,  Laundress . 

Rose  Bell  Ohmert,  Plain  Dressmaking. 

May  Estelle  Metoxen,  Plain  Dressmaking. 

Texie  Tubbs,  Plain  Dressmaking. 

Rose  Bald  Eagle,  General  Housekeeping. 

Annie  Dibo,  General  Housekeeping. 

Grace  Kieh,  General  Housekeeping. 

Emma  LaVatta,  General  Housekeeping. 

Mazie  Skye,  General  Housekeeping. 

Nan  Saunooke,  General  Housekeeping. 

Lottie  Tramper,  General  Housekeeping. 

Amelia  Wheelock,  General  Housekeeping. 

Martha  Wetenhall,  General  Housekeeping. 

Minnie  Blackhawk,  General  Housekeeping. 

Nancy  Conners,  General  Housekeeping. 

Malinda  Desautel,  General  Housekeeping. 

Gladys  Earle,  General  Housekeeping. 

Cora  Elm,  General  Housekeeping. 

Rose  Whipper,  General  Housekeeping. 

Selina  Twoguns,  General  Housekeeping. 

Inez  Brown,  General  Housekeeping. 

Ernestine  Venne,  Plain  Sewing. 

The  Alumni  Meeting  and  Banquet. 

The  Alumni  Association  held  a  business  meeting  Friday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Invincible  Society  Hall.  After  some  preliminary 
discussion  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
President,  Dr.  Josiah  A.  Powlas,  Class  1891;  Vice-President,  Siceni 
J.  Nori,  Class  1894;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Den¬ 
ny,  Class  1890. 

Addresses  were  then  made  by  members  of  the  various  classes 
concerning  the  experiences  they  have  had  on  the  outside,  and  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  influence  of  the  school  and  its  work.  The  meeting 
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Carlisle  Graduate,  Class  of  1894 
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brought  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  into  closer  fellow¬ 
ship  one  with  another.  One  of  the  things  which  impresses  out¬ 
siders  is  the  loyalty  of  the  graduates  and  ex-students  of  Carlisle. 
They  are  always  ready  to  labor  in  its  behalf. 

In  the  evenings  a  general  reception  and  dance  was  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends,  together  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  in  the  gymnasium.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  the  McDonald  Orchestra  and  refreshments  were  served.  The 
occasion  wa9  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

OT - >- 

Facts  About  the  Carlisle  School: 

Founded,  1879. 

First  Appropriation  by  Congress,  July  3,  1883. 

Present  Plant,  49  Buildings. 

Campus  and  Farms,  311  Acres. 

Academic  Course  comprises  a  graded  school  including  a  course 
in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography,  Business  Practice,  Indus¬ 
trial  Art,  and  Telegraphy. 

Trades  work  comprises  practical  courses  in  Farming,  Dairying, 
Horticulture,  Dressmaking,  Cooking,  Laundering,  Housekeeping, 
and  twenty  trades. 

Total  number  of  students  who  lived  in  families  or  worked  in 
shops,  manufacturing  establishments,  etc.,  during  the  year,  762. 

Total  earnings  of  Outing  students  last  year,  $26,441.01. 

Students  have  to  their  credit  in  bank  at  interest,  $39,167.82. 

Number  of  students  offered  employment  more  than  we  could 
supply,  414. 

Attending  Public  Schools  during  year,  218. 

Value  of  products  made  by  student  labor  in  the  school  shops 
last  year  was  $77,466.22. 

Faculty,  80. 

Total  number  of  different  students  enrolled  this  year,  1,192. 

Total  number  of  returned  students,  5,351. 

Total  number  of  Graduates,  583. 

Total  number  of  students  who  did  not  graduate,  4,768. 
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Employment  of  Graduates. 

Employed  by  United  States  Government  as  Clerks,  Stenograph¬ 
ers,  Superintendents  of  Indian  Schools,  Supervisors  of  In¬ 
dian  Employment,  Teachers,  Field  Matrons,  in  the  Forest 

Service,  etc .  93 

In  business  as  Merchants,  etc.,  in  the  professions  as  Doctors, 
Attorneys-at-Law,  Journalists,  Engineers,  Lecturers,  etc., 

and  employed  as  Cashiers,  Managers,  etc...._ .  71 

Farmers  and  Ranchers . 50 

Trades .  86 

Housewives . 142 

Miscellaneous . . 67 

No  occupation . 5 

Total . 514 


Employment  of  Returned  Students. 

Careful  records  are  being  gathered  of  the  more  than  4,000  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  stayed  at  Carlisle  long  enough  to  complete  partial 
terms.  It  has  been  found  from  returns  which  have  been  received 
that,  out  of  3000,  approximately  94%  are  successfully  earning  their 
living,  and  evidence  by  the  uprightness  of  their  lives  that  even  the 
short  term  spent  at  this  school  has  been  a  vital  influence  for  good. 


Ctntor’s  Comment 


GUESTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DURING  COMMENCE¬ 
MENT. 

HE  Commencement  Exercises 
this  year  were  attended  by  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before.  All  the 
events  were  crowded  by  unusually 
large  audiences.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  visitors  came  from  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State,  and  many  from 
other  states.  A  great  many  towns¬ 
people  had  special  guests  from  other 
places,  and  the  week  took  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  holiday.  For  each  of 
the  events  additional  coaches  were  put 
on  the  incoming  trains.  Hundreds 
came  by  carriages  and  automobiles. 

In  addition  to  those  coming  for  the 
specific  events  itrany  were  the  school’s 
guests  for  the  entire  week,  or  a  portion 
thereof.  Among  the  school’s  guests 
were  the  following: 

Captain  George  E.  Thorne,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Staff,  Dept,  of  the  East,  U.  S. 
A.,  Governors’  Island,  N.  Y. 

Rt.  Rev.  James  Henry  Darlington, 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  President 
Dickinson  College,  and  Mrs.  Reed, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Hon.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted,  Member 
of  Congress  from  Pa.,  and  Mrs. 
Olmstead. 

Miss  Edith  Dabb,  National  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Indians’  Y.W.C.A.,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  President 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  J.  O’Brien,  Representa¬ 
tive  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Oskison,  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  Collier’s  Weekly,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  George  I.  Lincoln,  Supt. 
Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Wm.  K.  Cooper,  Genl.  Secy. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Washington, D.  C. 

Dr.  Alice  M.  Seabrooke,  Supt.  Wo¬ 
men’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Wetherill,  No.  60  E. 
Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wetherill,  No.  60  E. 
Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Hon.  Richard  Young,  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  York. 

Miss  Marie  B.  Evans,  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Dimmick, 
Olney,  Philadelphia.,  Pa. 

Miss  Halla  Wells,  Thomas  Indian 
School,  Iroquois,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  M.L.  Baldwin,  Indian  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bender,  Tioga, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Weile,  D.  A.  P.  Read¬ 
ing,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hallett  Gilberte,  Composer, 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Lavatta,  The  Aldine, 
New  York  City. 

Master  George  Mcllhaney,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Angeline  F.  Johnson,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Chambers,  Worm- 
leysburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bowers,  Hope, 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Smith,  Spring- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  DeGrasse,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 
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Miss  Dora  Shopehashe,  Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  D.  Collins,  Picture 
Rocks,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Glen- 
olden,  Pa. 

Mr.  Oliver  Lamere,  Winnebago, 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Elm,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hagan,  Paeonian  Springs, 
Virginia. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Rush,  Woodstock, 
Virginia. 

William  P.  Campbell,  Chemawa, 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Henry  Lacroix,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Miss  Mary  Reynolds,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Miss  Alice  H.  Smith,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Tahamont,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  Lefferts,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mr.  John  J.  Rice,  New  Bloomfield, 
Pa. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  J.  Phillips,  Atglen, 
Pa. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Weaver,  Easton, 
Pa, 

Mrs.  Arthur  Meckert,  Glenolden, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Weber,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Miss  Lillian  Sassaman,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Jane  Mcllhaney,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  J.  Timmons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hartman,  Yardley,  Pa. 

Miss  P.  J.  Hoopes,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Miss  Sue  Kern,  Martins  Creek,  Pa. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Baekey,  Glenolden,  Pa. 

Miss  Clara  Peck,  Tullytown,  Pa. 


Mr.  Whitman,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

Miss  S.  E.  Dickey,  Baxter,  Pa. 

Miss  Edna  Shirk,  Reading,  Pa. 

GRADUATES  COME  BACK 
IN  LARGE  NUMBERS. 

EVER  in  the  history  of  the 
school  has  there  been  a  more 
extensive  reunion  of  graduates  and  re¬ 
turned  students  than  during  this  com¬ 
mencement.  They  came  from  all 
portions  of  the  country  and  represented 
many  classes  and  epochs  in  the 
school’s  interesting  history.  Most  of 
them  came  at  heavy  expense  for  trans¬ 
portation,  and  at  some  inconvenience, 
which  emphasizes  their  loyalty  to 
their  Alma  Mater.  They  were  all 
prosperous  looking  citizens  and  brought 
most  encouraging  reports  of  progress 
on  the  reservations  and  among  the 
other  returned  students.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spent  most  of  the  week  at  the 
school: 

Class  1889 — Joel  Tyndall,  Wait- 
hill,  Nebraska. 

Class  i8qo  —  Nellie  Robert¬ 
son  Denny,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Class  1891 — Charles  E.  Dagnette, 
Supervisor  Indian  Employment,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.;  Dr.  Josiah  A.  Powlas, 
Oneida,  Wis.;  Henry  Standingbear. 

Class  1894 — Siceni  J.  Nori,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. 

Class  1898 — E  d  w  a  r  d  Peterson, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Class  1902 — Charlotte  Harris, 
nurse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Class  1903 — Mrs.  Ida  Griffin  Nori, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Class  1904 — Frank  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Class  IQ05 — Anna  George,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Class  IQ06 — Christine  Childs, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Eudocia  Sedick,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Wal¬ 
lace  Denny,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Albert 
Exendine,  Dickinson  Law  School, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Class  iQoy — Freeman  Johnson, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Class  iqo8 — E  1  i  z  a  b  e  t  h  Baird, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Louis  Island,  Her- 
shey,  Pa.;  John  Farr,  Carlisle  Pa. 

Class  IQOQ — John  White,  printer, 
Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa.;  Savannah 
Beck,  nurse,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Alon¬ 
zo  Brown,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Margaret 
Delor  imere,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Marie 
Lewis,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Myrtle  Peters, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


Class  iqio — Inez  Brown,  Carlisle, 
Pa.;  Lewis  George,  Carlisle,  Pa.; 
Carlyle  Greenbrier,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Levi 
Hillman,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Joseph  Loud- 
bear,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  Evelyn  Pierce, 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  SalinaTwoguns,  Carlisle. 

Returned  Students. — Mr.  Steven 
Glori,  New  York  Evening  Mail,  New 
York  City;  Rufus  Youngbird,  Tully- 
town,  Pa.;  Mr.  Addison  Johnson, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Fish, 
Holy  Cross  Academy,  Dumbarton, 
D.  C.;  Miss  Sarah  Mansur,  Forest 
Glen,  Maryland;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Chabitnoy,  Hersey,  Pa.; 
Miss  Ada  Charles,  Lansdowne,  Pa,; 
Miss  Melissa  Cornelius,  Oak  Lane, 
Pa.;  Miss  Fanny  Charley,  Mt.  Airy, 
Phila.,  Pa.;  Mr.  Samuel  Saunooke, 
Altoona,  Pa. 


Cx^tu&ents  anti  <f5rabuates 


Mr.  Friedman  has  had  numerous 
letters  from  graduates  and  ex-students 
acknowledging  their  commencement 
invitations  and  regretting  their  inabili¬ 
ty  to  attend.  Below  are  given  ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  few  of  these  letters: 

Mary  Guyamma  Yukatanache, 
Class  1906,  writes  from  Wyandotte, 
Oklahoma,  that  she  is  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  exercises. 

George  E.  Balenti,  Class  1904, 
head  draftsman  for  L.  N.  Shephard 
&  Co.,  El  Reno,  Oklahoma,  writes, 
“My  duties  here  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  be  with  you.” 

Hugh  Soucea,  Class  1894,  follow¬ 
ing  his  trade  of  carpentry  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  says:  “Carlisle  has  taught 
us  to  do  our  most  important  duties 
first,  therefore  l  am  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.” 

Mrs.  Charles  Johnson,  nee  Lucy 
Nauwegesic,  Class  1905,  writes  that 
her  home  duties  prevent  her  attend¬ 
ance.  She  is  now  living  at  St.  Ignace, 
Michigan,  with  her  husband  and  two- 
year-old  son. 

David  L.  Oldman,  a  Cheyenne  and 
an  ex-student,  is  farming  at  Birney, 
Montana.  “Tell  all  my  schoolmates 
that  I  am  getting  along  nicely,”  he 
says,  “I  am  going  to  do  farm  work  and 
I  may  do  a  little  blacksmithing.” 

Zoraida  Valdezate,  Class  1904,  says 
“I  regret  that  on  account  of  being  so 
far  away  from  Carlisle,  I  shall  be  un¬ 
able  to  attend.”  Miss  Valdezate  is 
located  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  where  she 


is  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  island. 

Jose  Osuna,  a  Porto  Rican,  Class 
1905,  is  at  State  College,  Pa.  He 
says:  “My  college  work  is  going  on 
very  nicely.  I  am  working  my  way 
through  college.  You  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  for  the  last  two 
years,  I  have  represented  our  college 
in  the  Varsity  Debating  Team.” 

James  G.  Dickson,  a  Nez  Perce, 
and  ex-student,  is  now  at  Pendleton, 
Oregon.  He  says,  “I  will  be  glad  to 
come  to  commencement  and  will  try 
sometime.  My  work  keeps  me  busy. 
As  you  already  know,  my  work  is  to 
preach  the  gospel.  1  am  here  in 
Oregon  and  will  be  here  for  some¬ 
time.” 

Mrs.  Anna  Morton  Lubo,  Class 
1898,  writes  from  Riverside,  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  she  is  employed  at  the  In¬ 
dian  School,  “I  send  my  good  wishes 
to  the  present  class.  There  are  diffi- 
culities  in  the  world,  but  however 
poor  your  work  is,  it  is  never  hopeless. 
You  are  a  success  if  you  make  your 
work  a  little  better  each  day.” 

Ida  Wheelock  McDonald,  Class 
1902,  writes  from  Flandreau,  S.  D., 
where  she  is  employed,  “I  regret  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  as  my  duties  are  such  that  I 
cannot  leave.  My  best  wishes  are 
for  the  outgoing  class.  I  want  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  minds  our  class  motto: 
“Not  finished,  but  just  begun.” 

Charles  Huber,  Class  1908,  is  still 
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employed  in  the  Service  at  Elbowoods, 
N.  D.  He  regrets  that  he  cannot  be 
at  the  commencement  exercises,  but 
his  duties  as  assistant  clerk  at  the 
agency  will  not  permit  his  being 
away.  ‘*1  have  been  in  the  Service 
since  I  left  the  school  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  short  time  last  fall,”  he 
says. 


Mrs.  Paul  Corbett,  nee  Lydia  Smith, 
writes  to  the  superintendent  from 
Kamiah,  Idaho.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  are  Carlisle  ex-students  who 
have  made  good  records.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  their  handsome  brick  home 
has  appeared  in  our  magazine  several 
times.  The  following  statement  from 
Mrs.  Corbett  shows  that  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  live  the  life  Carlisle  would  have 
every  one  of  its  students  live:  “I  do  not 
like  to  be  overproud  when  I  write  of 
myself,  but  I  have  tried  to  live  up  to 
what  the  school  taught  me.  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett  built  a  nice  brick  house,  the  first 
one  in  this  county,  a  large  barn,  and 
set  out  an  orchard  which  had  fruit  last 
year.  We  have  all  kinds  of  small  fruit 
which  I  can  and  preserve  for  the  winter. 
I  cannot  say  that  our  life  is  better  than 
that  of  other  students.  We  are  only 
trying  to  live  as  our  white  neighbors 
live;  helping  in  the  church  work.  I 
am  proud  though  to  say  that  Paul  is  a 
good  honest  man;  the  Indian  people 
have  confidence  in  him.  I  would 
rather  that  you  had  asked  some  one 
else  to  write  what  they  think  about  us.” 

Kamie  Owl  Wahneeta,  a  Cherokee 
and  a  graduate  of  Class  1898,  writes 
from  Cherokee,  N.  C.:  “I  acknowl¬ 


edge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the 
beautiful  picture  of  my  former  school 
home,  and  it  will  always  be  a  pleasant 
reminder  to  me  of  the  happy  days 
spent  at  that  school.  I  want  to  say 
that  since  I  have  sent  in  the  report  of 
myself  and  family  ,we  have  built  and 
now  own  a  nice  comfortable  home. 
My  husband  is  an  ex-student  of 
Hampton  and  while  he  has  not  as 
much  education  as  some,  he  is  making 
good  use  of  what  he  has  learned.  He 
has  an  excellent  position  as  clerk  in 
one  of  the  stores  here  and  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  leading  ones.” 

Fred  Siouxman  is  now  located  at 
Watonga,  Oklahoma.  He  says:  “I 
am  a  farmer  now.  I  can  say  that  the 
Carlisle  school  has  done  more  good 
for  the  Indians  than  any  other  Indian 
school.  The  Carlisle  students  are 
trying  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  and 
live  up  to  what  Carlisle  has  taught 
them.  I  am  farming  about  55  acres 
this  year.  I  have  already  put  in  40 
acres  of  corn,  and  planted  four  bushels 
of  potatoes.  They  are  coming  up  now. 
I  hope  to  have  a  good  crop.  I  am 
going  to  put  some  cotton  in,  too.  One 
fall  the  Indians  had  a  fair.  My  cot¬ 
ton  was  first  and  Raymond  Buffalo 
Meat’s  came  second.  We  are  both 
Carlisle  ex-students.” 

Mr.  Charles  Dillon,  a  Sioux  and  an 
ex-student,  sends  a  subscription  for  the 
school  magazine  and  says  he  is  now 
located  at  Wyola,  Mont.  He  says, 
“We  thank  you  for  the  words  of  praise 
and  advice  you  have  been  sending  to 
us  through  your  books.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  live  as  Carlisle  wants  us  to 
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live.  Carlisle  is  better  known  than 
any  other  school  and  we  feel  proud  of 
being  called  Carlisle  students.  You 
have  our  deepest  interest  and  support.” 
Mr.  Dillon  married  Rose  LaForge, 
a  Crow  Indian  and  graduate  of  Class 
1904.  They  have  a  family  of  two,  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  Mr.  Dillon  occupies 
a  responsible  position  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  Service. 

Cecilia  Baronovitch,  an  Alaskan, 
Class  1909,  tells  of  her  work  at 
Kasaan,  Alaska.  She  says,  “Every 
day  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  so  for¬ 
tunate  in  being  a  student  at  one  time  of 
Carlisle.  I  am  busy  and  happy  in 
my  work  of  teaching.  It  is  a  position 
of  more  responsibility  than  ordinary 
people  think.  The  chief  of  the 
Alaskan  Division  of  Schools  and  the 
superintendent  were  visiting  me  last 
fall  and  both  were  pleased  with  my 
work  which  was  very  encouraging.” 
Miss  Baronovitch  received  all  her 
training  as  teacher  in  our  normal  de¬ 
partment  and  the  good  reports  we  re¬ 
ceive  of  her  work  now  are  indeed 
gratifying. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  asked 
each  ex-student,  Mrs.  Isaac  Archi- 
quette,  nee  Louise  Christjohn,  says:  “I 
have  a  good  and  happy  home,  a  good 
frame  house  with  good  furniture  and 
a  piano.  I  have  everything  that  any 
good  citizen  woman  would  ask  for. 
We  have  seven  head  of  cattle,  three 
horses,  chickens  and  55  acres  of  good 
farm  land.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Ladies’  Sewing  Circle.  I  am 
well  and  happy  with  my  husband  and 
three  children.  My  oldest  little  girl 


goes  to  St.  Joseph  s  Industrial  School.” 

James  King,  Class  1903,  is  engaged 
in  business  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  He 
says:  “I  regret  very  much  to  say  that 
I  cannot  be  with  you  this  year.  My 
heart  and  spirit  are  with  the  school  and 
I  welcome  the  new  class  with  the 
spirit  that  soldiers  welcome  reinforce¬ 
ments.  In  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
dust,  we  turn  about  and  then  again 
are  lost  in  the  thick  of  battle.  Re¬ 
member  me  most  kindly  to  all  and 
tell  them  that  I  am  fighting  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  my  lifetime.” 

Melinda  Thomas  Doxtator  lives  at 
Oneida,  Wisconsin.  She  keeps  house 
for  her  husband  and  family  of  five 
children.  She  says,  “When  I  received 
the  second  letter  from  the  dear  old  Car¬ 
lisle  school,  I  felt  as  though  I  must 
fulfil  your  wishes.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  accomplished  this  or  that,  but  I 
do  say  I  am  willing  to  take  hold  and 
do  everything  that  comes  my  way  and 
do  it  the  very  best  I  can.” 

James  R.  Paisano  and  Lewis  J.  Ray, 
two  Pueblo  ex-students,  send  greetings 
to  friends  at  Carlisle  from  Winslow, 
Arizona,  where  they  are  employed  at 
the  ice  plant. 

Mr.  Genus  L.  Baird,  Class  ‘02,  is 
now  located  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
is  following  his  trade  of  printing. 

Longfeather,  an  ex-student  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  is  a  senior  at  Syracuse  University. 
He  is  studying  law  and  forestry. 

Eleanor  Spring,  a  Seneca  Indian 
and  ex-student,  is  studying  telegraphy  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  OGATION  The  ^nc*'an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


HISTORY  The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid¬ 
ed  for  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 
The  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school’s  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 


PRESENT  Present  plant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 

PLANT  Pus’  to2et^er  w'£h  tw0  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 


ACADEMIC  acac*em'c  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 

including  courses  in  Agriculture.  Teaching,  Stenography, 
Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 


TRADES. 

twenty  trades. 


Instruction  of  a  practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 


OUTING  Outing  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 

SYSTEM  tended  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages, 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PURPOSF  aim  of  the  Carlisle  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers. 

homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty  .  75 

Number  of  Students  in  attendance,  December  20,  1910 .  1044 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students .  4693 

Total  Number  of  Graduates . 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate .  4110 


RESULTS  These  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen, 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women. 
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HANDICRAFT 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


EOPLE  who  are  interested  in  the 
Indian  usually  have  a  liking  for 
his  Arts  and  Grafts — desire 
something  which  has  been  made 
by  these  people,  fl  There  are  a 
great  many  places  to  get  what 
you  may  wish  in  this  line,  but  the  place  to 
buy,  if  you  wish  Genuine  Indian  Handicraft,  is 
where  You  Absolutely  Know  you  are  going  to 
get  what  you  bargain  for.  SWe  have  a  fine 
line  of  Pueblo  Pottery,  Baskets,  Bead  Work, 
Navaho  Art  Squares,  Looms,  and  other  things 
made  by  Indian  Men  and  Women,  which  we 
handle  more  to  help  the  Old  Indians  than  for 
any  other  reason.  H  Our  prices  are  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  anything  we  sell.  U  Communicate 
with  us  if  we  may  serve  you  in  any  further  way 


INDIAN  CRAFTS  DEPT 

of  the  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  PA 
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The  NEW  CARLISLE 

RUGS 
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IARLISLE  is  famous  in  more  than 
one  way;  we  hope  to  make  her 
famous  as  the  home  of  the  finest 
Indian  Rug  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  It  is  something  new; 
nothing  like  them  elsewhere.  They  are  woven 
here  at  the  school  by  students.  They  are  not 
like  a  Navaho  and  are  as  well  made  and  as 
durable  as  an  Oriental,  which  they  resemble. 
Colors  and  combinations  are  varied;  absolutely 
fast  colors.  They  must  be  examined  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Price  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  weave;  will  cost  you  a  little  more  than  a 
fine  Navaho.  ®We  also  make  a  cheaper  Rug, 
one  suitable  for  the  Bath  Room,  a  washable, 
reversible  Rag  Rug;  colors,  blue  and  white. 
Nice  sizes,  at  prices  from  Two  Dollars  to  Six 
fllf  you  are  interested  Write  Us  Your  Wishes 
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The  NATIVE  INDIAN  ART 
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THE  RED  MAN 


Carlisle  and  the  Red  Men  of  Other 
Days:  By  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.D . 

O  MORE  fitting  spot  could  have  been  selected  for 
the  work  of  civilizing  and  educating  the  Red  Man 
than  was  chosen  by  the  government,  when  Carlisle 
was  made  the  site  for  the  United  States  Indian 
School.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  region  on  the 
American  continent  than  that  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
Cumberland  Valley,  which  sweeps  southward  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Potomac,  between  the 
blue  ridges  of  the  Kittatinny  and  the  South  mountains.  And  this 
picturesque  valley  of  well-kept  farms  and  prosperous  cities,  cut 
by  the  winding  streams  which  have  their  fountain  springs  in  the  tree- 
covered  mountains,  has  been  the  arena  of  historic  events  which  are 
as  thrilling  as  the  most  romantic  dreams.  Every  stream  which 
meanders  through  it,  and  every  mountain  Gap  which  leads  out  of  it, 
has  clustered  about  it  the  memories  of  the  days  when  the  Red  Men 
were  turning  their  faces  westward  from  the  tide  of  White  invasion, 
to  the  blue  ridges  of  the  ‘‘Endless  Mountains  —and  to  the  setting 
sun. 

In  this  valley  the  Red  Man  met  the  White  Man  in  a  determined 
effort  to  hold  him  back  from  the  possession  of  the  great  wilderness 
beyond  the  mountains,  into  which  he  was  seeking  an  entrance.  The 
Red  warriors,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  had  tried  to  limit  the  dominion  of  the  White  Man  by  the 
winding  course  of  the  great  river  which  had  been  the  water-highway 
of  his  ancestors  for  almost  countless  generations.  But,  the  effort 
was  in  vain.  The  great  tide  of  White  settlers  swept  across  the 
Susquehanna  and  into  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  threatened  to  sweep  over  the  blue 
summits  of  the  mountains  and  into  the  almost  trackless  wilderness 
beyond.  Then  the  Red  Man  said  that  the  White  flood  must  be  lim- 
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ited  in  its  westward  course  by  the  great  mountain  barriers.  But,  this 
boundary  also  was  swept  away  by  the  ever  increasing  tide  of  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  Red  Man  was  carried  across  the  mountain  ridges  to 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  again  made  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
boundary  of  White  dominion — and,  made  it  in  vain. 

Every  stream,  every  hamlet,  every  trail  leading  through  the 
mountain  Gaps  in  all  that  region  about  Carlisle,  has  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Red  Man  and  White  Man  alike  in  this  conflict 
which  was  fought  for  the  possession  of  a  continent. 

Stand  on  the  hills  near  the  Indian  School,  and  as  you  look  to¬ 
wards  the  blue  ridge  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains  you  notice  the 
Gaps,  through  which  ran  the  trails  of  the  Red  Men  to  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio.  In  the  days  when  the  vengeance  of  the  alienated  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Shawnee  warriors  broke  upon  the  settlements  in  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  like  a  devastating  tempest,  these  mountain  Gaps  be¬ 
came  the  gateways  through  which  passed  a  trail  of  blood.  What 
more  fitting  place  than  this  blood-stained  battleground  of  the  Red 
Man  and  the  White  Man,  could  have  been  selected  for  the  arena  in 
which  the  Red  Man  is  to  fight  for  his  place  side  by  side  with  his  White 
brother  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization?  The  mountain  Gaps, 
through  which  the  Red  Man  once  invaded  the  forest-covered  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  have  become  the  Gateways  by  which  the  Red  Man 
is  to  enter  into  a  larger  and  a  freer  life  than  his  ancestors  ever 
dreamed  of. 

The  region  about  "Old  Carlisle”  has  been  made  historic  by  the 
events  of  five  great  conflicts;  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Pontiac’s 
Conspiracy,  the  American  Revolution,  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
and  the  Civil  War.  To-day,  Frenchman  and  Englishman,  Briton 
and  American,  Northerner  and  Southerner,  Red  Man  and  White 
Man  can  meet  in  "Old  Carlisle’  and  all  alike  receive  an  inspiration 
to  noble  deeds  from  memories  of  the  historic  days  gone  by. 

The  memories  of  these  days  gone  by  should  be  impressed  upon 
the  Red  Men  who  are  being  trained  for  the  larger  duties  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  amid  the  scenes  where  their  ancestors  waged  such  bitter  con¬ 
flict,  not  only  with  the  White  Man’s  civilization,  but  also  with  the 
White  Man’s  debauching  traffic  in  rum.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  prime  cause  for  the  westward  migration  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio  was  the  debauchery 
caused  by  the  rum  traffic  of  the  Indian  trader.  Again  and  again  the 
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wise  chiefs  of  these  tribes  made  complaint  against  this  traffic,  which 
was  robbing  their  hunters  of  their  furs  and  peltries,  their  warriors 
of  their  manhood  and  their  women  of  their  virtue.  But,  as  the  tide 
of  the  White  settlers  flowed  westward  across  the  Susquehanna,  there 
flowed  with  it  the  devastating  flood  of  rum,  which  was  carried  into 
every  Indian  village  by  the  traders.  The  wise  chiefs  of  these  noble 
tribes  objected  to  the  sale  of  rum,  and  then,  when  the  authorities  of 
the  Province  were  powerless  to  stop  it,  they  led  their  women  and 
children  across  the  great  mountain  ridges  to  the  Ohio  to  escape  from 
this  curse  of  the  White  Man’s  bringing.  When  the  conflict  com¬ 
menced  on  the  shores  of  "La  Belle  Riviere”  between  the  two  great  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  for  the  dominion  of  a  continent,  the  Red  Men  who 
were  there,  and  who  were  to  play  such  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle, 
had  been  driven  there  by  the  sales  of  their  lands  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  Susquehanna  and  the  traffic  in  rum,  which  they  were 
trying  to  escape.  The  alienation  of  these  warriors  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  awful  slaughter  of  Brad- 
dock’s  army,  and  of  the  fearful  years  of  bloodshed  which  followed. 

The  Shawnee  came  northward  from  the  Potomac  in  1698,  mak¬ 
ing  their  first  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Pequea  creek,  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river.  They  soon  spread  northward  along  that  river  and 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  had  a  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Conedogwinet,  from  which  place  Peter  Chartiers  led  a 
number  of  them  westward  to  the  Ohio.  At  about  the  same  time, 
somewhere  about  1720,  James  Le  Tort  built  his  log  cabin  at  Big 
Beaver  Pond,  now  Bonny  Brook,  on  the  site  of  a  deserted  Shawnee 
village.  This  famous  Indian  trader,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first  White  Man  to  cross  the  ridges  of  the  “Endless 
Mountains”  into  the  western  country,  and  whose  history  is  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  of  “Old  Carlisle”,  demands  more  than  a  mere 
passing  notice.  His  father,  Captain  Jacques  LeTort,  was  a  French 
Huguenot,  who  came  into  Pennsylvania  from  London  in  1686.  In 
1693  he  and  his  wife,  Anne  LeTort,  were  engaged  in  the  Indian 
trade  in  the  region  of  the  Schuylkill.  Governor  Markham  said,  in 
speaking  of  him,  “LeTort  is  a  Protestant,  who  was  sent  over  in 
1686  with  a  considerable  cargo  and  several  French  Protestants,  of 
whom  he  had  charge,  by  Dr.  Cox,  Sir  Mathias  Vincent,  and  a  third 
gentleman,  to  settle  30,  000  acres  of  land  up  the  Schuylkill,  that 
they  had  bought  of  Mr.  Penn;  and  that’s  the  place  he  lives  at. 
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He  began  his  Indian  trade  at  Conestoga  about  1695.  The  son, 
James  LeTort,  passed  through  many  difficulties  on  account  of  his 
French  descent,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  hostile  feeling  against  the 
French  government.  He  was  engaged  with  Peter  Bezalion,  another 
Frenchman,  in  the  trade  with  the  Indians  at  Conestoga  and  other 
places.  They  were  arrested  and  examined  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  and  imprisoned  in  the  jail  at  Philadelphia,  until  they  were 
released  on  bonds.  James  LeTort  testified  that  while  he  was  of 
French  descent  he  was  nevertheless  loyal  to  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  again  arrested  and 
confined  in  jail  in  1711,  but  was  released  and  was  regularly  licensed 
as  an  Indian  trader,  by  the  Governor,  in  1713. 

In  1722  when  he  made  a  re-application  for  a  license  he  said  that 
he  had  been  regularly  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  for  the  “past 
twenty-five  years.”  He  was  living  with  his  mother  at  Conestoga  in 
1704,  his  father  evidently  having  died.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  moved  from  Conestoga  to  Big  Beaver  Pond  (now  Bonny 
Brook),  where  the  Shawnee,  who  had  migrated  to  the  Ohio,  had  a 
village.  1  he  same  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  other  Shawnee 
and  Delaware  until  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  James  Le  Tort  was  the  first  White  IVIan  to  enter  the 
great  wilderness  beyond  the  Ohio,  from  the  region  east  of  the  Kit- 
tatinny  mountains.  He  roamed  as  far  west  as  the  Miami  river, 
trading  with  the  Indians  at  all  of  the  intervening  points.  His  name  is 
perpetuated  in  the  western  country  by  LeTort’s  Rapids,  LeTort’s 
Creek  and  LeTort  s  Island  in  the  Ohio  river,  just  south  of  the 
Meigs  county  line,  in  Ohio.  The  Red  Men  at  Carlisle  to-day  have 
the  memorial  of  this  famous  Indian  trader  in  the  beautiful  stream 
which  winds  from  Bonny  Brook,  past  the  school  grounds,  into  the 
no  less  picturesque  Conedogwinet. 

The  Delaware  and  the  Shawnee,  who  had  settled  on  the 
Ohio,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  peaceful  possession 
of  their  newly-found  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  “Beautiful  River.” 
The  Indian  trader  followed  them  over  the  trails  which  they  had 
made  through  the  mountain  wilderness,  and  the  scenes  of  debauch¬ 
ery  and  bloodshed  caused  by  rum  on  the  Susquehanna  were  repeat¬ 
ed  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio.  The  traders  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  came  into  keen  rivalry  with  the  traders  from 
Canada,  and  then  came  the  invasion  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the  army 
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of  France  and  the  Red  Man  entered  upon  the  stage  of  world  history. 
In  the  conflict  between  the  two  great  Nations  of  Europe  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Ohio  valley — and  the  great  Empire  of  the  West — the 
Red  Man  held  the  balance  of  Power.  As  he  threw  his  influence,  so 
waged  the  contest.  When  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Colonies  of  Maryland  and  Virgina  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  cri¬ 
sis  which  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  was  facing,  they  at  once  took  steps 
to  win  back  the  alienated  warriors  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
and  other  Indian  tribes  associated  with  them  on  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries. 

The  first  great  Indian  Council  at  Carlisle,  in  the  fall  of  1753,  was 
caused  by  the  building  of  the  French  forts  at  Presqu’  Isle,  Le  Boeuf 
and  Venango,  and  the  threatened  completion  of  the  chain  of  forts  to 
the  French  possessions  on  the  Mississippi.  The  importance  of 
this  Indian  Council  has  never  been  given  the  place  which  it  deserves 
in  the  history  of  “Old  Carlisle.”  Let  us  notice,  briefly,  a  few  of  the 
persons  who  attended  it,  and  some  of  the  things  which  were  consid¬ 
ered. 

The  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  James  Hamilton, 
consisted  of  Richard  Peters,  Issac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  interpreters  were,  Andrew  Montour,  George  Croghan  and 
Conrad  Weiser — all  three  of  them  historic  characters  in  the  great 
drama  which  was  being  enacted  on  the  American  continent.  The 
tribes  represented  were,  the  Six  N ations,  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Twight- 
wee  and  Wyandote  (Huron).  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  In¬ 
dian  chiefs  were,  Scarouady,  the  famous  Oneida  chief,  who  succeeded 
the  Half  King  (Tanacharison),  and  who  always  remained  a  firm 
friend  of  the  English;  Shingas,  the  Delaware,  whose  raids  into  the 
White  settlements  in  later  years  became  trails  of  bloodshed  and  cru¬ 
elty;  Pisquitomen,  also  a  Delaware,  who  was  the  companion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  F.  Post  in  his  mission  to  the  Indians  at  Kuskuski  and  Fort  Du- 
quesne  in  advance  of  the  army  of  General  Forbes,  in  1758;  Caron- 
dowanen,  the  Oneida,  who  was  the  husband  of  the  famous  Madame 
Montour;  Tomenibuck,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  many  others  of  less 
historic  fame. 

These  chiefs  of  the  Red  Men  from  Ohio  region  had  been  to 
visit  Governor  Fairfax  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  who  had  written  to 
Governor  Hamilton,  informing  him  of  their  conference  with  him 
and  telling  him  of  their  desire  to  meet  with  the  authorities  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  at  Carlisle,  as  they  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  West. 
Governor  Hamilton  appointed  the  Commisson,  before  mentioned, 
to  meet  with  these  Indian  chiefs  and  to  “renew,  ratify,  and  confirm  the 
Leagues  of  Amity  subsisting  between  Our  said  Province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  said  Nations  of  Indians.”  The  Red  Men  at  Carlisle 
should  most  certainly  celebrate  the  160th  Anniversary  of  this 
"League  of  Amity,”  in  the  fall  of  1913.  What  an  inspiring  scene 
it  would  make  to  have  the  great  body  of  Red  Men  and  Women, 
students  at  Carlisle,  meet  on  the  historic  ground  of  the  Council  of 
1753  to  “renew,  ratify  and  confirm  the  League  of  Amity”  which 
now  exists  between  the  Red  Man  and  the  WFite  Man  in  this  great 
Nation! 

At  this  Council  Scarouady  informed  the  Commissioners  that 
the  Indians  at  Venango  (now  Franklin,  Pa.)  had  warned  the  French 
force  no:  to  advance  beyond  Niagara,  which  warning  was  not  heeded. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delaware  and  Shawnee  then  held  a 
Council  at  Logstown  (below  Pittsburg),  and  sent  a  second  notice 
to  the  French  commander,  who  was  then  near  Venango,  and  who 
treated  the  message  with  contempt.  After  the  answer  to  this  warn¬ 
ing  was  received  at  Logstown,  the  Indians  held  another  Council  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  send  two  deputations;  one  headed  by  the 
Half  King  to  go  to  Venango  to  give  a  final  notice  to  the  French 
army,  and  the  other,  headed  by  Scarouady,  to  go  to  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  to  tell  of  the  events  which  were  taking  place  on  the 
Ohio.  This  later  delegation  reached  Carlisle,  from  Winchester, 
on  September  28,  1753,  when  the  Council  took  place  with  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Province.  The  Council  was  in  session  until  Oc¬ 
tober  4th.  It  was  opened  with  all  of  the  formalities  of  the  customs 
of  the  Red  Men.  "Speeches”  were  made  and  “Strings”  were 
presented  by  the  Commissioners  to  each  of  the  tribes  represented, 
expressing  condolence  for  the  losses  which  each  tribe  had  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  death  of  its  warriors.  On  October  2nd,  the  various 
gifts  were  divided  among  the  tribes  present,  and  on  the  3rd  Scar¬ 
ouady  replied  to  the  speeches  of  the  Commissioners. 

This  wise  and  friendly  Oneida  chief  said,  after  recounting  the 
events  which  were  taking  place  on  the  Ohio,  “we  desire  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Virginia  would  at  present  forbear  settling  our  lands 
over  the  Allegheny  Hills.  We  advise  you  rather  to  call  your 
People  back  on  this  side  the  Hills  lest  Damage  should  be  done  and 
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you  think  ill  of  us”.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  rum  trade  as  follows: 
“Your  Traders  now  bring  scarcely  anything  but  Rum  and  Flour. 
They  bring  little  Powder  and  Lead  or  other  valuable  Goods.  The 
Rum  Ruins  us.  We  begyou  would  prevent  its  coming  in  such  Quan¬ 
tities  by  regulating  the  Traders.  When  these  Whiskey  Traders 
come  they  bring  thirty  or  forty  Caggs  and  put  them  down  before 
Us  and  make  Us  drink,  and  get  all  the  Skins  that  should  go  to  pay 
the  Debts  We  have  contracted  for  Goods  bought  of  the  Fair  Trad¬ 
ers,  and  by  this  means  We  not  only  ruin  Ourselves  but  them  too. 
These  wicked  Whiskey  Sellers,  when  they  have  once  got  the  Indi¬ 
ans  in  Liquor,  make  them  sell  their  very  Clothes  from  their  Backs. 
In  short,  if  this  Practice  be. continued  we  must  inevitably  be  ruined”. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Indian  trade  in  the  Ohio  valley,  when 
the  English  were  about  to  send  their  armies  into  it.  Scarouady 
was,  and  continued  to  be  a  loyal  friend  of  the  English,  even  when  his 
warnings  were  disregarded.  The  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock, 
two  years  later,  was  due  far  more  to  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio,  because  of  the  fearful  abuses  of  the  rum 
traffic  than  to  any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Braddock  himself. 
Had  the  warnings  of  Scarouady  at  this  council  at  Carlisle,  in  1753, 
been  heeded  there  would  have  been  no  slaughter  of  Braddock’s  army 
in  1755.  Poor  Braddock  was  dead  and  had  to  take  the  blame  for  a 
defeat  which  nothing  could  have  prevented,  because  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio  had  been  driven  by  the  nefarious  land  sales  and  the  traffic 
in  rum,  away  from  the  English  and  into  the  arms  of  the  French. 

The  council  closed  on  October  4th,  and  the  Red  Men  returned 
to  the  Ohio.  The  course  followed  by  these  warriors  as  they  went 
westward  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which  the  traders  followed 
from  Carlisle  to  Shannopin’s  Town  (now  Pittsburg).  The  trail 
passed  through  “Croghan’s  Gap”  (now  Sterrits  Gap),  through 
Aughwick  (Shirleysburg),  Raystown  (Bedford),  Loyalhanning  (Li- 
gonier)  to  Shannopin’s  Town  (Pittsburg).  The  author  has  followed 
the  course  of  this  historic  pathway  of  the  Red  Man  across  the 
Kittatinny,  Allegheny,  Laurel  and  Chestnut  ridges — on  foot,  just  as 
the  Red  Men  walked  it  centuries  ago.  And  what  a  beautiful  trip  it 
is!  Small  wonder  that  the  Red  Men,  who  loved  those  picturesque 
ridges  of  mountains  and  the  beautiful,  winding  streams  in  every 
valley,  fought  to  keep  such  a  glorious  possession.  They  have 
departed, 
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“But,  their  name  is  on  your  waters; 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out.” 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1756,  Governor  Robert  H.  Morris,  with 
James  Hamilton,  Richard  Peters  and  Joseph  Fox  held  a  Council 
with  two  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  at  John  Harris’  Ferry,  and 
then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Carlisle.  Here  the  second  Council  at 
Carlisle  was  held  on  January  13th,  1756.  William  Logan  joined 
with  the  other  commissioners  in  the  conference.  The  year  had 
been  one  of  the  darkest  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  Brad- 
dock  s  defeat  had  been  followed  by  an  Indian  uprising  through¬ 
out  the  entire  frontiers.  From  Wyoming  to  the  Potomac  the  Red 
Man  had  left  a  trail  of  burning  cabins  and  desolate  clearings  in  his 
wake.  The  Indian  villages  at  Kittanning,  Logstown,  Sacunk,  Kus- 
kuski — and  far  west  on  the  Muskingum  were  filled  with  White  cap¬ 
tives,  taken  from  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  elsewhere  on  the 
frontiers. 

George  Croghan  and  Conrad  Weiser  were  again  present  as  in¬ 
terpreters  and  advisers.  The  Indians  present  were,  The  Belt, 
Aroas  (Silver  Heels),  Jagrea,  Newcastle,  Seneca  George  and  others 
less  known.  The  Governor  made  a  "speech”  in  which  he  recited 
the  ancient  friendship  which  had  existed  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Province,  and  lamented  the  hostility  which  had  caused  the  fear¬ 
ful  slaughter  of  so  many  people,  both  Red  and  White,  and  asked 
for  advice  from  the  Indians  present  as  to  what  he  should  do  to  re¬ 
gain  the  friendship  of  the  hostile  Red  Men.  "The  Belt”  made  a 
reply  in  which  he  stated  that  they  had  followed  the  example  of  the 
English  in  sending  a  message  by  Scarouady  and  Montour  to  the  Six 
Nations,  and  that  they  would  await  the  return  of  these  messengers 
from  the  Great  Councd  at  Onondaga  before  making  a  final  answer. 
This  council  adjourned  on  Jan.  17th,  without  having  accomplished 
anything  of  any  importance.  Upon  the  return  of  Scarouady  and 
Montour,  from  their  mission  to  the  Six  Nations,  the  work  of  win- 
mng  back  the  hostile  Delaware  ard  Shawnee  was  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  it  resulted  finally  in  the  Peace  Mission  of  C.  F.  Post  to 
the  Ohio  in  1758,  when  he  prevailed  upon  the  Indians  to  remain 
away  from  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne.  Thus,  General  Forbes, 
through  the  efforts  of  this  heroic  Moravian  Missionary,  marched 
into  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  French  fort,  without  striking  a  blow. 

The  visit  of  this  brave  man  to  Carlisle  in  the  summer  of  1762  is 
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not  mentioned  in  many  of  the  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  the 
town.  He  was  then  acting  as  the  escort  for  the  large  body  of  Ind¬ 
ians,  and  their  White  captives,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  council 
at  Lancaster,  from  the  Tuscarawas  river.  Among  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  chiefs  in  this  troop  of  Red  Men  was  King  Beaver  (Tamaque), 
a  brother  of  Shingas,  and  the  leading  chief  of  the  western  Delawares. 
Post  left  the  Tuscarawas  with  these  Red  Men  and  their  captives 
on  June  29th,  reaching  Carlisle  on  July  25th,  where  they  remained 
until  they  left  for  Harris’  Ferry  on  the  27th.  Post  had  trouble 
from  the  very  outset  of  this  journey  in  trying  to  keep  the  “white 
captives”  from  running  away  from  him  and  returning  to  their  Ind¬ 
ian  homes.  The  bondage  of  the  Red  Masters  could  not  have  been 
very  cruel  when  both  men  and  women  of  the  White  race,  who 
had  been  delivered  from  it,  ran  back  to  it.  But,  Post’s  troubles 
were  not  all  caused  by  his  White  captives.  He  says  in  his  Journal, 
“The  people  at  Carlisle  were  most  all  gathered  to  see  the  prisoners 
and  Indians;  although  we  did  whatever  we  could  to  prevent  liquor 
among  the  Indians,  they  got  some  for  all,  of  some  people.  In 
the  evening  they  had  a  frolick  by  dancing,  singing,  &  drinking  all 
night  long.” 

Then  came  the  days  when  the  Red  Men,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  truly  great  Pontiac,  arose  in  their  wrath  and  swept  over 
mountain  and  valley  like  a  devastating  scourge.  Carlisle  became 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  settlers  who  were  fleeing  in  terror  from 
their  frontier  homes.  When  Bouquet  reached  Carlisle  at  the  end 
of  June,  1763,  he  found  every  building  in  the  town  filled  with  the 
thoroughly  frightened  families  of  the  settlers  from  all  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  region.  The  news  from  the  great  wilderness  beyond  the 
mountains  became  more  and  more  alarming  as  the  days  went  by. 
On  the  3rd  of  July  he  received,  by  an  express  rider  from  Fort 
Bedford,  the  news  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  forts  at  Presqu’ 
Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  Fort 
Pitt?  Could  Lieutenant  Blane  hold  his  little  post  at  Fort  Ligonier? 
Would  Captain  Ourry,  at  Fort  Bedford,  hold  his  post  until  he 
could  reach  him?  These  were  the  questions  which  the  worried 
Bouquet  wished  to  have  answered.  If  Bedford  and  Ligonier  fell 
before  the  fury  of  the  Red  Men,  then  Fort  Pitt  was  doomed. 
The  people  at  Carlisle  were  so  benumbed  with  terror  that  he  could 
get  little  assistance  from  them.  When  the  express  rider,  from 
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Fort  Bedford,  rode  into  Carlisle  on  July  3rd,  with  the  fearful  news 
from  the  frontier  forts  which  had  fallen,  the  streets  of  the  peaceful 
little  city  of  to-day  were  crowded  with  white-faced  men  and  women, 
who  listened  to  the  tidings  with  sinking  hopes.  The  entire  region 
west  of  Carlisle  was  deserted.  Every  trail  and  road  leading  to  the 
village  was  filled  with  terror-stricken  settlers  who  were  fleeing  from 
the  wiath  to  come.  Some  of  them  did  not  feel  safe  even  when  they 
reached  the  shelter  of  the  fort  here,  but  wildly  hurried  on  to  Lan¬ 
caster  and  even  to  Philadelphia. 

Finally  the  sorely  pressed  Bouquet  had  gathered  supplies 
enough  for  his  expedition,  and  with  his  little  force  of  scarcely  500 
effective  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Highlanders  of  the  Forty- 
second  regiment,  he  started  southward  towards  Shippensburg,  to 
enter  into  the  great  wilderness  beyond  the  Kittatinny  Mountains. 
We  can  imagine  with  what  feelings  the  frightened  settlers  at  Car¬ 
lisle  watched  that  little  army  disappear  in  the  forests,  as  it  started  on 
its  long  journey  of  over  200  miles  over  the  great  ridges  of  mount¬ 
ains  and  sweeping  forests,  which  were  swarming  with  the  hostile 
red  men.  It  is  no  over-statement  of  fact  to  say  that  the  hope  of 
Anglo  Saxon  dominion  beyond  the  blue  mountain  ridges  depended 
upon  those  500  worn  and  tired  Highlanders,  as  they  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  mountains  at  Parnall’s  Knob.  The  frontier  forts  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ligomer  and  Pittsburg  were  surrounded  in  that  great  forest- 
enshrouded  wilderness  by  the  hostile  Red  Men,  who  threatened  to 
drive  the  White  invaders  back  over  the  mountains.  Then  came 
the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  on  those  hot  August  days,  and 
the  Red  Man  was  driven  back  to  the  Muskingum,  but  at  what 
a  fearful  cost!  This  famous  battle  is  often  spoken  of  as  having 
ended  the  conflict  with  the  Red  Men  for  the  possession  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Ohio,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  hostile 
warriors  from  the  Tuscarawas  and  Muskingum  crossed  the  Ohio, 
carrying  devastation  into  the  settlements,  and  carrying  the  White 
prisoners  back  with  them  to  their  villages.  Then  came  Bouquet’s 
expedmon  in  1764,  into  the  “Indian  Country,”  as  the  region  west  of 
the  Ohio  was  called.  Again  the  streets  of  “Old  Carlisle”  rang  with 
the  tramp  of  the  Highlanders  and  the  frontiersmen  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia,  as  they  marched  down  the  Cumberland  Valley 
^  J  ^ort  Loudon  and  Bedford,  on  their  way  westward  to 

the  distant  waters  of  the  Muskingum.  Then  came  the  bloodless 
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victory  over  the  warriors  of  the  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Delaware  on 
the  Tuscarawas,  when  the  far-famed  Kiasutha,  Turtleheart,  Custalo- 
ga,  Tamaque  and  Keisinantcha  sued  for  peace  and  promised  to  de¬ 
liver  the  White  captives  which  were  held  by  them  in  their  villages. 
Then  followed  that  historic  march  of  Bouquet’s  army  back  from 
the  Tuscarawas  to  Fort  Pitt  and  on  to  Bedford  and  Carlisle,  taking 
home  the  White  captives,  who  had  to  be  bound  to  keep  them  from 
returning  to  their  Indian  homes  in  the  villages  of  the  Red  Men. 
Truly  such  a  scene  as  this  cannot  be  matched  by  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  Novelist.  Again  “Old  Carlisle”  became  the  scene  of  thrill¬ 
ing  events,  when  these  returning  captives  were  delivered  back  to  the 
loved  ones,  who  had  not  seen  them  for  years.  The  familiar  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  German  mother,  whose  daughter,  stolen  in  childhood, 
recognized  her  only  through  the  singing  of  the  plaintive  melody, 

“Alone,  vet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear” 

— is  but  one  of  the  scenes  of  that  historic  day.  The  conflict  with 
the  Red  Men  had  hardly  ended  when  “Old  Carlisle”  again  saw  the 
lines  of  armed  frontiersmen  marching  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brothers  who  were  fighting  for  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness”.  Then  a  N ation  was  builded  on  the  American  continent, 
which  in  years  to  come  was  to  give  the  benefits  of  its  civilization  to 
Black  Man,  Red  Man  and  MAN — just  because  he  was  Man  and 
had  a  right  to  everything  and  every  power  within  himself,  which  was 
capable  of  leading  him  to  a  higher  and  a  better  and  a  broader  Life. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  Bouquet’s  Army  returned 
from  the  Tuscarawas — almost  to  a  day — Carlisle  was  again  invaded 
by  the  Indians.  But  what  a  different  sort  of  an  invasion  it  was 
from  those  of  the  century  before!  On  October  6,  1879,  a  party  of 
82  Indians  from  the  Sioux  Reservation,  followed  early  in  November 
by  another  party  of  47  Kiowa,  Cheyenne  and  Pawnee  invaded  the 
historic  ground  of  “Old  Carlisle,”  clad  in  the  habilaments  of  their 
race.  But  this  invasion  was  not  for  “scalps”  of  the  White  Man, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  live.  This  band  of  Red 
Men  and  Women  came  back  into  the  beautiful,  prosperous,  and 
peaceful  Cumberland  Valley,  not  as  captives,  but  as  the  welcome 
guests  of  the  Nation.  They  came  to  learn  from  the  White  Man, 
whose  ancestors  had  taught  their  ancestors  the  use  of  gunpowder 
and  the  abuse  of  rum,  the  use  of  the  tools  of  hand  and  brain  for  the 
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building  of  homes  and  the  building  of  character.  They  came 
to  learn  the  arts  of  Peace,  and  not  the  arts  of  War.  The  Red  Man 
of  other  days  was  taught  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  of  rum  by  our 
ancestors,  and  only  too  well  did  he  learn  the  use  of  both  of  these 
articles  of  destruction.  If  we  are  tempted  to  turn  up  our  cultured 
noses  in  contempt  for  the  Red  Man  as  we  meet  him  in  his  villages 
in  the  West,  let  us  just  remember  that  he  is  what  he  is,  because  he 
has  been  an  apt  scholar  of  the  White  Man.  He  has  seen  the  vice  of 
the  White  Man  from  the  day  he  first  landed  on  the  continent  until 
now.  When  he  beheld  the  true  virtue  of  the  White  Man  of  the 
type  of  Heckewelder,  Zeisberger  and  scores  of  others  like  them, 
the  Red  Man  became  as  true  a  nobleman  as  ever  trod  the  earth. 
Back  in  the  days  when  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  an  almost  track¬ 
less  wilderness,  the  Red  Man  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  such  a  man  as 
Frederick  Post,  became  like  him,  for,  he  learned  of  him.  The  Red 
Man  has  seen  the  White  Man  as  a  land  grabber,  as  a  grafter,  as  a 
whiskey  dealer,  as  the  debaucher  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  since  the 
days  when  Columbus  first  set  foot  upon  the  American  continent 
down  to  the  present  minute.  Thus  the  chief  impression  of  the 
White  Man  and  his  civilization  has  not  been  of  a  sort  to  attract  the 
Red  Man.  d  he  Revolution  of  the  Red  Man  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  taking  him  out  of  his  environment  of  drunken  Indian  trad¬ 
ers  and  land  grabbers  and  putting  him  in  an  environment  of  true 
culture  and  refinement  and  letting  him  see  for  himself  what  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  White  Man  are — he  has  for  generations  seen  the  vice. 

The  Indian  being  what  he  was  before  the  White  Man  was 
brought  into  his  life,  being  what  he  has  been  since  the  White  Man 
touched  his  life,— the  work  of  education  which  is  being  done  at 
Old  Carlisle  is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  The  Red  Man  who  enters 
the  Indian  School  from  his  tepee  in  Alaska  passes  through  in  four 
years  the  stages  of  evolution  which  are  marked  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Anglo-saxon  race,  not  by  years  but  by  uncount¬ 
ed  centuries.  Noplace  on  the  American  continent,  from  every 
point  of  view,  could  have  been  more  fittingly  chosen  as  the  stage  on 
which  the  Red  Man  is  to  enter  into  the  great  drama  of  civilized 
life,  than  has  been  chosen  at  “Old  Carlisle”.  Here,  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  true  culture  and  refinement,  with  the  beautiful  ridges  of  the 
Kittatinny  mountains  beloved  by  his  ancestors — sweeping  along 
the  western  horizon,  in  scenes  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  his 
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people,  the  Red  Man  can  enter  the  highways  which  will  lead  him 
into  true  citizenship  in  the  land,  for  the  possession  of  which,  his 
fathers  died.  And,  he  will  tread  the  trails  of  civilization  with  the 
same  dignity  of  bearing  with  which  his  noble  ancestors  trod  the 
trails  of  the  forests  and  mountains.  The  Red  Man  has  ever  been 
made  by  his  environment.  The  sweeping,  forest-enshrouded 
wilderness,  the  rugged  mountains,  the  far-reaching  praries  made 
him  the  creature  of  savage  adaptation.  Even  his  clothing  and  his  or¬ 
namentation,  like  the  plumage  of  the  forest  birds,  was  in  harmony 
with  his  environment.  The  environment  of  civilization  at  its  best, 
which  is  to  be  found  at  “Old  Carlisle”,  will  lead  him  by  the  inborn 
law  of  his  very  nature  to  adapt  himself  to  that  environment.  The 
change,  shown  by  photographs,  which  takes  place  in  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  Red  Man  from  the  time  he  enters  Carlisle  and  when 
he  leaves  its  transforming  work,  is  more  than  a  change  of  clothing. 
The  change  of  clothing  is  only  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  own  soul,  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  life  of  the  civilization  of  the  White  Man.  The  Red  Man,  in 
his  savage  garb,  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  history.  The 
Red  Man,  in  his  environment  of  true  culture  and  usefulness,  will  be 
just  as  heroic  a  figure  in  the  drama  of  American  civilization. 

And,  the  Red  Man,  when  adapted  to  his  environment  of  Civili¬ 
zation;  when  brought  to  a  realization  that  the  free  life  of  the  for¬ 
est  and  mountains  and  plains,  which  his  fathers  lost,  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  full  liberty  which  only  Truth  can  give;  when  brought 
to  love  the  Nation  which  has  been  budded  on  the  continent  which 
his  forefathers  loved,  back  into  the  dimness  of  the  unrecorded 
ceuturies  of  the  Past — then  will  the  Red  Man,  as  could  no  other,  say: 

"My  native  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above” 

— for,  the  Red  Man  is  the  truest  type  of  Patriot  this  continent  ever 
had  on  it.  Every  battlefield  of  the  Red  Man  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  evidence  enough  of  that  fact.  When  the  Red  Man 
fought,  he  fought  for  his  home  and  his  native  land.  When  this 
great  Nation  becomes  his  Nation,  he  will  fight  for  it,  because  deeper 
than  all  other  loves  is  the  love  of  the  Red  Man  for  "his  Nation." 


The  Indian  of  the  Yukon;  His  Helps 
and  His  Hindrances: 

By  John  W.  Chapman. 

HE  Yukon  is  navigated  for  a  distance  of  two  thous¬ 
and  miles.  Less  than  half  of  that  distance  it 
flows  through  British  territory.  Rather  more 
than  half  of  its  course  lies  in  Alaska.  It  is  the 
great  highway  of  the  Territory,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  natives  living  on  its  banks,  as  well  as 
those  living  in  the  valleys  of  its  great  tributaries, 
the  Tanana  and  the  Koyukuk,  are  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  foreign  element  which  first  swept  in  upon  the 
gold  excitement  of  1898,  and  has  since  floated  hither  and  thither 
about  the  country,  wherever  a  new  “strike”  has  been  reported.  It  is 
the  presence  of  this  foreign  element  that  gives  rise  to  most  of  the 
problems  that  affect  the  Indian,  so  far  as  their  sources  are  exter¬ 
nal  to  himself.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  bad  thing  for  the  Indian, 
on  the  whole,  that  his  country  has  been  invaded  by  the  white  race. 
The  situation  may  be  epitomized  by  reference  to  an  experience  of 
my  own  several  years  ago.  A  “strike”  had  been  reported  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  numbers  of  prospectors  came  through  the  place 
looking  for  quarters  where  they  could  pass  a  night  or  two, 
repair  harness  and  sleds,  and  make  preparations  for  the  next  long 
drive.  For  want  of  a  better  place,  I  opened  the  carpenter  shop  to 
them,  leaving  the  tools  in  place  for  their  use.  Some  of  the  tools 
were  valuable,  and  after  the  rush  was  over,  I  examined  the  stock 
with  some  anxiety,  to  see  how  much  of  it  was  left.  Nothing  was 
missing  but  a  few  feet  of  tool  steel. 

I  afterwards  learned  what  had  taken  place.  The  steel  had  been 
made  into  drills  by  a  competent  mechanic,  who  had  sold  them  at 
fifty  cents  apiece.  The  same  man  had  gathered  up  a  good  many 
tools  and  put  them  into  his  grip,  with  the  intention  of  making  off  with 
them,  but  another  man,  not  a  member  of  his  own  party,  had  compell¬ 
ed  him  to  put  them  back.  This  incident  gave  me  considerable  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  honest  white  men  of  the  country  would  probably  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  pretty  good  watch  over  the  rogues,  to  the  benefit  of  In¬ 
dians,  Missionaries,  (of  whom  I  am  one)  and  other  non-combatants. 

Nevertheless,  that  the  Indian  has  suffered  most  seriously  from 
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the  effects  of  his  first  contact  with  the  white  race,  is  too  sadlv  evi- 
dent  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  situation;  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  those  natives  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger 
settlements. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  the  Indians  of  the  Yukon  are 
a  decadent  race  or  not.  Their  power  of  resistance  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  almost  overwhelming  strain.  A  primitive  people, 
hardly  out  of  the  stone  age,  they  were  suddenly  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  worst  side  of  civilization.  Of  course,  the  first  step  toward 
debauching  a  native  is  to  get  him  drunk,  and  too  many  drunken 
Indians  may  be  seen  along  the  Yukon;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  is 
naturally  fond  of  liquor.  On  this  point,  the  accounts  that  I  have 
received  from  men  who  have  traveled  widely  among  the  natives 
are  perfectly  in  accord  with  my  own  experience,  and  that  may  be 
worth  recording  here.  For  twenty-four  years,  during  which  I 
have  been  a  resident  in  an  Indian  community,  except  for  three  fur¬ 
loughs  of  a  year  each,  I  have  seen  only  three  individuals  of  that 
community  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
liquor  has  been  urged  upon  them  over  and  over  again.  Some  few 
instances  of  drunkenness  I  have  heard  of,  but  the  Indians  of  my 
acquaintance  who  drink  “when  they  can  get  it,”  might  also  be  num¬ 
bered  upon  one  hand. 

Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  communities,  and  it  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  bona  fide  settlers  along  the  Yukon 
heard  of  the  passage  of  the  present  law,  making  it  a  penitentiary 
offence  to  sell  or  give  liquor  to  a  native. 

They  are  a  race  well  worth  preserving.  From  time  immemori¬ 
al  they  have  supported  themselves  under  hard  conditions,  and  they 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  condition  by  working 
at  anything  that  offers.  Since  the  steamboats  began  to  run  more 
frequently,  many  of  them  earn  a  living  largely  by  chopping  wood. 
They  are  almost  invariably  handy  with  tools,  and  have  greatly 
changed  their  style  of  living  since  our  relations  with  them  began. 

They  have  innumerable  legends,  and  are  great  story  tellers,  but 
their  stories  are  often  vulgar,  and  although  some  of  them  are  ingen¬ 
ious,  and  occasionally  touched  with  poetic  feeling,  it  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hear  one  which  embodied  a  single  example  of 
true  heroism  or  self-sacrifice.  They  are  in  need  of  higher  ideals 
than  those  which  they  have  inherited. 
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I  believe  that  our  Government  has  had  the  interest  of  the  Yu¬ 
kon  native  at  heart.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  most  of  all  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  that  Bureau  if  the  Indian  does  not  get  along.  School- 
houses,  teachers  and  books  are  furnished  him  gratis,  and  in  abun¬ 
dance.  His  health  is  looked  after  by  doctors  whose  willingness 
exceeds  their  ability  to  thoroughly  cover  the  territory  assigned  to 
them.  He  can  have  seeds,  and  he  is  gradually  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  them.  He  might  have  reindeer,  if  it  were  worth 
his  while,  as  it  probably  is  not  in  the  interior,  where  conditions  are 
so  widely  different  from  the  reindeer  country  along  the  coast.  He 
could  raise  cattle,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  experiment, 
but  he  shows  no  disposition  to  take  up  with  them. 

With  all  his  advantages,  and  they  are  many,  he  is  still  a  very 
crude  being,  and  his  chief  hindrance  is  within  himself.  Originally 
full  of  superstition,  he  is  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  thor¬ 
ough  sympathy  with  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  his  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  medicine  men  are  a  drag  upon  the  progress  of 
the  race,  and  in  many  instances,  their  adherents  are  as  bad  or  worse 
than  they  are  themselves.  It  is  for  their  benefit  to  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple  busy  with  potlatches  and  ceremonial  feasts,  and  to  discourage 
enlightenment. 

Schools  are  almost  everywhere  within  reach  of  the  native,  but 
he  does  not  dote  upon  going  to  school,  as  the  meagre  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  testify.  A  compulsory  education  law  would  go 
far  to  correct  this.  Even  without  such  a  law,  the  case  is  not  hopeless, 
but  it  would  greatly  stimulate  progress  if  such  a  law  were  passed. 
The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  unwillingness  to  learn,  on  the 
part  of  the  native;  it  arises  rather  from  the  fact  that  the  parents 
are  too  indulgent  to  their  children  to  insist  on  regular  attendance, 
and  indeed,  being  untrained  themselves,  they  have  no  idea  how  to 
train  the'children.  The  parents  of  half-breed  children  invariably 
keep  their  children  in  school  when  it  is  posible  for  them  to  do  so, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  occasionally  an  Indian  is  found 
who  follows  their  example. 

That  a  compulsory  law  is  needed,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  young  men  and  women  who  regret  the  op¬ 
portunities  which  they  lost  as  children.  Some  of  these  try  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  deficiency.  I  am  at  present  teaching  an  evening  class  of 
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young  people,  some  of  whom  are  married.  The  numbers  run  from 
six  to  fifteen,  with  an  average  of  eight  or  nine.  Their  attendance 
is  purely  voluntary  and  is  not  stimulated  by  rewards. 

Criminal  legislation  for  the  Indian  should  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  clannish,  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  These  characteristics  point  the 
way  toward  a  method  of  dealing  with  minor  offences,  such  as  drunk¬ 
enness,  petty  larceny  and  the  like.  Put  the  offender  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  where  lawlessness  is  discountenanced,  and  make  him  report 
regularly  to  an  official  with  proper  authority,  and  a  long  step  would 
have  been  taken  toward  his  reformation.  Why  should  it  not  be 
practicable  to  mark  off  a  tract  of  land,  already  inhabited  by  tribes 
that  are  living  quietly,  and  without  in  any  way  restricting  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  natives  already  resident  on  such  a  tract,  appoint  over  it 
an  officer  to  whose  custody  delinquents  should  be  committed,  with 
authority  to  allow  them  liberty  within  the  limits  of  the  tract,  or  to 
restrict  their  liberty  as  might  be  necessary;  with  encouragement 
given  to  learn  gardening  and  shop  work,  and  with  severe  penalties 
for  leaving  the  tract  without  permission;  also  with  the  provision 
that  liberty  after  discharge  should  depend  upon  good  behaviour 
during  a  specified  time?  Supervision  rather  than  confinement 
should  be  the  watchword  of  such  a  system,  and  incorrigibles  could 
be  sent  up  to  the  courts  for  punishment.  Liquor  should  be  strict¬ 
ly  excluded  from  such  a  tract,  with  extraordinary  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  An  effectual  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  drunken  native  seems  not  to  have  been 
found.  This  is  offered  as  a  suggestion,  which  may  possibly  lead 
to  a  solution. 


J0 

^  Put  Sincerity  and  Excellence  into  your  art. 
^  Give  these  qualities  to  the  work  of  your  hands. 

^  TEMPLE  SCOTT 


Santa  Fe — A  Model  School: 

By  M.  Friedman . 

HE  Indian  school  at  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  Indians  in  the  United  States.  It  does 
not  rank  so  because  of  the  number  of  students, 
which  by  the  way,  is  only  250,  nor  because  of  its 
imposing  structures  and  costly  plant,  because  its 
buildings  are  simple  in  construction  and  plain  of 
exterior  treatment,  nor  yet  by  virtue  of  higher  courses  of  study, 
because  its  courses  are  primary  and  comprise  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  many  of  the  graduates  seek  to  continue  their  work 
of  training  and  education  in  more  advanced  schools.  The  Santa  Fe 
school  is  entitled  to  praise  and  ranks  high  because  it  is  well  man- 
aged,  is  governed  by  common  sense  and  because  its  leadership  has 
been  continuous,  the  present  head  of  the  school,  Superintendent  C. 
J.  Crandall,  having  served  in  that  capacity  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

One  is  impressed  here  because  of  the  spirit  of  work  which  in 
the  school  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  When  visitors  make  their 
appearance,  there  is  not  a  scrambling  on  the  part  of  students  and 
workers  for  their  work,  but  every  one  is  at  work  and  attending 
strictly  to  duty  at  all  times.  There  is  no  surprise  or  fluster  at 
the  sight  of  visitors,  but  an  intense  interest  in  the  thing  in  hand  due 
to  the  habit  of  continuous  work. 

To  begin  with,  this  gives  evidence  of  a  good  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  workers  and  students.  This  is  fundamental  if  schools 
are  to  be  a  vital  influence  in  training  for  right  living.  One  of  the 
hardest  things  to  teach  in  a  school  is  the  business  world’s  meaning 
of  a  full  day  s  work.  This  is  the  case  because  in  a  school  a  boy 
comes  to  get  education  and  training.  He  is  not  paid  for  his  work 
and  remains  merely  for  the  purpose  of  learning.  While  in  the 
place  of  learner,  he  is,  in  an  industrial  school,  also  a  worker;  but  he 
is  not  primarily  a  producer.  The  product  is  a  means,  not  an  end, 
an  instrument  of  instruction,  rather  than  a  vital  force.  On  the  other 
hand  when  a  young  man  goes  to  work  in  some  business  or  at  some 
trade  and  is  paid  wages,  the  primary  consideration  is  visible  pro¬ 
duct  concrete  results.  There  is  no  sentiment  with  the  employer 
who  pays  a  workman  two,  three,  or  four  dollars  a  day.  It  is  a  cold 
business  proposition  and  governed  by  economic  laws.  He  will 
stop  paying  wages  the  moment  he  does  not  get  the  equivalent  of 
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his  money  in  product,  with  a  substantial  increase  as  his  share  for 
the  work  of  risk  and  management.  In  the  trades  particularly,  the 
foreman  emphasizes  the  doing  by  his  men  of  eight  solid  hours’ 
work  for  an  eight-hour  working  day.  Nothing  else  suffices. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  primary  aim  of  education  is  not  to 
teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  do  a  full  day’s  work  during  the  working 
day,  it  certainly  should  be  the  province  of  every  Indian  training 
school  to  teach  Indians  not  only  how  to  work,  but  also  to  get  them 
in  the  habit  of  working.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  there  is  no 
valid  reason  for  the  existence  of  special  Indian  schools.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  their  support  is  their  advance  over  the  public 
schools,  which  have  barely  begun  to  attach  any  significance  to  in¬ 
dustrial  training. 

At  the  Santa  Fe  school,  emphasis  is  placed  on  students  and 
workers  being  busy  at  some  definite  occupation.  The  industrial 
work  is  of  an  elementary  character,  but  in  the  teaching  of  carpen¬ 
try,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  farming,  and  dairying,  the  spirit  of 
work  is  clearly  manifest.  This  is  not  done  by  driving,  but  by 
careful  leadership. 

The  plant  of  the  Santa  Fe  school  consists  of  dormitories,  offices, 
school  house,  shops  and  industrial  buildings,  farm  buildings,  cot¬ 
tages,  etc.  The  campus  is  attractively  laid  out  with  ample  and  well- 
built  brick  walks  and  the  grounds  are  models  of  cleanliness.  This 
same  condition  prevails  in  the  buildings;  but  there  is  every  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  students  do  not  exist  for  the  school  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  it  clean.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
school  serves  its  purpose  as  an  educational  establishment  and  is 
daily  training  the  young  people  in  the  locality  to  be  good  workers, 
intelligent  citizens,  and  honest,  desirable  neighbors. 

A  visit  was  made  with  Superintendent  Crandall  to  one  of  the 
Indian  pueblos  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction,  and  here  again  was 
evident  the  secret  of  success  of  the  Santa  Fe  school.  In  each 
home  he  had  a  kindly  greeting  for  the  members  of  the  household, 
who  responded  in  a  friendly  fashion.  In  one  home  he  found  an 
old  man  who  was  ill  and  took  down  his  name;  at  another  home,  the 
mother  was  ill,  and  her  name  was  recorded.  There  were  words  of 
good  cheer  and  sympathy,  and  the  next  day  a  physician  from 
Santa  Fe  came  early  in  the  day  to  give  aid.  In  other  homes,  Mr. 
Crandall  found  children  who  should  have  been  in  school,  and  after 
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making  a  note  of  their  names,  kindly  but  firmly  admonished  the 
parents  to  send  them  to  school.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  pueblo,  and  to  other  homes,  and  everywhere  a  spirit 
of  good  will  was  evident,  confidence  prevailed,  and  the  people 
seemed  to  realize  that  they  were  speaking  to  a  friend. 

Superintendent  Crandal’s  success  is  the  success  of  an  optimistic, 
level-headed  servant  of  the  Government,  who  has  heart  in  his  work 
and  courage  to  do  his  duty. 


Citizenship  For  the  Red  Man. 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

A  mighty  nation  we  have  built 
Of  many  a  race,  remote  or  kin, — 

Briton  and  Teuton,  Slav  and  Celt, 

All  Europe’s  tribes  are  wrought  therein; 

And  Asia’s  children,  Afric’s  hordes, 

Millions  the  world  would  crush  or  flout: 

To  each  some  help  our  rule  affords, 

And  shall  we  bar  the  Red  Man  out? 

The  Red  Man  was  the  primal  lord 
Of  our  magnificent  domain, 

And  craft,  and  crime,  and  wasting  sword 

Oft  gained  us  mount  and  stream  and  plain. 

And  shall  we  still  add  wrong  to  wrong? 

Is  this  the  largess  of  the  strong — 

His  need  to  slight,  his  faith  to  doubt, 

And  thus  to  bar  the  Red  Man  out, 

Though  welcoming  all  other  men? 

Nay!  let  us  nobly  build  him  in, 

Nor  rest  till  “ward”  and  “alien”  win 
The  rightful  name  of  citizen! 

Then  will  the  “reservation”  be 
Columbia’s  breadth  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  Sioux,  Apache,  and  Cheyenne 
Merge  proudly  in  American! 

— From  Songs  of  America. 


Some  Early  Beliefs  of  Indians. 

Jefferson  B.  Smith,  Senior. 


►HE  Indian  has  lived  in  the  open  air  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  has  wandered  from  place  to  place.  Aside 
from  his  limited  knowledge  of  agriculture,  he  has 
always  relied  upon  the  wild  game  for  food  and 
clothing.  So,  he  is  Nature’s  proud  son,  regarding 
the  earth  as  his  mother. 

Although  being  hardy,  stern,  and  brave,  he  is  very  superstitious. 
He  believes  in  the  land  of  the  hereafter,  worships  his  ancestors  and 
many  works  of  Nature.  At  different  times  of  the  year,  he  holds 
ceremonies  in  praise  of  the  seasons. 

The  medicine  man  during  the  treatment  of  a  patient  sings  a 
song  and  offers  a  prayer.  The  song  may  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  father,  or  perhaps  in  a  dream,  a  bird  or  beast  may  have 
sung  it  to  him.  The  prayer  is  in  reality  a  talk  with  his  ancestors, 
calling  different  ones  by  name  and  asking  for  aid. 

The  thunder  is  regarded  as  an  immense  bird  in  the  heavens. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  immense  bird  is  continually  keeping  his  eyes 
closed,  but  when  he  does  open  his  eyes  the  lightning  flashes. 

The  old  people  in  general  command  their  children  to  stretch  their 
arms  overhead  as  high  as  possible  at  night  while  in  bed;  in  doing  this, 
the  children  are  told  they  will  grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood 


in  purity. 

When  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  sickly  they  are  instructed  by  their  elders 
to  wear  a  small  turtle  or  the  claws  of  some  animal  around  their  necks. 
This,  with  the  thought  that  the  turtle  or  the  animal  may  render  them 
aid,  causes  them  to  regain  health. 

During  the  early  life  of  the  red  man  it  was  customary  for  the 
young  braves  to  go  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  to 
fast.  If  they  continued  fasting  until  they  became  weak  and  faint, 
they  claimed  a  vision  appeared  to  them  in  which  they  were  spoken 
to  by  some  immortal  being,  or  perhaps  by  some  animal.  If,  for  ex- 
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ample,  a  brave  is  spoken  to  by  a  bear,  he  regards  the  bear  as  sacred. 
In  case  of  war,  he  is  sure  to  appear  on  the  field  of  battle  with  some 
part  of  a  bear  about  his  person. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  early  Indian.  Their  sons  have  now 
turned  the  tide  and  are  following  the  example  set  by  their  brothers, 
the  palefaces.  They  no  longer  have  faith  in  dreams,  but  are  fast 
becoming  the  followers  of  the  one  Supreme  Being. 

a— ►  —  >■ 

The  Coming  of  the  New  Year. 

Alvin  Kennedy,  Seneca. 

TRADITION  which  is  still  observed  with  so¬ 
lemnity  among  the  Senecas,  is  the  coming  of  the 
New  Year. 

This  tradition,  like  all  others,  is  handed  down 
by  the  old  people  to  the  young,  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Its  full  meaning  is  never  fully  understood  in 
childhood,  but  as  people  grow  old  they  under¬ 
stand  more  fully  the  significance  of  this  observ¬ 
ance,  and  take  delight  in  trying  to  explain  to  the  young  the  possi¬ 
bilities  enveloped  in  the  coming  of  the  New  Year. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  all  children  are  admonished  to  remain  in 
their  homes,  for  they  are  told  that  to  each  will  come  a  man  who  is 
seen  only  once  during  the  year.  He  will  come  unheralded  and  no 
one  knows  which  house  he  will  first  visit,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that 
all  persons  be  in  their  homes  on  that  night.  As  the  time  approaches 
for  the  arrival  of  the  visitor,  all  the  children  are  sent  to  bed  and 
only  the  old  folks  remain  to  await  his  coming.  When  he  comes,  he 
walks  into  the  home,  quietly  takes  a  seat  and  inquires  minutely 
as  to  the  past  of  the  children.  Should  the  parents  be  unable  to  give 
a  complimentary  report  of  any  of  the  children,  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  following  year  some  misfortune  will  befall  them. 
Should  their  past  impress  him  favorably  he  secretly  wishes  them  a 
happy,  prosperous  New  Year.  Consequently,  each  year  the  Seneca 
children  resolve  to  do  better  than  they  have  ever  done,  so  as  to  leave 
a  good  impression  in  the  mind  of  this  yearly  visitor. 


€tritor’s  Comment 


THE  LAST  OF  THE 
MONTAUKS. 

N  A  very  excellent  article  in  The 
New  York  Post,  Charles  T.  An¬ 
drews,  former  Inspector  of  Indian  and 
Normal  Schools  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education,  tells  the 
story  of  the  Montauks,  who  were  once 
a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  but  because 
of  neglect,  lack  of  education  and  dis¬ 
ease,  have  now  decreased  to  a  small 
band  of  starved  stragglers  on  the 
ocean’s  edge  of  Long  Island.  These 
aborigines  were  always  peaceful  and 
friendly  with  the  whites.  It  was  to 
this  race  that  the  name  of  Mohican 
was  given,  and  of  whom  Cooper  speaks 
in  his  story,  “The  Last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans.”  These  Indians  once  number¬ 
ed  many  thousands,  but  to-day  they 
are  very  nearly  extinct,  only  a  few  re¬ 
maining,  who  are  in  destitute  circum¬ 
stances  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Long 
Island.  There  are  also  two  little 
bands  of  mixed  bloods,  who  gain  a 
rather  precarious  subsistence  on  two 
small  reservations.  Mr.  Andrews  had 
rare  opportunity  for  gaining  inside  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Montauks, 
and  he  states  that  the  treatment  which 
these  Indians  have  received  during  a 
period  covering  three  hundred  years 
from  the  whites,  has  been  most  shame¬ 
ful  and  cruel.  It  seems  that  they  have 
been  cheated  at  every  turn — their  good 
lands  and  homes  being  taken  away 
from  them  by  fraudulent  methods.  It 
is  a  sad  story,  this  passing  out  of  the 
Montauks,  once  lords  of  Long  Island. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 


Indian  has  heen  superseded  in  Amer¬ 
ica  by  the  white  man,  but  there  are 
no  extenuating  circumstances  which 
will  explain  away  cruelty  and  decep¬ 
tion. 

In  this  day  of  Christianity  and  en¬ 
lightened  civilization  it  is  well  for  us 
to  reflect  on  the  past  and  see  to  it  that, 
in  our  present  dealings  with  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  their  every  interest  will  be  safe¬ 
guarded,  and  every  effort  put  forth  to 
give  them  encouragement  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

THE  CLOSING  CHAPTER. 

NEWS  despatch  announces  the 
final  sale  of  unallotted  land  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes.  This  is  the  closing  action 
toward  working  out  the  aims  of  the 
Curtis  Act  of  1896.  By  this  Act, 
practically  all  of  the  lands  of  the  104- 
GOO  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  will  have  been  allotted,  com¬ 
prising  the  tremendous  tract  of  19,000- 
000  acres  in  Indian  Territory.  The 
coal  and  timber  land  is  still  being  held. 
The  sale  of  these  lands  has,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  meant  a  great  influx  into  Okla¬ 
homa  of  white  settlers  and  home  seek¬ 
ers.  These  people  will  farm  and  im¬ 
prove  the  land,  and  from  this  beginning 
there  will  gradually  rise  small  towns 
and  cities.  Just  how  much  benefit 
has  accrued  to  the  members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  Many  of  them  are  in 
hard  circumstances  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  are  uneducated  and  untrained.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  contact  with 
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the  stronger  race  may  tend  to  develop 
them  and  bring  out  those  strong  racial 
characteristics  which  will  make  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  good  citizens, 
who  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

The  Government’s  action  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  children  of  these  Indians 
to  enter  certain  of  the  Government’s 
Indian  Schools,  after  they  had  for 
years  been  debarred  from  entering 
them,  was  assuredly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  was  humanitarian  and 
positively  necessary.  We  might  well 
profit  by  this  experience  and  not  go 
too  fast  in  excluding  other  Indians 
from  the  federal  schools.  The  least 
we  can  do  for  the  Indians  is  to  give 
them  a  practical  education.  A  repeti¬ 
tion,  with  other  tribes,  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  educating  the  Five  Civilized 
tribes  is  neither  desirable  nor  expedi¬ 
ent. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

HERE  was  recently  received 
from  Washington,  Part  Two  of 
the  Handbook  of  the  American  Indi¬ 
ans,  edited  by  Frederick  Webb  Hodge. 
Volume  Two  completes  the  work, 
Part  One  having  been  published  in 
1907.  It  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  and  the  two  volumes 
were  printed  at  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  It  is  the  most  complete 
record  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  In¬ 
dian  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  really 
takes  on  the  scope  of  an  encyclopae¬ 
dia  of  Indian  character,  costume,  his¬ 
tory,  tribes,  languages,  religion,  super¬ 
stitions,  education,  etc.  It  goes  into 


great  detail  in  enumerating  the  lives 
of  the  prominent  Indians,  giving  com¬ 
plete  biographical  sketches.  There 
are  also  extensive  chapters  on  geogra¬ 
phy  and  mythology.  The  work  is 
complete  in  every  way  and  is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Part  Two  carries  a 
synonymy  and  bibliography. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
such  a  monumental  work.  It  re¬ 
quired  great  patience  and  much  labor, 
both  in  the  gathering  of  the  material 
and  its  preparation  for  publication.  It 
is  a  splendid  aid  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Indian  and  who  need 
some  authoritative  source  from  which 
to  gather  information.  Such  a  task 
would  probably  never  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  any  other  way.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
disinterested  labors  of  those  who  had 
a  hand  in  its  preparation. 

A  CEMENT  COLOSSUS. 

HERE  has  been  completed  on 
the  cliffs  of  the  Rock  River  in 
Illinois,  a  huge  cement  statue  of  Black 
Hawk,  the  famous  Indian  Chief,  which 
is  nearly  fifty  feet  in  height  exclusive 
of  the  pedestal.  The  sculptor,  Mr. 
Lorado  Taft,  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  this  statue  of  this  material, 
because  he  has  been  convinced  of  its 
durability  and  strength. 

The  methods  used  in  building  the 
statue  are  interesting,  because  of  the 
probable  introduction  of  this  material 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  work  of  this 
character.  It  is  described  in  detail  in 
“The  Technical  World  Magazine” 
(Chicago,  March).  After  careful  study 
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and  experimenting,  all  obstacles  were 
overcome,  and  this  statue  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  standing  for  many,  many  years. 
It  was  not  only  erected  to  celebrate 
Black  Hawk,  but  so  as  to  leave  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  the  Eagle  Nests  Camp,  where 
for  years  a  group  of  artists,  sculptors, 
writers  and  musicians  have  passed 
their  vacations  during  the  summer. 
The  spot  is  above  Ganymede  Spring, 
which  Margaret  Fuller,  the  American 
authoress,  named  on  her  visit  to  the 
West.  Beneath  the  cedars  at  the  crest 
of  the  cliff  which  rises  above  it,  she 
wrote  “Ganymede  to  His  Eagle,” 
as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  at  the  spring, 
which  was  erected  at  the  time. 

INDIAN  DELEGATE  TO 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

N  A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  the  following  news  item 
was  given  prominence.  It  concerns 
the  record  and  accomplishments  of 
Levi  Levering,  a  Carlisle  graduate, 
who  is  now  living  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  is 
in  business  there,  and  is  exercising 
a  splendid  influence  upon  his  people: 

When  the  Omaha  Presbytery,  in  session 
at  Florence,  Neb.,  honored  Levi  Levering 
by  choosing  him  a  commissioner,  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  body  in  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  highest  body  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  few  outside  the  conference 
knew  that  Mr.  Levering  was  a  pure-blood 
Omaha  Indian. 

Mr.  Levering  was  born  on  the  Omaha 
Reservation  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  At  sev¬ 
en  years  of  age  he  attended  the  government 
school  at  the  agency.  He  then  attended 
the  Presbyterian  mission  school,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  four  miles 
north  of  the  agency  on  the  river,  where  he 
studied  three  years.  He  then  went  to  the 


Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  nine  years. 

On  returning  West  he  attended  Bellevue 
College  for  three  years.  While  at  Bellevue 
he  took  special  work  in  English.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  college  quartette  and  trav¬ 
eled  through  the  West  on  a  concert  tour 
during  the  summer.  As  a  member  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  at 
Bellevue  he  made  an  address  at  Freemont, 
Neb.,  the  direct  results  of  which  were  that 
several  young  men  made  confession  of  their 
faith  in  Christ. 

From  Bellevue  Mr.  Levering  went  to 
Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  to  teach  in  a  government 
school,  but  was  transferred  to  an  Indian 
school  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  nine  years. 

While  at  Fort  Hall  he  married  Miss  Vena 
Bartlett,  of  the  Bannock  tribe,  and  returned 
to  the  Omaha  Reservation,  where  he  has 
been  conducting  a  store  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Levering  has  a  beautiful  home  near 
his  place  of  business,  which  is  furnished 
with  great  taste  and  is  a  model  house  in 
every  particular. 

Last  December  Mrs.  Levering  died  of 
typhoid  fever,  leaving  five  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Levering  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Blackbird  Hills  (Indian  church)  Sunday 
school  three  years,  and  an  elder  for  two 
years.  He  represented  the  church  at  the 
recent  Omaha  Presbytery  and  his  election 
as  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
followed. 

THE  UP  RISING  OF  THE 
INDIAN. 

N  A  very  readable  article  covering 
a  half  page  in  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  Frederic  Blount 
Warren,  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph, 
writing  under  the  name  of  Snowden 
Yates,  speaks  of  the  progress  of  the 
American  Indian  in  civilization.  He 
gives  several  illustrations  of  successful 
Indians,  and  concludes  his  article  with 
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the  following  interesting  observations: 

There  are  records  of  scores  of  other 
Indians  whose  possessions  are  so  great 
as  to  make  them  factors  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  and  hundreds 
of  others  of  the  old  tribes  are  earning 
good  wages  in  various  lines  of  com¬ 
mercial  endeavor. 

Unlike  their  forefathers,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  great  tracts  of  land  as  tribes, 
the  present-day  Indians  have  become 
individual  owners  of  their  own  home¬ 
steads  and  the  nomadic  instincts  have 
given  way  to  more  domestic  traits. 

That  present-day  Indians  welcome 
the  educational  facilities  that  are  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Government  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  ever  increasing  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Carlisle  and  other  In¬ 
dian  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Equipped  with  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education  and  the  natural  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  the  race,  the  Indians  make  no 
mean  competitors  in  the  great  struggle 
for  a  livelihood. 

As  a  race  the  Indians  have  lost 
power  and  prestige,  and  never  again 
will  they  enjoy  the  liberty  of  roaming 
over  practically  unbounded  territory, 
without  restraint,  but  as  regards  posi¬ 
tions  of  prominence,  the  possession  of 
valuable  real  estate  and  other  assets 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  per  capita, 
they  fare  as  well,  or  even  better,  than 
the  other  mixtures  of  races  and  na¬ 
tionalities  that  make  up  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

INDIAN  AMERICANS. 

AST  WEEK  was  Commence¬ 
ment  week  at  the  United  States 
Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  That 


fine  institution  is  doing  a  notable  work 
in  reversing  the  name  “American  In¬ 
dians.”  Looking  over  the  list  of  the 
graduating  class  one  finds  seventeen 
tribes  represented.  The  long  list  of 
students  who  received  industrial  cer¬ 
tificates  contains  Indian  names  which 
descendants  of  these  students  in  com¬ 
ing  generations  may  be  proud  of  as 
belonging  to  the  oldest  American  fam¬ 
ilies.  Leroy  Redeagle  is  a  baker, 
David  Red  Thunder  a  carpenter,  John 
Runs  Close  a  printer,  Guy  Plenty 
Horse  a  compositor,  Ammons  Owl 
will  take  up  farming  and  Rufus  Rol¬ 
ling  Bull  dairying.  Among  the  girls 
May  Met  Oxen  has  chosen  plain 
dressmaking,  as  also  Texie  Tubbs, 
who  might  better  honor  her  name  by 
taking  in  washing,  Mazie  Sky,  Selina 
Two  Guns  and  Rose  Bald  Eagle, 
with  several  others  who  bear  pictur¬ 
esque  names,  chose  general  housekeep¬ 
ing.  We  wish  they  may  all  have 
good  husbands  and  homes.  If  Rose 
Whipper  changes  her  name  for  a  bet¬ 
ter,  may  she  keep  good  household  dis¬ 
cipline;  and  if  Lottie  Tramper  should 
marry  James  Mumblehead,  we  hope 
she  will  be  a  faithful  home-keeper. 
As  these  young  people  take  their  places 
in  American  society  an  evolution  will 
probably  begin  to  take  place  in  their 
names,  and  the  grandson  of  Moses  Fri¬ 
day,  the  Arapaho,  may  be  known  as 
Mr.  Weeks,  while  the  daughter  of 
May  E.  Metoxen  may  be  Miss  Estelle 
Herd.  Those  acquainted  with  Car¬ 
lisle  students  say  they  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  contribution  of  these  aboriginal 
tribes  to  our  composite  life  is  made  by 
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the  work  of  this  excellent  training 
school  a  gift  to  the  nation  worthy  to 
be  highly  praised. — Editorial,  World, 
Boston,  Mass. 

CARLISLE  INDIANS  IN 
“THE  WORLD  IN  BOSTON.” 

HE  following  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  without  solicitation,  and 
is  published  because  of  its  probable 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  students 
mentioned  were  Nora  McFarland, 
Abram  Colonohaski,  Clement  Hill, 
John  Goslin  and  James  Mumblehead. 
They  assisted  in  making  one  of  the 
greatest  missionary  conventions  ever 
held  in  America  a  success: 

Dear  Mr.  Friedman: 

The  five  young  people  from  your  school, 
who  have  been  helping  in  “The  World  in 
Boston,”  started  home  this  morning,  and  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  little  re¬ 
port  about  them.  As  the  one  in  charge  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  in  the  North  American  Indian  Section, 
and  as  pastor  of  the  church  where  the  four 
boys  have  been  entertained  all  the  time, 
and  the  maiden  part  of  the  time,  I  have  had 
every  opportunity  of  noting  their  behavior. 

In  every  way  they  have  been  an  honor 
to  your  school  and  to  their  race.  The  boys 
have  acted  like  Christian  gentlemen,  and 
Nora  has  shown  herself  a  fine-grained  wo¬ 
manly  girl.  Of  the  scores  of  homes  that 
have  entertained  them  in  this  suburb  of 
Boston,  every  one  was  delighted  with  them 
and  would  be  glad  to  entertain  them  again. 

They  have  shown  themselves  to  be  intel¬ 
ligent,  fine-spirited,  and  appreciative  guests. 
In  the  exposition  they  always  responded 
cheerfully  to  any  call  made  upon  them,  and 
in  no  case  have  manifested  irritation,  resent¬ 
ment  or  flippancy.  All  this  is  the  more 
commendable  because  they  must  have  per¬ 
ceived  their  own  popularity,  and  they  had 
enough  attention  to  have  utterly  turned  the 
heads  of  people  much  older. 


I  myself  am  rather  particular,  as  you  may 
see  from  the  fact  that  I  would  not  consent 
to  Nora’s  going  to  any  person’s  house  unless 
they  would  supply  a  lady  to  accompany  her 
from  the  hall  at  night  and  back  to  the  hall 
the  next  morning,  and  none  of  them  were 
entertained  in  any  places  that  I  was  not 
sure  were  all  right;  but  particular  as  I  am  in 
every  way  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything 
in  the  boys  or  in  Nora  that  would  discredit 
their  school  or  grieve  their  friends. 

Equally  pleasant  was  the  impression  they 
made  upon  the  passing  public,  who  simply 
met  them  for  a  moment  or  heard  them  sing. 
They  fulfilled  their  tasks  with  dignity  and 
impressiveness.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  England  have  an  appreciation 
of  Carlisle  that  is  high,  because  of  these 
five  students. 

We  should  have  to  make  careful  selec¬ 
tions  indeed  in  a  New  England  college  to 
find  five  students  who  could  go  to  a  strange 
city  for  a  month,  and  stand  in  the  lime¬ 
light  of  publicity  with  so  much  credit  to 
themselves  and  those  who  trained  them  as 
these  five  have  fairly  won.  Nora  has 
charmed  all,  and  all  have  made  many  friends. 

I  congratulate  you,  and  thank  you  for 
sending  them.  Cordially  yours, 

Edwin  H.  Byington. 

FORWARD  MARCH  OF 
THE  INDIAN. 

N  HEROIC  statue  of  an  Indian 
is  to  be  erected  at  an  early  day 
on  some  site  overlooking  New  York 
harbor.  The  purpose  is  to  typify  and 
to  dignify  the  first  American.  This 
end  is  to  be  sought,  it  is  understood, 
not  by  representing  the  aborigine,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  mounted  and 
equipped  as  a  warrior,  but  rather  as  a 
hunter;  that  is,  as  one  who,  in  all  the 
stateliness  of  his  native  character,  is 
pursuing  the  only  vocation  made 
possible  for  him  by  circumstance  and 
environment.  Sentiment  and  art  have 
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contributed  in  no  small  degree  toward 
the  idealization  of  the  Indian  in  stone, 
on  canvas  and  in  literature;  the  effect 
of  the  sculptor  in  this  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  to  represent  in  composite 
rather  than  idealized  form  the  Indian 
as  he  was  when  he  held  this  land  in 
undisputed  possession,  and  to  leave 
upon  the  public  mind  of  this  and 
future  generations  a  truthful  impress 
of  an  historic  figure  that  has  vanished 
from  the  scene. 

This  is  intended  to  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  be,  a  worthy  and  a  generous 
memorial.  As  the  nation  grows  older 
it  is  learning  to  regard  with  more 
kindliness  and  respect  the  race  sup¬ 
planted  by  its  foundation  and  growth. 
Yet  it  is  very  certain  that  much  of  this 
kindliness  and  respect  has  been  in¬ 
duced,  and,  in  fact,  compelled,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Indian  himself.  It  is 
only  thirty-five  years  ago  since  Merritt, 
Crook,  Terry  and  Forsythe  were  cam¬ 
paigning  against  savage  tribes  between 
the  Platte  and  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
The  children  of  the  warriors  whom 
the  United  States  army  drove  into  res¬ 
ervations  at  that  time  are  to-day  follow¬ 
ing  the  plow,  blacksmithing,  carpen¬ 
tering,  painting,  teaching,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  dressmaking;  making  their 
way,  in  short,  in  practically  every  civ¬ 
ilized  vocation. 

All  this  speaks  wonders  for  them; 
but  more  marvelous  still  is  the  ad¬ 
vancement  the  Indian  has  made  in 
self-respect.  This  is  evidenced  in  the 
protest  he  has  just  made  in  Washing¬ 
ton  against  the  public  exhibition  of 
motion  pictures  which  represent  him 
only  as  a  savage,  or,  at  best,  as  a  bar¬ 


barian.  He  wants  to  be  known  not 
for  what  he  was  but  for  what  he  is  to¬ 
day — a  man  who  is  at  least  striving  to 
be  a  useful  and  creditable  American 
citizen.  The  heroic  statue  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  his  honor  in  New  York  harbor 
will  be  deserved,  and  will  serve  a  good 
purpose;  but  it  will  not  speak  as  elo¬ 
quently  for  him  as  the  simple  protest 
which  his  sense  of  manhood  has  led 
him  to  file  at  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  whose  advancement  and  his¬ 
tory  he  hopes  to  be  more  closely  iden¬ 
tified. — Boston  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor. 

CARLISLE  GRADUATE  TO 
WORK  FOR  RACE. 

RS.  Rose  B.  LaFlesche,  a 

member  of  the  Ojibway  tribe 
of  Indians,  has  arrived  from  the  Crow 
Agency,  Mont.,  where  she  held  a 
government  position,  and  will  take  up 
the  work  of  corresponding  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  American  Indian 
Association,  organized  recently  in 
Columbus. 

She  will  remain  in  Columbus  until 
after  the  close  of  the  national  Indian 
conference,  to  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Oct.  12-15  inclusive.  Mrs.  LaFlesche 
resigned  her  government  position  to 
take  up  the  local  work.  Her  office 
will  be  in  the  main  building  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

Acceptance  of  the  position  of  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  infant  organization  was  a  sacrifice, 
but  Mrs.  LaFlesche  considers  the  work 
contemplated  as  of  high  order  and 
worth  while.  Before  coming  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  she  spent  several  days  in  con- 
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sultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
association,  Charles  E.  Dagenett  of 
Denver. 

Mrs.  LaFlesche  graduated  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  in  1890,  and 
later  taught  there. 

Since  severing  her  connection  with 
the  school  at  Carlisle  Mrs.  LaFlesche 
has  occupied  several  important  gov¬ 
ernment  positions.  She  has  taught  at 
the  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas,  in  the  Indian  School  at  Chilocco, 
Okla.,  and  was  connected  with  the 
Indian  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  exposi¬ 
tion. —  Columbus,  Ohio  State  Journal. 

SUPT.  FRIEDMAN  RE¬ 
CEIVES  DEGREE  OF  MAS¬ 
TER  OF  ARTS. 

T  THE  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Eight  Commencement 
of  Dickinson  College,  Wednesday, 
June  7,  Superintendent  Friedman  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  college  the 
Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  making  the  announcement  previous 
to  the  presentation  of  the  degree  by 
President  Reed,  Dr.  Super,  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  said: 

“Mr.  Friedman  has  been  for  all  the  years 
of  his  public  life  associated  with  education¬ 
al  work  in  leading  Indian  schools  of  the 
West,  in  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
Philippines,  and  is  now  the  efficient  head  of 
the  great  Indian  Industrial  School  of  which 
Carlisle,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  is 
so  justly  proud.  As  a  public-minded  citi¬ 
zen  of  Carlisle,  as  a  gentleman  of  culture, 
refinement,  and  high  ideals,  we  delight  to 
confer  on  him  the  honor.” 

AMONG  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  honored  by  receiving 
honorary  degrees  at  Dickinson  Col¬ 


lege  commencement  to-day  were  two 
residents  of  Carlisle.  Hon.  M.  Fried¬ 
man,  the  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School  for  the  past  several  years, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Mr.  Friedman  is  recognized 
as  a  leading  educator  in  the  work 
among  Indians  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  not  only  maintained  the  stand¬ 
ard  at  the  Carlisle  school,  but  has  in¬ 
troduced  several  profitable  innovations 
in  the  scholastic  work  which  makes  the 
school  a  model  among  industrial  train¬ 
ing  schools.  It  was  a  gracious  com¬ 
pliment  for  the  College  to  thus  recog¬ 
nize  the  merits  of  the  head  of  its 
neighbor  institution. — Editorial,  The 
Carlisle  Evening  Sentinel. 

HE  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
A.  M. — Master  of  Arts — upon 
Superintendent  M.  Friedman,  of  the 
United  States  Indian  School  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  by  Dickinson  College,  was  a 
graceful  compliment  and  a  deserved 
distinction  to  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Interior  branch  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Friedman  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  competent 
and  able  officials  in  the  Indian  Service. 
He  has  made  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  Indian  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  viewpoint  of  education¬ 
al  emergencies,  and  as  superintendent 
of  the  Carlisle  School  he  has  applied 
to  the  training  and  development  of 
the  natiot’s  wards  under  his  super¬ 
vision  and  control  his  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  educational  needs  along  the 
line  of  mechanical,  technical,  manual 
and  agricultural  instruction  with  the 
result  that  the  Carlisle  School  ranks 
at  the  head  of  similar  institutions 
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maintained  and  directed  by  the  Feder¬ 
al  government.  Dickinson’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  Mr.  Friedman’s  attainments 
in  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  such 
a  potent  factor  and  the  instrumental¬ 
ity  of  conspicuous  achievement,  is  a 
testimonial  of  distinct  merit. — Edito¬ 
rial,  Carlisle  Evening  Herald. 

THE  RESERVATION 
INDIAN. 

HOSE  who  have  recently  visited 
the  Indian  reservations  of  the 
several  tribes  of  the  six  nations  in  New 
York  declare  that  the  5000  Indians  of 
the  Empire  State  have  not  advanced  in 
civilization  beyond  the  point  reached 
by  the  average  “uncivilized”  tribe  of 
the  West,  whose  members  are  not  yet 
considered  politically  or  socially  fit  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  or  to 
control  their  own  money  and  property. 

The  Indians  of  the  six  nations  are 
divided  into  Pagans  and  Christians,  the 
designation  having  a  political  as  well 
as  a  religious  significance.  In  the  case 
of  the  Onondaga  tribe,  the  Pagans  are 
in  the  majority.  The  latter  recognize 
the  supernatural  authority  of  the  Med¬ 
icine  Men,  and  believe  in  witch-craft, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  tomtom  and  the 
medicine  dance  are  frequently  heard 
among  them  by  night.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  a  dumb  animal  that 
has  been  sacrificed  in  the  superstitious 
worship,  or  a  tree  that  has  been  cut 
down  to  expel  an  evil  spirit  from  a 
broken  bone,  gives  palpable  token  of 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
"Pagans.” 

The  mental  and  social  condition  of 
these  reservation  Indians,  quite  as  much 


as  the  status  of  the  uncivilized  tribes 
of  the  West,  indicates  the  need  and  the 
usefulness  of  such  institutions  as  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  the  Indians  of  the 
six  nations  of  New  York,  or  of  some 
of  the  less  accessible  Western  tribes, 
are  ready  to  enter  into  the  complete 
inheritance  of  citizenship.  But  the 
gradual  processes  of  social  evolution  are 
materially  assisted  by  an  institution 
which  takes  the  Indian  child  and 
teaches  him  to  do  something  which, 
though  reducing  his  epic  picturesque¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  will  make  him  event¬ 
ually  a  useful  member  of  society. — 
Editorial,  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

MRS.  TENER  VISITS  THE 
INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

HERE  have  been  an  unusually 
large  number  of  visitors  to  the 
school  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
These  included  delegations  of  various 
kinds  from  New  York  and  Harrisburg. 
Last  week  a  party  from  Harrisburg 
motored  over  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  school,  in  which  was  Mrs.  John 
K.  Tener,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  was  delighted  with 
her  visit  and  evinced  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  school. 

She  promised  to  come  again  with 
the  Governor  and  spoke  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  grounds  at  the  school  and  the 
great  good  it  was  accomplishing.  She 
is  greatly  interested  in  the  Indian. 

'T'HIS  issue  of  The  Red  Man 
is  the  last  of  this  volume — next 
number  will  appear  in  September. 


Cx^tubents  attb  (Srabuates 


The  following  is  part  of  a  letter 
from  Edgar  Rickard,  Class  1901,  now 
living  with  his  wife,  who  was  Lulu 
Coates,  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y.:  “My 
wife  and  I  are  always  watching  for 
The  Arrow  which  comes  to  us  every 
week.  I  am  not  a  wealthy  man  but 
I  have  a  good  home,  with  an  apple 
orchard,  pears  and  cherries.  All  that 
I  own  has  been  made  since  I  gradu¬ 
ated.  The  things  I  have  learned  at 
Carlisle  could  not  be  bought  from  me 
for  a  large  sum.  I  wish  you  great 
success  in  your  efforts,  both  in  the 
education  of  the  Indians  and  convin¬ 
cing  the  public  that  there  is  use  in 
educating  the  Indians.’’ 

Clara  Spotted  Horse  Yellow  Tail, 
an  ex-student,  writes  an  interesting 
letter  to  Mrs.  Friedman.  She  is  very 
happy  in  her  married  life.  Her  hus¬ 
band  has  about  100  acres  of  winter 
wheat  in  and  20  acres  of  oats.  They 
have  nearly  all  their  garden  truck  in. 
As  soon  as  their  seeding  is  done,  they 
expect  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  cut 
logs  for  a  new  house.  “Our  home 
will  be  near  the  Little  Horn  creek 
and  near  the  Lodge  Grass  mountains. 
This  creek  is  full  of  mountain  trout. 
I  often  wish  you  could  have  some  of 
the  fish  right  from  the  creek.”  Mrs. 
Yellow  Tail’s  address  is  Lodge  Grass, 
Montana. 

The  following  inscription  on  a  card 
sent  to  the  superintendent  by  one  of 
the  Carlisle  graduates,  speaks  for  it¬ 
self:  “I  hereby  announce  that  I  am  a 
candidate  to  represent  No.  107  at  the 


Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor  to  be 
held  in  Sioux  City,  June  13,  1911. 
Your  vote  will  be  appreciated.  If  you 
can  aid  me  in  any  way,  that  will  like¬ 
wise  be  appreciated. — L.  N.  Gans- 
worth,  (Class  1896),  Sec.-Treas.  A. 
P.  T.  C.,  2312  Carey  Ave.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa.  No.  107’s  Delegate  to 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  Tri- 
City  Federation  of  Labor.”  Later: 
Mr.  Gans worth  w’as  elected. 

John  Frost,  an  ex-student,  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  Grey  Cliff,  Mont.  He  writes: 
“I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  to  commencement. 
I  feel  grateful  to  you  for  thinking  of  me 
out  of  the  hundreds  who  have  left  dear 
old  Carlisle.  The  invitation  just  re¬ 
ceived  has  kindled  a  new  spirit  in 
me  and  makes  me  feel  near  to  those 
who  are  working  for  the  betterment  of 
the  red  man.”  Mr.  Frost  is  ranch¬ 
ing  in  a  white  settlement. 

A  very  interesting  letter  comes  to 
the  superintendent  from  Albert  J. 
Minthorn,  who  left  the  school  for  his 
home  in  Oregon  in  1894.  He  is  still 
farming  and  makes  a  good  living  at 
his  work.  Mr.  Minthorn  tell  us  also 
that  William  O.  Jones,  another  ex¬ 
student,  is  working  for  his  brother, 
who  is  farming  and  doing  well.  Mr. 
Minthorn’s  address  is  McKay,  Ore. 

Patrick  Verney,  an  Alaskan,  Class 
1909,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent:  “I  am  thankful  for  what  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  has  done  for 
me  and  for  the  training  received  there. 
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I  am  working  steadily  in  the  printing 
office  here  and  drawing  a  good  salary/’ 
Patrick  is  located  at  Ketchikan,  Alas¬ 
ka. 

Mrs.  David  LaBreche,  nee  Minnie 
Perrine,  a  Piegan  and  an  ex-student 
who  went  to  her  home  in  1892,  writes 
that  she  and  her  husband  own  a  beau¬ 
tiful  home  on  Two  Medicine  Lake, 
situated  on  the  boundary  line  of  the 
National  Glacier  Park,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Her  hus¬ 
band  owns  the  Two  Medicine  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  Saw  Mill  valued  at  $30,- 
000.  He  also  has  a  ranch  of  2560 
acres. 

Richard  E.  Barrington,  known  as 
Richard  Jack  while  at  Carlisle,  is  liv¬ 
ing  at  Loyalton,  Cal.  His  present 
occupation  is  that  of  a  lumberman. 
He  owns  160  acres  of  timber  land,  his 
home,  and  has  money  invested  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  married  to  an  ex¬ 
student  of  Carson  Indian  School,  a 
Miss  Jessie  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Katie  Shepherd  Durkee  says: 
“I  am  now  living  in  Katalla,  Alaska, 
where  we  have  a  home.  I  have  a 
nice  little  girl  and  a  boy.”  This  is  the 
first  we  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Durkee 
since  she  went  home  in  1906.  She 
wishes  to  be  rememberd  to  any  friends 
who  might  remember  her. 

Daniel  J.  Tortuga,  a  Mission  Indi¬ 
an  and  an  ex-student,  is  at  present  liv¬ 


ing  at  Temecula,  Cal.  He  owns  a 
good  comfortable  home  and  a  forty- 
acre  ranch  six  miles  from  the  town 
where  he  is  in  the  shoe  and  harness¬ 
making  business. 

David  M.  Masten,  an  ex-student,  is 
married  to  Miss  Ada  Baldwin,  and  is 
now  located  at  Hoopa,  Cal.,  in  a  home 
owned  by  his  wife.  He  is  engaged  in 
farming,  carpentering  and  trapping,  and 
in  this  way  makes  a  comfortable  living 
for  his  family. 

George  Redwing,  who  went  to  his 
home  at  Santee,  Nebraska,  a  short 
time  ago,  writes  that  he  has  secured  a 
job  at  painting  at  Delmont,  S.  D., 
and  left  the  11th  of  May  for  that 
place.  He  will  receive  $.30  an  hour 
for  his  work. 

Henry  Smith,  a  Mission  Indian  and 
an  ex-student,  is  still  living  at  Mesa 
Grande,  California.  His  present  oc¬ 
cupation  is  that  of  U.  S.  mail  carrier 
which  necessitates  a  thirty-mile  trip 
every  day  except  Sundays. 

Henry  Kitermie,  an  ex-student, 
gives  his  address  as  Gallup,  N.  M., 
care  Round  House.  He  is  a  car  paint¬ 
er,  and  receives  $50  a  month.  He 
has  his  home  at  Laguna,  N.  M. 

Albert  H.  Simpson,  Class  1908,  is 
the  newly  appointed  postmaster  at  El- 
bowoods,  N.  D.  Mr.  Simpson  has 
always  made  a  good  record,  and  we 
congratulate  him. 


Afov  mv  part, 
tmj)  people  tofeo  bo 
anptfiins  ftnelp  al= 
tuaj>si  inspire  me  to 
trp.  3  bon’t  mean 
that  tfeep  mafee  me 
feeliefee  tfeat  3  can  bo 
as  toell  as  tfeep  .  .  . 
iHut  tfeep  mafee  tfee 
tfeings  seem  toortfep 
to  fee  bone. 
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LOCATION  The  ^nd‘an  School  is  located  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  beautiful 
Cumberland  County  with  its  magnificent  scenery,  unexcell¬ 
ed  climate  and  refined  and  cultured  inhabitants. 


HISTORY  The  was  funded  in  1879,  and  first  specifically  provid- 

T'u  ed  f°r  by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

Ihe  War  Department  donated  for  the  school’s  work  the  Carlisle  Barracks, 
composed  of  27  acres  of  land,  stables,  officers’  quarters  and  commodious  bar¬ 
racks  buildings.  The  Guardhouse,  one  of  the  school's  Historic  Buildings,  was 
built  by  Hessian  Prisoners  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

PRESENT  The  present  PIant  consists  of  49  buildings.  The  school  cam 
PLANT.  puS’  to2et|ier  with  two  school  farms,  comprises  311  acres. 

The  buildings  are  of  simple  exterior  architectural  treatment  but 
well  arranged,  and  the  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

ACADEMIC.  The  academic  courses  consist  of  a  carefully  graded  school 
.  .  including  courses  in  Agriculture,  Teaching,  Stenography, 

Business  Practice,  Telegraphy  and  Industrial  Art. 

TRADES.  *nstructlon  of  a  Practical  character  is  given  in  farming,  dairying, 
horticulture,  dressmaking,  cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping  and 

twenty  trades. 

OUTING  The  Outin£  System  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
SYSTEM  tfnded  residence  with  the  best  white  families  of  the  East,  enabling 
*  them  to  get  instruction  in  public  schools,  learn  practical  house¬ 
keeping,  practice  their  trade,  imbibe  the  best  of  civilization  and  earn  wages 
which  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 


PURPOSE  Jhe  alm  °f  the  Carlls,e  School  is  to  train  Indians  as  teachers, 
;  homemakers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  leaders  who  find  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  for  service  as  teachers  and  employees  in  the  Indian  Service 
leaders  among  their  people,  or  as  industrial  competitors  in  the  white  communi¬ 
ties  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Faculty . 

Total  number  of  different  students  enrolled  to  date  this  year 

Total  Number  of  Returned  Students . 

Total  Number  of  Graduates . 

Total  Number  of  Students  who  did  not  graduate...... . 


.  75 
1192 
4693 
583 
4110 


RESULTS.  These  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 

265  occupy  positions  with  the  Government  as  teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools;  among  the  remainder  are  successful  farmers,  stockmen 
teachers,  preachers,  mechanics,  business  men,  professional  men,  and  our  girls 
are  upright,  industrious  and  influential  women 
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